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MALEFACTOR's REGISTER; 


O R, 
New NEWGATE and TYBURN CALENDAR. 


CONTAINING THE 


AUTHENTIC LIVES, TRIALS, ACCOUNTS OF 


EXECUTIONS, DYING SPEECHES, AN p OTHER 
Curtuus PARTICULARS, 


+ Relating to ALL the moſt notorious | | | 
VIOLATERS or THE LAWS or THEIR COUNTRY ; 
20 [WO UAVE:: ed IO 
Suffered DEATH, and other exemplary Pun1$HMENTS, in Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Commencement of the 
Year 1700, to the Mins UMMER SESSIONS of NEXT YEAR. 


Together with | | 
NuMEROUs TRIALS in EXTRAORDINARY CASES, where 
the Parties have been AcQUITTED. 


This Work alſo comprehends all the moſt material Paſſages in the Ses- 


810ns-PaPeRs for a long Series of Years, and complete NAxKATIVvES 
of all the Capital Tx1aLs for 


BIO AM, HIGH-TREASON, || RIOTS, MOBBING, . 
BURGLARY, HORSE-STEALING, {| STREET ROBBERY, 
FELONY, MURDER, ; UNNATURAL CRIMES, 
FORGERY, PETIT-TREASON, And various other 
 FOOTPAD-ROBBERY, |j PIRACY, | OFFENCES, and 
HIGHWAY-ROBBERY,l| RAPES, MIDEMEANORS, 


TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 


A correct Lift of all the Capital Convictiuus at the Old Bailey, &c. &c. &c. 
ſince the Commencement of the preſent Century; which will be of the higheſt 
| Uſe to refer to on many Occaſions, | 
The Whole tending, by a general Di/þlay of the Progreſs and Conſequence of Vice, 
to impreſs on the Mind proper Ideas of the Happineſs reſulting Tr a Life of 
ſtrit Honor and Integrity: And to convince Individuals of the ſuperior Excel- 
lence of thoſe Laws Framed for the Protection of our Lives and Properties. 
Offered not only as an Object of Curioſity and Entertainment, but as a Work of 
| real and ſubſtantial 'Uſe, | | 


** 


* 


The Crimes related Here are Great and True, 
The Subjects vary, and the Work is New: 
By Reading, learn the Ways of Sin to ſhun, 
Be timely Taught, and you'll not be undone, 
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Embelliſhed with a moſt elegant and ſuperb Set of entire New Copper Plates, 
finely engaved from original Deſigns, by WaLE, Dopp, and others. 
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Narrative of the Caſe of LEwWIs Hovssanr, who 
was hanged for Murder, 


HIS malefator was born at Sedan in 
France; but his parents being Proteſtants, 
quitted that kingdom, in conſequence of an edict 
of Lewis the fourteenth, and ſettled in Dutch 
Brabant. ; . 
Young Houſſart's father placed him with a 
barber- ſurgeon at Amſterdam, with whom he 
lived a conſiderable time, and then ſerved as a 
ſurgeon on board a Dutch ſhip, which he quitted 
through want of health, and came to England. 
He had been a conſiderable time in this coun» 
try when he became acquainted with Anne Ron- 
deau, whom he married at the French Church in 
Spitalfields. Having lived about three years with 
his wife at Hoxton, he left her in diſguſt, and 
going into the city, paſſed for a ſingle man, 
working as a barber and hair-dreſſer; and getting 
- acquainted with a Mrs. Hern of Princes-ftreet, 
| A 2 Loth 


— 


1 1 
Eothbury, he married her at St. Antholin's 
church. 

No ſooner was the ceremony performed, than 
the company went to drink ſome wine at an ad- 
jacent tavern, when the pariſh clerk obſerved that 


Houſſart changed countenance, and ſome of the 


company aſked him if he repented his bargain ; 


to wich he anfwered in the negative. 


It appears as if, even at this time, he bad 
come to a reſolution of murdering his firſt wife; 
for he had not been long married before his ſe- 
cond charging him with a former matrimonial 
connection, he defired her to be eaſy, for ſhe 
would be convinced, in a ſhort time, that he had 
no other wife but herſelf. 

During this interval his firſt wife lived with her 


mother in Swan-Alley, Shoreditch, and Mrs. 


Houſſart being in an ill ſtate of health, her huſ- 
band called on her about a fortnight before the 
perpetration of the murder, and told her he 


would bring her ſomething to relieve her; and 


the next day he gave her a medicine that had the 
appearance of conſerve of roſes, which threw her 

into ſuch ſevere convulſive fits, that her life was 
deſpaired of for ſome hours; but at length ſhe 
recovered. 

This ſcheme failing, Houffart determined to 
murder her, to effect which, and conceal the 
crime, he took the following method. 

Having directed his ſecond wife to meet him at 


the Turk's Head in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, ſhe went 


thither, and waited for him. In the mean time 
he dreſſed himſelf in a white great coat, and 
walked out with a cane in his hand, and a ſword 
by his fide, Going to the end of Swan-Alley, 
Shoreditch, he gave a boy a penny, to go into 


the lodgings of his firſt wife, and her mother, 
2 1 | un. 
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Mrs. Rondeau, and tell the old woman that a 


gentleman wanted to ſpeak with her at the Black 
Dog in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 


Mrs. Rondeau ſaying ſhe would wait on the 


gentleman, Houſſart hid himſelf in the alley till 
the boy told him ſhe was gone out, and then went 
to his wife's room, and cut her throat with a 


razor, and, thus murdered, ſhe was found by 


ber mother on her return from the Black- Dog, 


after enquiring in vain for the gentleman who Was 
ſaid to be waiting for her. 


In the interim Houſſart went to his other wife 


at the Turk's Head, where he appeared much 


dejected, and had ſome ſudden ſtarts of paſhon. 


The landlady of 'the houſe, who was at ſupper 


with his wife, expreſſing fome ſurprize at his be- 


haviour, he became more calm, and ſaid he was 
only uneaſy leaſt her huſband ſhould return, and 
find him fo meanly drefled : and foon after this 


Houſflart and his wife went home, 
Mrs. Rondeau having found her daughter mur- 


deted, as aboye-mentioned, went to her ſon, to 


whom the communicated the affair; and he hav- 
ing heard that Houffart lodged in Lothbury, 


took a conſtable, went thither, and ſaid he was 


come to apprehend him on ſuſpicion of havin 


murdered his wife ; -on which he laughed loudly, 


and aſked if any thing i in his looks indicated that 
he could be guilty of ſuch a crime. 


Being committed to Newgate, he was tried-at 


the next ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey, but acquitted, 


for want of the evidence of.the boy, who was nor 
found till a confiderable time afterwards : but the 


court ordered the priſoner to remain dae 


to take his trial for bigamy. 


In conſequence hereof be was indicted at the 


next ſeſſions, when full proof was brought of 
both 


32 Aa — — 
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both his marriages; but an objection was made 
by his council, on a point of law, “ Whether he 
« could be guilty of bigamy, as the firſt marriage 
c was performed by a French miniſter, and he 
« was only once married according to the form 
« of the church of England.“ On this the jury 
brought in a ſpecial verdict, ſubject to the deter- 
mination of the twelve judges. 5 
While Houſſart lay in Newgate, awaiting this 
ſolemn award, the boy whom he had employed to 
go into the houſe of Mrs, Rondeau, and who had 
hitherto kept ſecret the whole tranſaQion, be- 
ing in converſation with his mother, aſked her 
what would become of the boy if he ſhould be 


apprehended. The mother told him he would 


be only ſworn to tell the truth: Why (ſaid he) 
« thought they would hang him :” but the mo- 
ther ſatisfying him that there was no danger of 
any ſuch conſequence, and talking farther with 
him on the ſubje&, he confeſſed that he was the 
boy who went with the meſſage. 
Hereupon he was taken to Solomon Rondeau, 


brother of the deceaſed, who went with him to a 


juſtice of peace, and. the latter ordered a conſtable 
to attend him to Newgate, where he fixed on 
Houſſart as the perſon who had employed him in 


the manner above mentioned. 


In conſequence hereof Solomon Rondeau lodg- 


ed an appeal againſt the priſoner; but it appearing 
that there was ſome bad Latin in it, no proceed- 


ings could be had thereon ; and therefore another 
appeal was lodged the next ſefhons, when#the 
priſoner urging that he was not prepared for his 
trial, he was yet indulged till a ſubſequent 
ſeſſions. = | 
The appeal was brought in the name of Solo- 


mon Rondeau, as heir to the deceaſed ; and the 


names 


LES: 
names of John Doe and Richard Roe were en- 
| tered in the common a as pledges. to pro- 
ſecute. 

When the ial came on the council for the 
priſoner ſtated the following pleas, in bar to, and 
| abatement of, the proceedings. 


1. That befides the _— to > which! he now 
pleaded, there was another yet cOpengings and 
undetermined. 
II. A miſnomer, becauſe his name was not 
Lewis, but Louis. 
III. That the addition of labourer was wrong, 
for he was not a labourer, but a barber- ſurgeon. 
IV. That there were no ſuch perſons as John 
Doe, and Richard Roe, who were mentioned as 
pledges in the appeal. 
V. That Henry Rondeau was the brother and 
heir to the deceaſed ; that Solomon Rondeau was 
not her brother and heir, and therefore was not 
the proper appellant ; and . 
VI. That the defendant was not guilty of the | 
N charged in the appeal. 


The council for the appellant replied to theſe 
ſeveral pleas in ſubſtance as follows : f 

To the firſt, that the former appeal was already 
quaſhed, and therefore could not be depending, 
and undetermined. | 
To the ſecond, that it appeared that the pri- 
ſoner had owned the name of Lewis, by pleading 

to it on two indictments, the one for bigamy, 
end the other for murder; and his hand-writing 
Was produced, in which he had ſpelt his name 
Lewis; and it was likewiſe proved that he had 
uſually anſwered to that name. 


To 


£3.20 


To the third, it was urged that, on the two 
former indictments, he had pleaded to the addi- 
tion of labourer ; and a perſon ſwore that the pri- 
foner worked as a journeyman or fervant, and did 
not carry on his buſineſs as a maſter. | | 

To the fourth, it was urged that there were 
two ſuch perſons in Middleſex as John Doe and 
Richard Roe, the one a weaver, and the other a 
ſoldier; and this fact was ſworn to. 

In anſwer. to the fifth, Ann Rondeau, the mo- 
ther of the deceaſed, ſwore that ſne had no chil- 
dren except the murdered party, and Solomon 
Rondeau, the appellant : that Solomon was bro- 
ther and heir to the deceaſed, which Henry Ron. 
deau was not, being only the ſon af her huſband. 
by a former wife. 

With regard to the laſt article, reſoeſiing his 
being not guilty, that was left ta be determined 
by the opinion of the jury. 

Hereupon the trial was brought on, and the 
ſame witneſſes being examined as on the former 
trial, to which that of the boy was added, the 
jury determined that the priſoner was guilty, in 
conſequence of which he received ſentence of 
death. 

His behaviour after conviction was very im- 
proper for one in his melancholy ſituation ; and, 
as the day of execution drew nearer, he became 
ſill more thoughtleſs, and more hardened, and 
frequently declared that he would cut his own 

throat, as the jury had found him guilty of cut- 
ting that of his wife. 

His behaviour at the place of execution was 
equally hardened. He refuſed to pray with the 
Ordinary of Newgate, and another clergyman, 
who kindly attended to aſſiſt him 1 in his deyotions. 

This 


[9] 


This malefactor ſuffered on the 7th of Decem- 


ber, 1724, oppolite the end of Swan-Altey, in 
Shoreditch. 


We ſee in the caſe of this: man the artful me- 5 


thods made uſe of by lawyers to ſcreen the guilty 


from the juſt puniſhment dũe to the atrociouſneſs 


of their crimes. There could be no doubt but 
that Houſſart was a murderer; yet pleas were 


_ urged, that he ought not to be convicted, on ac- 


count of a trifling miſpelling of his name, and 
other ſuch ridiculous circumſtances. 


We cannot but wiſh, for the - honour of the 


laws of England, that we had fewer lawyers, and 
that more of thoſe of the profeſſion would con- 
duct themſelves as they ought; as men, and as 


Chriſtians. It is a diſgrace to the honourable = 
character of a counſellor, that ſo many of that 


name may be found, who, in the common phraſe, 


will endeavour to prove that black is white; and 
that the prevailing argument of a few additional 


guineas will induce them to wreſt the laws, to the 


frequent puniſhment of innocence, and the tri- 
umph of guilt. * But it is in vain to declaim on 


this ſubje&t; fince men who can be baſe enough 
to take the paltry bribe from the higheſt bidder, 
will not be convinced of the impropriety of their 
conduct by any arguments we can uſe. 
The crime of the malefactor in queſtion is of 
the firſt magnitude :—the murder was of the moſt 
unprovoked kind; and we ſee, by the agitations 
of his mind, immediately after the ſecond mar- 
_ Triage, that the intentional murderer himſelf was 
wretched. So muſt every one be whoſe heart is 
corrupt enough wilfully to depart from the laws 


of God, and violate all the ſacred 7 0" of hu- 
manity. 
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Deſtruction, anguiſh, and remorſe muſt ever 


be the conſequence of determined villainy. Well 
might the pſalmiſt exclaim, «© The workers of 


« iniquity are fallen; they are caſt down, and 
« ſhall not be able to riſe,” 


Particulars, reſpecting RoBERT HARPHAM, who 
was hanged for Coining. 


H I S der lived in Weſtminſter, . 
he carried on the buſineſs of a carpenter for 
a conſiderable time with ſome ſucceſs; but at 
length had the misfortune to become a bankrupt, 
after which he appears to have turned his thoughts 
to a very diſhoneſt way of acquiring money. 
Having engaged the aſſiſtance of one Fordham, 
he hired a houſe near St. Paul's Church-yard, 
and pretending to be a button- maker, he put up 


an iron preſs, with which he uſed to coin money, 


and Fordham, having aided him in the coinage, 
put off the counterfeit money thus made. 
From hence they removed to Roſemary-lane, 


and there carried on the ſame dangerous buſineſs 


for ſome time, till the neighbours obſerving that 
great quantities of charcoal were brought in, and 


the utmoſt precaution taken to keep the door 


ſhut, began to form very unfavourable ſuſpi- 
cions : an which Harpham took a cellar, in Pa- 


radiſe Row, near Hanover-ſquare, to which the 


implements were removed, 
While in this fituation Harpham invited a gen- 
tleman to dine with him; and was imprudent 


enough to take him into his workſhop, and ſhew 


him his tools. The gentleman wondering for 


what purpoſe they could be intended, Harpham 
ſaid, 


n 
ſaid, © In this preſs I ean make buttons; but l 
5 will ſhew you ſomething elſe that is a greater 
& rarity.” Having ſaid this, he ſtruck a piece 
of metal, which inſtantly bore the reſemblance of 
a half guinea, except the milling on the edge; 
but another inſtrument being applied to it, the 
half guinea was compleated. 

Our coiners now removed to Jermyn-ſtreet, St. 
James's, where Harpham took an empty cellar, 
and, on the old pretence of button- making, gave 
orders to a bricklayer to put up a grate. The 
bricklayer remarking what a quantity of coals the 
| grate would conſume, the other ſaid it was fo 

much the better, for it was calculated to dreſs 
victuals either by baking, ſtewing, roaſting, or 
| bolling, Harpham kept the key of this cellar, 
permitting no one to enter but Fordham; and 
once in three weeks he had a quantity of char- 
coal and ſea- coal put in „ the window. _ 

The landlord of the place ſuſpecting ſome ille- 
gal proceeding, defired his neighbours to watch 
"the parties; in conſequence of which Harpham 
was ſoon diſcovered in the attempt to put off 
_ counterfeit money; on which he and his aſſiſtant 
were apprehended and committed to Newgate ; 
and Fordham being admitted an evidence, the 
other was convicted, and received ſentence of 
death. 

His behaviour immediately after his commit- 
ment, was unuſually ſerious; for as he was not 
weak enough to flatter himſelf with unreaſonable 
hopes of life, ſo he began to make an early pre- 
paration for the important change that awaited 
him. He procured religious books, and exer- 

ciſed himſelf in the offices of devotion, in a very 
earneſt manner. He likewiſe reſolved to eat no 
more food than ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary or 
+ IR 3 
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the ſupport of nature; and in this he perſevered | 
from the time of his conviction to the day of his 
death. He deſired a perſon to awake him at 
three o'clock in the morning, and continued, his | 
| devotions till midnight. 
While he was thus properly employed, a per- 
ſon hinted to him that he might entertain ſome 
hope of a reprieve ; but he ſaid he did not regard 
a reprieve, on his own account; for that ſlavery, 
in a foreign country, was as ach to be dreaded. 
zs death. Some queſtions being aſked him re- 
| ſpecting any accomplices he might have, he de- 
clinc-l charging any particular perſon with a 
crime, but gave the Ordinary of Newgate a liſt 
| of the names of ſome people whom he deſired him 
to ſend to, requeſting that they would reform the 
error of their ways. 
The ſacrament was adminiſtered to him in pri- 
vate on the day before his execution, at his own 
requeſt, as he ſaid he could not attend the duties 
7 of religion, while expoſed to the obſervation of a 
1 curious multitude. 
He was executed at Tyburn on the 24th of 
N | May, 1725, after exhorting the perſons preſent 
to beware of covetouſneſs, and be content in the 
ſtation allotted them by Providence. 
| : To the particulars above-recited little need be 
| added by way of remark or inſtruction. The man 
. who is wicked and fooliſh enough to be guilty of 
coining, ſhould conſider that he is deliberately 
taking away his own life, in the very act of rob- 
| bing the poor: for counterfeit money, though it 
paſs for a while among perſons who have conſi- 
ö derable ſums to pay away, will ultimately remain 
1 in the hands of ſome mechanic or labourer, who 
| has perhaps not another pieee in the world but 
| the baſe metal which he has taken. 
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Let us figure to ourſelves, for a moment, the 
diſtreſs that ſuch a perſon muſt endure ; aggra- 
vated, poſhbly, by the hungry calls of a wife and 
numerous family ; and then let any man lay his 
hand on his heart, and aſk , himſelf, how few 


crimes. there can be more atrocious: than that of 
coining * 
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Particular Account of the Life and Trial of 
JoxXATHAN WII p; including genuine Memoirs 
of his numerous Accomplices. 


"OOLVERHAMPTON in Staffordſhire 
| gave birth to Jonathan Wild about the 
year 1682, He was the eldeſt fon of his parents, 
who at a proper age put him to a day ſchool, 
which he continued to attend till he had forever a 
ſufficient knowledge in reading, writing,' and ac- 
counts, to qualify him for buſineſs. His father 
intended to bring him up to his own trade ; but 
changed that deſign, and at about the age of fif- 
teen apprenticed him tor ſeven years to a buckle- 
maker in Birmingham. Upon the expiration of 
his apprenticeſhip he returned to Woolverham 
ton, where he married a young woman of good 
character, and gained a tolerable hvelihood by 
following his buſineſs as a journeyman, - 

He had been married about two years, in 
which time his wife had bore to him a ſon, when 
he formed the reſolution of viſiting London, and 

very ſoon after deſerted his wife and child, and 
ſet out for the metropolis, where he got into em- 
ployment, and maintained himſelf by his trade. 
Being of an extravagant diſpoſition, many months 
had not elapſed after his arrival in London when 
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he was arreſted and thrown into Wood ſtreet 
Compter, where he remained a priſoner for debt 


upwards of four years. In a pamphlet which he 


publiſhed, and which we ſhall more particularly 
mention hereafter, he ſays, that during his im- 
priſonment “ it was impoſſible but he muſt in 
& ſome meaſure be let into the ſecrets of the 
« criminals there under confinement z and par- 
« ticularly Mr. Hitchen's management.“ 
During his refidence in the Compter Wild af- 


ſiduouſly cultivated the acquaintance of the cri- 


minals who were his fellow-priſoners, and at- 
tended to their accounts of the exploits in which 
they had been engaged with fingular ſatisfaction, 
In this prifon was a woman named Mary Milliner, 


| who had long been conſidered as one of the moſt 


notorious pickpockets and abandoned proſtitutes 
on the town. After having eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment due to the variety of Aae of which ſhe 
had been guilty ſhe was put under confinement for 


debt. A ſtrict intimacy was eontracted between 
Wild and this woman; but whether a criminal 


intercourſe ſubſiſted between them while they re- 
mained in the Compter we cannot affirm; but, 
conſidering the character of the parties, there will 
appear but little reaſon to ſuppoſe they adhered 
to the rules of chaſtity. They had no ſooner ob- 


tained their freedom than they lived under the 


denomination of man and wife. By their iniqui- 
tous praEtices they ſoon obtained a ſum of money, 
which enabled them to' open a little public-houte 
in Cock-Alley, facing Cripplegate-Church. 

 Milliner being perſonally acquainted with moſt 
of the notorious characters by whom London and 


its environs were infeſted, and perfectly conver- 


{ant as to the manner of their proceedings, ſhe 
was conſidered by Wild as a moſt uſeful com- 
| panion ; 


1 
panion; and indeed ſhe very materially contri- 
buted towards rendering him one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed characters in the arts of villainy. 
Wild induſtriouſly penetrated into the ſecrets 
of felons of every denomination, who reſorted in 
great numbers to his houſe, in order to diſpoſe of 
their booties; and they looked upon him with a a 
kind of awe; for, being acquainted with their 
proceedings, they were conſoious that their lives 
were continually in his power. | 
Wild was at little difficulty to diſpoſe of the 
articles brought to him by thieves, at ſomething 
leſs than the real value; for at this period no 
law exiſted for the puniſhment of the receivers of 
ſtolen goods : but the evil encreaſing to ſo enor- 
mous a degree, it was deemed expedient by the 
legiſlature to frame a law for its ſuppreſſion. An 
act therefore was paſſed conſigning ſuch as ſhould 
be convicted of receiving goods, knowing them 
to have been ſtolen, to tranſportation for the 
ſpace of fourteen years. 1 | 5 
Wild's practices were conſiderably interrupted 
by the above-mentioned law ; to obviate the in- 
' tention of which, however, he ſuggeſted the fol- 
lowing plan: he called a meeting of all the 
thieves whom he knew, and obſerved to them, 
that if they carried their booties to ſuch of the 
awnbrokers who were known to be not much 
troubled with ſcruples of conſcience, they would 
ſcarcely advance on the property -one fourth 
of its real value; and that if they were offered 
to ſtrangers either for ſale, or by way of depoſit, 
it was a chance of ten to one but the parties were 
rendered amenable to the laws. He obſerved 
that the moſt induſtrious thieves were now ſcarcely 
able to obtain a livelihood ; and that they muſt” 
either ſubmit to be half-ſtarved, or be in great 


[ 16 ] 
and continual danger of Tyburn. He informed 
them that he had deviſed a plan for removing the 
| inconveniences under which they laboured; re- 
' commending them to follow his advice, and to 
5 | behave. towards him with honor. He then pro- 
j poſed that when they had gained any booty they 
a. ſhould deliver it to him, inſtead of carrying it to 
i the pawnbroker, ſaying he would reſtore the 
I goods to the owners, by which means greater 
[ ſums would be raifed than by depoſiting them 
1 with the pawnbrokers, while the thieves would 
i be perfectly ſecure from detection. 
wy This propoſal was recerved with general appro- 
| bation, and it was reſolved to carry it into im- 
mediate execution. All the ſtolen effects were to 
be given into the poſſeſſion of Wild, who ſoon 
i appointed convenient places wherein they were 
| to be depofited, judging that it would be im- 
=. prudent to have them left at his own houſe, 
The infamous plan being thus concerted, it 
was the buſineſs of Wild to apply to perſons who 
had been robbed, pretending to be greatly con- 
cerned at their misfortunes, ſaying that ſome ſuſ- 
pected property had been ſtopped by a very ho- 
| neſt man, a broker, with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, and that if their goods happened to be in the 
| hands of his friend, reſtitution ſhould be made. 
1 But he failed not to plead that the broker might 
| 
| 
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be rewarded for his trouble and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and to uſe every argument in his power for exact- 
ing a promiſe that no diſagreeable conſequences 
ſhould enſue to his friend, who had imprudently 
neglected to apprehend the ſuppoſed thieves. 
Happy in the proſpect of regaining their pro- 
perty without the trouble and expence neceſſarily 
attending proſecutions, people generally approved 
the conduct of Wild, and ſometimes rewarded 
_ eee him 
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RS 
him even with one half of the real value of the 
ro0ds reſtored. 'Perſons who had been robbed 
however, were not always ſatisfied with Wild's 


declaration; and ſometimes they queſtioned'him _ 


Cty as to the manner of their goods being 
iſcovered. On theſe occaſions he pretended to 


be offended that his honor ſhould be difputedy 


ſaying that his motive was to afford all the fer- 


vice in his power to the injured party, whoſe 


goods he imagined might poſſible be rhoſe ſtop- 
_ ped by his friend; but ſince his good intentions 
were received in ſo ungracions a manner, and 
himſelf interrogated reſpecting the robbers, he 


had nothing further ts ſay on the ſubject, but 
muſt take his leave; adding that his name was 


Jonathan Wild, and that he was every day to be 
found at his houſe in Cock-Alley, Cripplegate. 
This affectation of reſentment ſeldom failed to 


p offeſs the people who had been robbed with a 


more favourable opinion of his principles; and 
the ſuſpicion of his character being removed, he 
had an opportunity of advancing his demands. 
Wild received no gratuity from the owners of 
ſtolen goods, but deducted his profit from the 
money which was to be paid the broker: thus 
did he amaſs conſiderable ſums without danger of 
proſecution ; for his offences came under the 
deſcription of no law then exiſting, For ſeveral 
years he preſerved a tolerably fair charactet, ſo 


conſummate was the art he employed in the ma- 


nagement of all his ſchemes. _ [or 
Wilcd's bulineſs greatly encreaſing and his name 
becoming exceedingly popular, he altered his 
mode of proceeding. Inſtead of applying to per- 
ſons who had been robbed, he opened an office, 
to which preat numbers reforted in hopes. of 
Vol. II. vs & " *frecd- 
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| recovering their effects. He made a great pa- 
| 2 rade in his bufineſs, and afſumed a .conſequence 
5 that enabled him more effectually to impofe on. 
3 the public. When perſons came to his office they 

| were informed that they muſt each pay a crown in 
conſideration of receiving his advice, This ce- 
j remony being diſpatched; he entered in his book, 
the names and places of abode of the parties, 
[il with all the particulars which they could commu- 
= nicate reſpecting the robberies, and the rewatds 
[| that would be given, provided the goods were 
recovered ; and they were then deſired to call 
again in a few days, when he hoped he ſhould be 
able to give them ſome agreeable intelligence. 
1 Upon calling to know the ſucceſs of his enqui- - 
i ries, he informed them that he had received ſome 
information concerning their goods, but that the 
agent he had employed to trace them had inform- 
| ed him that the robbers pretended they could 
iq raiſe more money by pawning the property than 
by returning it for the propoſed reward; ſaying, 
however, that if he could by any means procure 
an interview with the villains he doubted not of 
being able to ſettle matters agreeable to the terms 
already propoled ; but, at the ſame time, art- 
fully infinuating that the moſt ſafe, expeditious 
and prudent method would be to make ſome ad- 
dition to the reward, _ 

WW Wild, at. length, became eminent in his pro- 
I Feſſion, which proved highly lucrative. When 
| 
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he had diſcovered the utmoſt ſum that it was like- 
iy people would give for the recovery of their 
9 property, he requeſted them to call again, and in 
| | the mean time he cauſed the goods to be ready for 
| delivery. He derived confiderable advantages 
0 | from examining perſons who had been robbed ; 
= for he thence became acquainted with hag + a 
i | culars 


T1 


culars which the thieves had omitted to commue 


nicate to him, and was enabled to detect them if 


they concealed any part of their booties. Being 
in poſſeſſion of the ſecrets of all the notorious 
robbers, they were ynder the nęceſſity of comply- 
ing with whatever terms he thought proper to 
exad; for they were conſcious that by o »poling 
his inclination they ſhould involve cherten in 
the moſt imminent danger of being ſacrificed ta 
the injured laws af their country. 


Thrqugh the infamous practices of this man 


articles which had been before conſidered as of 
no uſe but to the owners, now became matters 
claiming a particular attention from the thieves 
by whom the metropolis and its environs. were in- 


feſted. Pocket - books, books of accounts, watch- 


es, rings, trinkets, and a variety of articles of 
but ſmall intrinſie worth, were now eſteemed 
very profitable booty, Books of accounts and 
other writings being of great importante to the 
qwners, produced very handſome rewards ; and- 
the ſame may be ſaid of pocket-books, for they 
generally contained memorandums, and ſome- 
times bank-notes and other articles on which mo- 
ney could be readily procured, 


Wild accumulated money fo faſt that he con- 


ſidered himſelf as a man of conſequence, and tp 
ſupport his imaginary dignity he drefled in laced 
clothes, and ware a ſword, He firſt exerciſcd his 
martial inſtrument on the perſon of his accom- 
plice and reputed wife, Mary Milliner. Having 
on ſome occafion provoked him, he, with an 
oath, declared he would “ mark her for a bitch,” 
and inftantly drawing his ſword ſtruck at her, and 
cut off one of her ears. This evert was the 
cauſe of a ſeparation; but in acknowledgment oc 
the great ſervices ſhe. had rendered him, by in- 
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troducing him to ſo lucrative a profeſſion, he al- 
lowed a weekly ſtipend till her deceaſe. 
Before Wild had brought the plan of his office 
erfection he for ſome time acted as an aſſiſtant 
to Charles Hitchen, the city-marſhal. Theſe 


celebrated co-partners in villainy, under the pre- 


text of reforming the manners of the diſſolute 
art of the public, paraded the ſtreets from Tem- 
pe har to the Minories, ſearching houſes of ill- 
ame, and apprehending diſorderly and ſuſpected 
perſons: but ſuch as complimented theſe public 
reformers with private douceurs were allowed to 
practice every ſpecies of wickedneſs with impu- 
nity. Hitchen and Wild, however, became jea- 


lous of each other, and an open rupture taking 


place, they parted, each purſuing the buſineſs of 
thief-taking on his own account. * 

In 1718 the marſhal attacked Wild in a pam- 
phlet, called, The Regulator; or a Diſcovery of 
Thieves, T bief. takers, Sc. which was anſwered by 
his antagoniſt; and from each of theſe curious 
performances we mall here introduce ſome ex- 
tracts. 


Aires of the City Marſhal's Account of JONATHAN 


Wirp, Se. 


110 1 F theſe ſhould hold their peace, the ſtones in 


the ſtreet would cry out of ſuch abominable 
practices, as are committed and carried on in this 
city and places adjacent, by thieves and robbers, 

and—thiet-takers. 
| One 


8 * v 


In the year 1715 Wild removed from his Lada] in Cock- 
Alley, to a Mie. Seagoe's in the Old Bailey, where he purſued 
his buſineſs with the uſual ſucceſs notwithſtanding the efforts 
of Hütchen 8 rival in iniquity) to ſu 1 his N 
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One thief-taker brought to juſtice, is more for 
the advantage of the city, than a hundred thieyes; 
and in order thereto, 1 ſhall here take notice of 
only one of the aforeſaid felonious practices, 
taking it for granted, that all the reſt are of the 
ſame management; to wit, a gentlewoman, as 
ſhe was paſting along in the evening in a coach, 
on the South-fide of St. Paul's Chuich- yard, was 
there, in a moſt audacious and barbarous man- 
ner, robbed to a conſiderable value, by three of 
the moſt notorious rogues, William Matthews, 
Chriſtopher Matthews, and Obadiah Lemon, 
(who agreed to make himſelf an evidence) that 
ever this kingdom was plagued with; which be- 
ing diſcoyered and ſought after, in order to bring 
them to juſtice for ſo doing, the Thief-taker hear- 
ing of the ſame, and fearing that he might by 
this means loſe three of the moſt profitable cuſ- 
tomers which belonged to his telonious ſhop, im- 
mediately ſummoned the three aforeſaid offenders 
to a friendly conference, where it was unani- 
mouſly agreed that the only way to ſave them, at 
this critical juncture, was, for one of them to 
make himſelf an evidence, &c. © Well then,“ 
ſaith the Thief-taker, © in order to blind the juſ- 
ce tice, and that he may take the information, is 
to induce him to believe that we are doing 
“ ſomething for the good of the public: there- 
& fore, you muſt put into the information a nu- 
« merous train of offenders which have been con- 
„ cerned with you, either in robberies, or buy- 
ing, or receiving of your ſtolen goods; and at 
© the ſame time you muſt be ſure to promiſe. 
& him, the ſaid juſtice, that you will convict. 
« them all: and, that there may be a perfect 
% harmony between us, you ſhall hear me, your 
& Counſellor, your Thief-taker, and Factor, pro- 
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ebe miſe as faithfully that I will apprehend, take, 


# and bring them to juſtice for the ſame. But, 
% by the bye, I muſt give you this caution, to 


c leave out the fixty dozen of handkerchiefs that 


% were taken by Mr. Ridley, from a dyer's ſer- 
6% vant, whom they ſent on a ſham errand, for 
& which handkerchiefs I received thirty guincas 


< from the owner, but gave Oakey, Lemon, and 


gc Mr, Johnſen but ten guineas. That you da 
F# not put ſuch and ſuch robberies into the infor- 
c mation, becauſe I was employed by the-per- 
< fons that you robbed, to get their goods again, 
& and, they not bidding money enough for the 
* ſame, they were not returned to the right 


„ owner. Therefore, you know ſuch . muſt be 


ac left out, otherwiſe I ſhall bring my own neck 


< into the nooſe, and put it in the power of every 


& little prig, as well as others, to pull the cord 
«& at their pleaſure; and upon ſuch terms, wha 
< the devil would be your factor? 

Let us now ſee what is the conſequence of this 


ſtittiſb and felonious information; but deceiving 


the magiſtrate, and letting the three aforeſaid no- 
torious offenders eſcape the hand of juſtice, and 
hanging up a couple of ſhim ſham thieves (Hugh 


Oakley and Henry Chickley) which he gat little 
or nothing by, in their room: and likewiſe ta 


give the Thiet-taker an e to rob or ex- 
tort a ſum of money out of all the reſt in the in- 
formation, by making up and compounding the 
felonies with them, which, by a modeſt compu- 
tation, cannot amount ta; leſs than a hundred 
pounds, or more, . 

Then is it not high time for the citizens of 
London, and the places adjacent, to beſtir them- 
ſelves, when the greateſt offenders have found a 
way, with the aſſiſtance of their friend the Thief- 


2 e üer, 
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taker, to eſcape che hand of juſtice? This will 
give them encouragement, and make them def- 
perate, as well as frequent in their rebberies, 

and, what the citizens and others muſt dearly 
pay for, if not timely prevented, by putting a 
ſtop to the ſame. Wop 5 

In ſhort, the thief, the goal, the juſtice, and 
the king's evidence, all of them ſeem to be in- 
fluenced and managed by him, and, at this rate, 
none will be brought to the gallows, but ſuch as 
he thinks fit, &c. 5 

Now, if enquiry were to be made, by what 
means he arrived to this pitch of preferment he 
is now at, you will find that he hath been a preat 
proficient | in all matters and things, that he hath 
| hitherto engaged in. 
I. Who, when in a private ſtation, and fotlow- 
ed the trade of buckle-making, knew how to 


plate a crown-piece as well as any that followed 
that employment. 
II. When he became an des. did the bu- 
ſineſs ſkitriſhly, and as effectually, as any of thoſe 
he now ſets up. 
III. When he was a twang, and followed the 
tail of his wife, Mary Milliner, a common night- 
walker, no ſooner had ſhe picked a pocket, and 
given him the ſignal by a hem! or otherwiſe, 
but he had impudence and courage enough to at- 
tack the cull, untill the buttock had made her 
eſcape. 


IV. When king of the gipſies, Jonathan Wild 
did execute the hidden and dark part of a ſtroller 


to all intents and purpoſes, untill, jo Holborn, 


by order of the juſtice, his: frittiſh nd babooniſh 
majeſty was ſet in the ſtocks for the ſame. 


V. Now King among the thieves, and Lying- 
maſter- general of England, One -general of 


the 
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the army of ptunderers, and Anibaſſador Extra- 
ordinaty from the Prince of the Air, hath taken 
up his refidence in an apartment fitted up on pur- 
poſe for him in the Palace of the Queen of Hell, 


where continual attendance is given for receiving 


and buying ſtolen goods; as likewiſe, to pay them 
back again, provided the right owners will offer 
money enough for the fame; but if not, then 
doth his excellency fly off, and give you to under- 
ftand, that the goods he hath heard of, are not 
yours, and that he cannot aſſiſt you, and that you 
may be gone about your bufineſs, for —— he will 
take a ſum of money of the thief, or diſpoſe of 
the goods ſome other way, Certainly, ſuch a 


monſter of iniquity as this is not to be found in 


any part of the habitable world, ſave only in this 
kingdom, and this infatuated city, and places ad- 
Jacent, thoſe places of general corruption. 5 
+ VI. There being one thing more, which he ear- 


neſtly deſires, and ſollicits to be employed in 


finding out, and ſetting up evidences againſt the 
ON 

falſe coiners, and, then you need not doubt but 
in a little time you will have as many coiners, as 
vou have thieves, O! London! London! fo 
much famed for thy good order; by what means 
is it now come to paſs, that thou art become a. 


receptacle for a den of thieves and robbers, and 
all ſorts of villainous perſons and practices? 


It may be proper to examine a little into the 
trade of puniſhing wickedneſs and vice, the ſame 
being become one of. the moſt myſterious, pro- 


fitable, and flouriſhing trades now in the kingdom 


—and the open, but unwarrantable and pernicious 

practice of the regulator (Jonathan Wild.) 
And, in order thereto, | ſhall here take-a view 

of him in the public ſtreets, which he ſo much 


boaſteth of, and fain would perſuade you, that 
om 


L 25.7 ' | 
he doth ſo much good to the public, by ſtopping 
the whores, and other perſons viciouſly inclined, 
and forcibly entering the houſes of bawdry, and 
taking them out from thence, and committing 
them to goals. And now pray, what's the con- 
ſequence of all this? woeful experience plainly 
ſhews, that, by the ill acquaintance, and conver- 
ſation they meet with there, they learn to be 
thieves, and find the way to the Thief-takers 
houſes, ſet up by them on purpoſe to harbour 
and train up one brood of thieves under another, 
and fo ſcreen and ſave them from the gallows, to 
the end that they may live by the reverſion of 
them. And now it is the general complaint, that 
people are afraid, when it is dark, to come to 
their houſes, for fear that their hats and wigs 
ſhould be ſnatched from off their heads, or their 
ſwords taken from their ſides, or, that they may 
be blinded, knocked down, cut or ſtabbed ; nay, 
the coaches cannot ſecure them, but, they are 
likewiſe affaulted, cut and robbed in the public 
ſtreets.— And, how can you ſuppoſe it to be other- 
wiſe, when there are ſo many public offices, pub- 
lic and private houſes, public inns and public 
ſhops, ſet up on purpoſe to harbour thieves and 


robbers, and carry on the baſeſt deſigns with 
them.'— | 


Joxarnax WiLD's 1 of bimſelf, and the 
| City Marſpal. 


6 W H E N two of a profeſſion are at variance, 
the world is let into many important diſ- 
coveries; and, whether it be among thiet-takers, 
lawyers, or clergymen, an expectation naturally 
ariſes of ſome Billingſgate treatment. For the 
Vor. II. D ſatis- 
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ſatis faction of the world in this particular, I ſhall, 


like a true cock of the game, anſwer Mr. Hitchen 
at his own weapons. — 

Says my old maſter in iniquity, One thief- 
« taker brought to juſtice, is more for the advan- 
etage of the city, than a hundred thieves: Not 
to juſtify the practice of thief-taking, I acquieſce 
with him in this, if the oldeſt offenders are to be 
firſt proſecuted, and then I'll leave the world te 
judge, ——Who will firſt deſerve an exemplary 
puniſhment. 

This looks as if Jonathan was not the original 
thief-taker, but, that he borrowed ſome hints 
from the marſhal, and afterwards improved them. 

The information he mentioned, in reſpect to 
the ſetting up an evidence, is entirely groundleſs, 


the perſon accuſed being perfectly ignorant of itz 
and there are enough to prove that the evidence 


voluntarily appeared before my lord mayor: and, 
as for not returning of goods for want of a reward 


ſufficient to the value, I ſhall ſhew what flagrant 


crimes the city marſhall has been guilty 5 of 


this nature. 


Jonathan does not here deny the charge of not 


returning the goods, and rherefore we may ven- 


ture to take it for fact. 
Says this author,. —< He knew how to plate a 


c crown piece as well as any that followed that 


6c employment.“ Now, if he could prove this 
aſſertion, or any thing like it, it is very rational 
to ſuppoſe, that he would bring the thief-taker 
to condign puniſhment, being his implacable ene- 
m 

That ſetting up evidences againſt falſe coiners 
ts the way to have as many coiners as thieves, is 
ſuch a piece of nonſenſe, abſurdity, and coptra- 
diction, that it is not to be paralleled, p 
| An 
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And it is a notable piece of inconſiſtency to ſay, 
that taking whores out of bawdy-houſes, and 
ſending them to workhouſes, makes them thieves, 
By this way of arguing, the houſes of correction, 
inftead of deterring iniquity, increaſe thefts, and 
robberies, and the reformers of manners are the 
promoters of wickedneſs.—But it is no wonder 
that the marſhal, throughout his treatiſe, ex- 
preſſes a great deal of uneaſineſs at the informers, 
for thoſe perſons very much leſſen his intereſt in 
ſuppreſſing houſes of lewdneſs, the keepers where- 
of have been generally penfioners to him.——1 
can produce perſons who will make it appear, 
that ſeveral houſes of ill fame are ſupported by 


quarterly payments to him. Beſides, there being 


frequently ſums of money extorted from libertines 
for connivance at their lewdneſs, and ſometimes. 
from perſons intirely innocent, and unacquainted 
with the character of thoſe houſes. And he has 
of late been ſo audacious, as to examine taverns 
of the beſt reputation, and inſiſt upon yearly com- 
pofitions from them, though the only payment be 
Has met with, has been a ſalute with a crab-tree 


cudgel, and a decent toſs in a blanket. 


He has ſhewn ſuch an excellence in the flaſh or 
cant dialect, that every body muſt allow him a 
maſter, and that experience only muſt have com- 
pleated him, — His dialogue demonſtrates his 
ren knowledge in the intrigues of pick-pockets, 

ouſe-breakers, and highwaymen; and a man 
would ſwear by his apt deſcription, that he had 
been an actor in all. The boys in the ken ſweax- 
ing and grinning like ſo many hell-cats, and the 
man in the filver-buttoned coat, and knotted wig, 
with a ſword by his fide, is an exact ſcene of a 
City-officer, and his company of pick-pockets at 
an alchouſe between Moorfields and Iflington, 

| D 2 where 


Cay 


where they uſed to rendezvous daily „the boys giv- 
ing an account of their day's work, and the maſter 


diſpenſing further inſtructions. 


I need not mention his being nearer the er 
than ever a certain perſon was to the ſtocks.— 
And, however a certain diminutive perſon may 
reſemble a baboon, it is evident to all that know 
the gigantic city marſhal, that he wants nothing 
but a cloven foot to perſonate, in all reſpects, his 
father Beelzebub. 
There are many other particulars which 1 ſhall 
omit, and proceed to ſeveral matters of fact, to 
make appear, that (inſtead of a ſcoundrel author's 
being intirely free from all the evil practices he 


pretends to fix upon others. 


has treated of) he is guilty of the ſame crimes he 


After the marſhal's ſuſpenſion in his office, and 


he was forbid attendance on the lord-mayor, he 
on a time applied himſelf to the buckle- maker 
near Cripplegate, in the following manner: 
Jam very ſenfible that you are let into the 
knowledge of the intrigues of the compter, par- 
ticularly with relation to the ſecuring of pocket- 
books: but your experience is inferior to mine; 
1 can put you in a far better method than you 
are acquainted with, and which may be done 
with ſafety; for, though | am ſuſpended, 1 
ſtill retain the power. of acting as canſtable, 
and, notwithſtanding I cannot be heard before 
my lord. mayor as formerly, I have intereſt a- 
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mong the aldermen upon any complaint. 


« But I muſt firſt tell you, that you ſpoil the 
trade of thief-taking, in advancing greater re- 


wards than are neceſſary; 


I give but half-a- 


crown a book, and, when the thieves and 
pick-pockets ſee you and | confederate, they'll 
ſubmit to our terms, and likewiſe continue their 


A 


5 ; 


&« thefts 


E 


ce thefts for foar of coming to the gallows by our 


c means.——You ſhall take a turn with me as my 


&« ſervant, or aſſiſtant, and we'll commence our 
« rambles this night.” 

The night approaching, the marihal and the 
buckle-maker began their walk at temple-bar, 
and called in at ſeveral brandy-ſhops, and ale- 
| houſes, between that and Fleet-ditch : ſome of 
the maſters of theſe houſes complimented the 
marſhal with punch, others with brandy, and 
ſome preſented him with fine ale, offering their 
ſervice to their worthy protector. 

The marſhal made them little anſwer; but gave 
them to underſtand, all the ſervice he expected 
from them was, to give him information of pock- 
et-books, or any goods ſtolen, as a pay-back ; 
« For you women of the town,” (addreſſing him- 


ſelf to ſome females in one of the ſhops) © make 


« it a common practice to reſign things of this 
« nature to the bullies and rogues of your reti- 
„ nue; but this ſhall no longer be borne with, 
« I'll give you my word; both they and you ſhall 
cc be detected, unleſs you deliver all the pocket- 


c books you meet with to me. What do you 


„c think I bought my place for, but to make the 
© moſt of it? and you are to underſtand this is 


«© my man (pointing to the buckle-maker) to aſ- 


« fiſt me. And if you at any time for the future 
<« refuſe to yield up the watches and books you 
cc take, either to me, or my ſervant, you may be 
« aſſured of being all ſent to Bridewell, and not 
&* one of you ſhall be permitted to walk the ſtreets. 
For, notwithſtanding I am under a ſuſpenſion, 
« (the chief reaſon of which is, for not ſuppreſs- 
* 


« ſtill a power of puniſhing, and you ſhell dearly 


“ pay 


ing the practices of ſuch vermin as you) I have 
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te pay for the leaſt ee to what I have - 
« commanded.” 

Strutting along the ſireets' a little farther, the 
marſhal on a ſudden ſeized two or three dexterous 
pick-pockets, reprimanding them for not paying 
their reſpects to their mighty chief; and withal, 
aſking them to what parts of the town they were 
rambling, and whether they did not ſee him? to 
which they anſwered, that they ſaw him at a 
diſtance (he being big and remarkable enough to 
be known by them and their brethren) but he 
caught hold of them ſo haſtily, that they had no 
time to addreſs him. We have been ſtrolling,” 
continued the pick pockets, © over Moorfields, 
« and from thence to the Blue-Boar, in purſuit 
% of you; but, not finding you as uſual, we were 
« under ſome fears that you were indiſpoſed : o 
The marſhal replied, he ſhould have given them 
a meeting there, but had been employed the 
whole day with his new man, © You are to be 
« very careful,” ' ſaid he, © not to oblige any 
„ perfon but myſelf, or ſervant, with pocket- 
5% books: if you prefume to do otherwiſe, you 
& ſhall ſwing for it, and we are out in the city 
* every night to obſerve your . motions.” Theſe 
inſtructions given, the pick-pockets left us, mak- 
ing their maſter a low congee, and promiſing obe- 
dience, This was the progreſs of the firſt night 
with the buckle-maker, whom he told, that his 
ſtaff of authority terrified the ignorant to the ex- 
tent of his wiſhes, 

Some nights afterwards, walking towards the 
back part of St. Paul's, ſaid the marſhal to the 
buckle-maker, „ Fil now ſhew you a brandy- 
« ſhop that entertains no company but whores 
* and thieves. This is a houſe for our purpoſe, 
and J am informed, that a woman of the town, 

« who 
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« who frequents it, has lately decently robbed : A 


cc gentleman of his watch and pocket-boek ; the : 


« advice I received from her companion, with 
c whom I have a good underſtanding. We will 
« go into the houſe, and, if we can find this wo- 
« man, I will aſſume a more ſtern countenance 
(though at beſt, 1 look like an infernal,) and, 
« by continued threats, extort a confeſſion, and 
« by that means get poſſeſſion of the watch and 
«© pocket-book ; in order to which, do you flily 
c accoſt her companion.”— Here he deſcribed 
her.“ Call to her, and inform her, that your 
« maſter is in a damned ill humour, and ſwears, 
« if ſhe does not inſtantly make a diſcovery where 


* 


« the watch and pocket-book may be found, at 


« fartheſt by to-morrow, he will certainly ſend 


„ her to the Compter, and thence to the Work- 
« houſe.” 


The means being thus concerted to gain the 


valuable goods, both maſter and man entered the 
ſhop, in purſuit of 'the game, and, according to 
expectation, they found the perſon wanted, with 
ſeveral others; whereupon the marſhal, ſhewing 


an enraged countenance, becoming the deſign, 


and the buckle- maker being obliged to follow his 
example, the company faid, that the maſter and 
man looked as ſour as two devils, —* Devils,” 
129 the marſhal, „ I'll make ſome of you devils, 
« if you do not immediately diſcover the watch 
dad and pocket-book, I am employed to procure.” 
«© We do not know your meaning, fir,” an- 
ſwered ſome, © Who do you diſcourſe to?” ſal 


others, + we know nothing of it.” The marſhal 


replied in a more ſoft tone, “ You are ungrate- 
ful to the laſt degree, to deny me this ſmall re- 
« queſt, when I was never let into the ſecret of 


% any thing to be (EXE from a gentleman, but! | 
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ce communicated it to you, deſcribing the perſon 
C ſo exactly, that you could not miſtake the 
« man; and there is ſo little got at this rate, 
« that the devil may trade with. you for me.” 
This ſpeech being over, the marſhal gave a 


nod to his man, who, in obedience to his maſ- 


ter's motions, and his former commands, called 


one of the women to the door, and, telling the 


ſtory above directed, the female anſwered, © Un- 
« conſcionable devil! when he gets five or ten 
c guineas, not to beſtow above five or ten ſhill- 

« ings upon us unfortunate wretches ! but how - 


c ever, rather than go to the Compter, I'll try 


« what is to be done.” 

The woman, returning to the marſhal, aſked 
him, what he would give for the delivery of the 
watch, being ſeven or eight pounds in value, and 
the pocket-book having in it ſeveral notes and 
goldſmith's bills: to which the marſhal anſwered, 


a guinea, and told her, it was much better to 
comply, than to go to Newgate, which ſhe muſt 


certainly expect upon her refuſal. ' 

The woman replied, that the watch was in 
pawn for forty ſhillings, and, if he did not ad- 
vance that ſum, ſhe ſhould be obliged to ſtrip 
herſelf for the redemption, though, when her 
furbelowed ſcarf was laid aſide, ſhe had nothing 
underneath, but furniture for a paper-mill. Aft- 
ter abundance of words, he allowed her 308. for 
the watch and book, which ſhe accepted, and the 
watch was never returned to the owner, | 

Some little time after this, a gentleman in li- 
quor going into the Blue Boar, near Moorfields, 
with a woman of the town, immediately loſt his 
watch. He applied to the marſhal, deſiring his 
aſſiſtance z but the buckle-maker being well ac⸗ 
quainted with the walk between Cripplegate, and - 


Moor- 
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Moorfields, had the fortune to find the woman. 
The maſter immediately ſeized her, on notice 
given, and, by vehement threatnings, obliged 
her to a confeſſion. She declared, that ſhe had 
ſtolen the watch, and carried it to a woman, that 
kept a brandy-ſhop near, deſiring her to aſſiſt in 


the ſale of it. The miſtreſs of the brandy-ſhop 


readily anſwered, ſhe had it from an-honeſt young 
woman that frequented her houſe, whoſe hufban 
was gone to ſea; whereupon, ſhe pawned the 
watch for its value, and ordered the ſale. 


This ſtory ſeeming reaſonable, the watch- maker 


purchaſed the watch, and gave the money agreed 


for it, which was fifty ſhillings. Thus the ſale 


of the watch being diſcovered, the marſhal with 


his ſtaff and aſſiſtants, immediately repaired to 


the watch-maker's houſe, and ſeized the watch- 
maker, in the ſame manner as a perſon would do 
the greateſt criminal: he carried him to a public- 
houſe, telling him, that, if he did not forthwith 
ſend for the watch, he ſhould be committed. to 
Newgate. | 

The watch- maker, not brine any ways accuſ- 
tomed to unfair dealings, directly anſwered, that 
he bought the watch, and the perſon he had it of 
would produce the woman that ſtole it, if it were 
ſtolen, the woman being then preſent, The mar- 
' ſhal replied, he had no buſineſs with the perſons 


that ſtole the watch, but with him in whoſe poſ- 


ſeſſion it was found, "and that, if he did not in- 


ſtantly ſend for the watch, and deliver it, without 


inſiſting upon any money, but, on the contrary, 
return him thanks for his civility, which deſerved 
five or ten pieces, he would, without delay, fend 
him to Newgate, Fe 85 
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Hereupon the innocent watch- maker, being 
much ſurprized, ſent for the watch, and ſurrender- 
ed it to him; and ſince that he has been well ſatis- 
fied, that the perſon who owned the watch made 
a reſent to the Marſhal of three guineas for his 
trouble, and the poor watch-maker never had a 
farthing for bis fifty ſhillings. This ſtory and the 
following, ſufficiently demonſtrate the honeſty of 
the City Marſhal. 

Some time ago a biſcuit-· baker near Wapping, | 
having loſt a pocket-book, wherein was, among 


other papers, an exchequer bill for 100l. applied 


himſelf to the marſhal's man, the buckle-maker, 
for the tecovery thereof; the buckle-maker ad- 
viſed him to advertiſe it, and ftop the payment of 
the bill, which he did accordingly ; but, having 
no account of his bill, -he came to the buckle- 
maker ſeveral times about it, and at length he 
told him, there had been with bim n tall man, 
with a long peruke and ſword, calling himſelf the 


city marſhal, and aſked bim, if he had loſt his 


pocket · book? the biſcuit- maker anſwered, Yes, 
defiring to know his reaſons for aſking him loch a 


queſtion, and whether he could give him any in- 
telligence. He replied, no, he could not give 
him any intelligence of it as yet, but defired to 
be informed, whether he had employed any per- 
fon to ſearch after it? To which the biſcuit- 


baker anſwered, he had employed one Wild. 


Whereupon the martfhal told him, he was under 


a miſtake, for he ſhould have applied to him, 
who was the only perſon in England that could 
have ſerved him, bein well aſſured it was entire- 
ly out of the power os Wild, or any of thoſe fel- 
lows, to know where it was.—This was very 
certain, he baving it at that time in his cuſtody, 

and 
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and deſired to know the reward that would be 
given. The gentleman anſwered, he would give 
10l. Phe marſhal replied, that a greater reward 
ſhould be offered, for that exchequer bills, and 
thoſe things were ready money, and could imme- 
diately be ſold, and that, if he had employed 
him in the beginning, and offered 40 or gol. he 
would have ſerved him. 

The biſcuit- baker acquainting Wild with this 
ſtory, Wild gave it as his opinion, that the pock- 
et- book was in the Marſhal's poſſeffion, and there - 
fore it would be to no purpoſe to continue adver- 
tifing it, he being well aſſured, that the Marſhal 
would not have taken the pains to find out the 
biſcuit-baker, unleſs he knew how to get at it. 

Upon the whole, Wild adviſed the biſcuit- 
baker rather to advance his bidding, conſidering 
what hands the note was in, and becauſe the 
Marſhal had often told his ſervant, how eafily he 
could diſpoſe of bank-notes and exchequer bills, 
at gaming- houſes, which he very much fre- 
quented. 

Purſuant to this advice, the owner at laſt went 
a ſecond time to the Marſhal, and bid forty 
pounds for his pocket- book and bill. « Zounds, 
& Sir,“ ſaid the Marſhal, „ you are too late!“ 
which was all the ſatisfaction he gave him. Thus 
the poor biſcuit- baker was tricked out of his ex- 
chequer bill; but it happened a ſmall time after, 
that ſome of: the young fry of pick-pockets, un- 
der the tuition of the Marſhal, fell out in ſharing 
the money given them for this very pocket-book ; 
whereupon one of them came to the perſon firſt 
employed by the biſcuit-baker, and diſcovered 
the whole matter, viz. that he had ſold the biſ- 
cuit-baker's pocket- book, with the hundred pound 
exchequer note in it, and other bills, to the 
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City-Marſhal, at a tavern in Alderſgate-ſtrect, 
for four or five guineas. 

The perſon, to whom the boy applied himſelf, 
aſked him what ſort of a perſon the gentleman 
was that he took it from, who readily anſwered, 
that he was a luſty elderly man, with light hair, 
which was very apparent to be the ſame perſon. 
There are ſeveral living who will Juſtify this ac- 
count of the whole affair, and the 'exchequer bill 
was never returned to the owner, but paid to 
another perſon, though i it could never be traced 


back. 


This account, entirely fact, contains a charge 
far greater than any the Marſhal has pretended to 
"UE upon the thief-taker, as he ſtiles him. 


Ta ſhew farther the dealings and good correſpon- 

dence between the Marſhal and the thieves and 
pick- pockets about town, I think it progee to 
inſert 1 5 following ſtory. 


Some time ago, when a perſon ſtood in the 
pillory near Charing-Croſs, a gentleman in the 
crowd was deprived of a pocket-book, which had 
in it bills and lottery-tickets, to the value of ſe- 
veral hundred pounds; and a handſome reward 
was at firſt offered for it in a public advertiſe- 
ment, thirty pounds at leaſt, 

The "Marſhal, having a ſuſpicion that a fa- 


mous pick-pocket, known by his lame hand, 


had taken the book, he applied to him, and, to 
enforce a confeſſion and delivery, told him, with 
a great deal of aſſurance, that he mutt be the per- 
ſon, ſuch a man, with a lame hand, being de- 
ſcribed by the gentleman, to be near him, and 
whom, he was certain, had ſtolen his book. “ In 
„ ſhort,” ſays he, you had the book, and you 

& mul 
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« muſt bring it to me, and you ſhall ſhare the 
« reward; but if you refuſe to comply with ſuch 
« advantageous terms, you muſt never expect to 
©« come within the city gates; for, if you do, 
cc Bridewell, at leaſt, if not Newgate, ſhall be 
& your refidence.” 

After ſeveral meetings, the Marſhal's old friend 
could not deny that he had the pocket book; 
but he ſaid to the Marſhal, © I did not expect 
« this rigorous treatment from you, after the 
cc ſervices I have done you, in concealing you 
« ſeveral times, and by that means Keeping you 
« out of a goal. It is not the way to ex pect any 
« future ſervice, when all my former good off. 
« ces are forgotten.“ 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the Marſhal ill 
inſiſted upon what he had at firſt propoſed; and, 

at length, the pick- pocket conſidering that bo 
could oke repair to the Exchange, or elſewhere, 
to follow his pilfering employment, without the 
Marſhal's conſent, and fearing to be a mark of 
his revenge, he condeſcended to part with the 
pocket-book, upon terms reaſonable between 
buyer and ſeller. Whereupon, ſays the Marſhal, 
« I loft all my money laſt night at gaming, ex- 
& cept a gold watch in my pocket, which | be- 
ce ljeve there will be no enquiry after, it comin 

« to hand by an intrigue with a famous woman of 
ce the town, whom the gentleman will be aſhamed 
io proſecute, for fear of expoſing himſelf. Il 
exchange goods for goods with you.” So the 
pick-pocket, rather than he would riſk the con- 
ſequence of diſobliging his maſter, concluded 
the bargain. 
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We ſhall now preſent you with a ſtory, which 


ſhews the Marſhal's prodigious courage and 


forwardneſs to hang Burglars, even his own 
pupils, for the reward. 


One night, not far from St. Paul's, the Mar- 
mal, and the Buckle-maker his man, met with a 
detachment of pick- pocket boys, who inſtantly, 
at the ſight of their maſter, took to their heels 
and ran away. The Buckle maker aſked the 
meaning of their ſurprize. To which the Mar- 
ſhal anſwered, © I know their meaning, a pack 
< of rogues! they were to have met me in the 
fields. this morning with a book I am inform- 
ed they have taken from a gentleman, and 
they are afraid of being ſecured for their dif 
<« obcdience, There is Jack Jones among them. 
% ---We'll catch the whore's-birds.” Jack Jones, 


ce 
cc 


cc 


running behind a coach to make his eſcape, was 


taken by the Marſhal and his man. The maſter 
carried him to a tavern, and threatened him ſe- 
verely, telling him he believed they were turned 
houſe-breakers, and that they were concerned in 
a burglary lately committed by four young cri- 


- minals, This happening to be fact, and the boy 
fearing the Marſhal had been informed of it, he, 


for his own ſecurity, confeſſed, and the Marſhal 
promiſed to ſave his life on his becoming evi- 
dence. Whereupon the Marſhal committed the 
boy to the Compter till the next morning, when 


he carried him before a juſtice of the peace, who 


took his information, and iſſued a warrant for the 

apprehending his companions. G 
Notice being given where the criminals were 

to be tound, viz, at a houſe in Beach- lane, the 


Mar- 


LJ 
Marſhal and his man went privately in the night 
thither, and liſtening at the door, they over- 
heard the boys, with ſeveral others in a mixed 
company. | 1 0 
They entered the houſe, where they met ten 
or eleven perſons, who were in a great rage, en- 
quiring what bufineſs the Marſhal had there, and 
ſaluted him with a few oaths, which occa- 
fioned the Marſhal to make a prudent retreat, 
pulling the door after him, and leaving his little 
man to the mercy of the favage company. 
In a ſhort time, the Marſhal returned with 
eight or ten watchmen and a conſtable; and, at 
the door, the Marſhal, out of his daſtardly diſ- 
poſition, though his pretence was a ceremonious 
reſpect, obliged the _ conſtable to go in firſt; but 
the conſtable and Marſhal were both ſo long in 
their compliments, that the man thought neither 
of them would enter in: at laſt the conſtable en- 
| tering with his long ſtaff extended before him, 
the Marſhal manfully followed, crying out. 
„Where are the rebel villains? Why don't ye 
« ſecure them?” The Buckle-maker anſwered, 
that they were under the table ; upon which the 
eonſtable pulled out the juvenile offenders, nei- 
ther of whom were above twelve years of age. 
The two boys now taken were committed to 
Newgate ; but the fact being committed in the 
county of Surry, they were afterwards removed 
to the Marfhalſea Priſon, The aſſizes coming on 
at Kingſton, and Jones giving his evidence a- 
gainſt his. companions, before the grand jury, 
the bill was found, and the Marſhal indotſed his 
name on the back of it, to have the honour of 
being an evidence againſt theſe monſtrous houſe- 
breakers. On the trial, the nature of the fact 
was declared ; but the parents of the offenders 


appcar- 
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appeared, and ſatisfied the court, that the Mar- 


al was the occaſion of the ruin of theſe boys, by 


taking them into the fields, and encouraging them 
in the ſtealing of pocket-books : and told him, 


on his affirming they were thieves, that he had 


made them ſuch. _ * 
The judge obſerving the Marſhal's views were 


more to get the reward than to do juſtice, ſum- 

med up the charge to the jury, in favour of the 
boys, who were thereupon acquitted, and the 
Marſhal reprimanded. He was ſo enraged at 


this, and ſo angry with himſelf for not accuſing 


the boys of other crimes, that he immediately 
returned to London, and left his man to diſcharge 


the whole W at Kingſton, 


The following Story is a fit companion to the 


preceding one. 


A gentleman, that had loſt his watch when in 


company with a woman of the town, applied to a 


perſon belonging to the Compter, who recom- 
mended him to the Buckle-maker to procure the 
ſame; and the gentleman applying accordingly 
to him, and giving a deſcription of the woman, 
the Buckle-maker, a few days after, traverſing 
Fleet-ſtreet with his maſter in an evening, . hap- 
pened to meet with the female, (as he apprehend- 
ed by the deſcription of the gentleman) who had 
ſtolen the watch, and, coming nearer, he was 
ſatisfied therein. | 

He told his maſter, that ſhe was the very per- 
ſon deſcribed; to which the maſter anſ{wcred, 
with an air of pleaſure, © I am glad to find we 
c have a proſpect of ſomething to-night to de- 
« fray our expences,” and immediately with his 


man ſeized the female, and carried her to a pub- 
lic 


4 

lic-houſe, where, upon examination, ſhe confeſs- 
ed it was in her power to ſerve the marſhal in it; 
telling him, that, if he would pleaſe to go with 
her home, or ſend his man, the watch would be 
returned, and a ſuitable reward for the trouble. 
The man aſked his maſter his opinion, whether 
he thought he might purſue the woman with 
ſafety? to which he replied, Yes, for that he 
knew her: and giving hints of his following at a 
reaſonable diſtance for his ſecurity, which he did 
with a great deal of precaution, as will appear; 
for the man proceeding with the female, ſhe in- 
formed him that her huſband, who had the 
watch about him, was at a tavern near White- 
fryars, and, if he would condeſcend to go thi- 
ther, he might be furniſhed with it, without giv= 
ing himſelf any further trouble, together with the 
reward he deſerved. To which the man conſent- 
ed, and, coming to the tavern, ſhe made enquiry 
for the company ſhe had been with but a ſhort 
ſpace before; and, being informed they were ſtill 
in the houſe, ſhe ſent m word by the drawer, that 
the gentlewoman, who had been with them that 

evening, defired the favour to ſpeak with them. 

Tie drawer going in, and delivering the meſſage, 
immediately three or four gentlemen came from 

the room to the woman: ſhe gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the marſhal's man had accuſed her of 
ſiealihg a watch, telling them ſhe ſuppoſed it 
muſt be ſome other woman, who had afſumed her 
name, and deſiring their protection; upon this 
the whole company ſallied out, and attacked the 
| Marſhal's man in a very violent manner, to make 
a reſcue of the female, upbraiding him for diſ- 
gracing a gentlewoman of her reputation” 
Vol. II. © „ 
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The marſhal, obſerving the ill ſucceſs of his 

man, and fearing the diſcipline of a poker, fire- 

fork, and fire- brands (which his man was obliged 

I | to go through) reſerving his fate of this kind to 

| Futurity, decently made off, hugging himſelf | 

i that he had eſcaped the ſevere treatment he | 

equally deſerved with him, ON I 
The man in the ſtruggle ſhewed his reſentment 
chicfly againſt the female ; and, after a long con- 
teſt, wherein he diſrobed her ſo effectually, that 

| ſhe appeared like Eve without her fig-leaf, ſhe 
was in that pickle thruſt out at the back door; 

ij and immediately the watch being called, he and 

if the reſt of the men were ſeized. 

= As they were going to the Compter, the Mar- 

it ſhal overtook them near Bow-church, and aſked 

1 his man the occaſion of his long abſence, coming 

1 Ap to him in great haſte; the man anſwered, that 
| he had been at the tgvern with the woman, where 

| he thought he ſaw him : the maſter anſwered, 

| that indeed he was there, but, ſeeing the confu- 

| ſion ſo great, he went off to call the watch and 
conſtables. ge RT 
This dialogue being over, the marſhal uſed his 
intereſt to get his man off, but to no purpoſe, he 
being carried to the Compter with the reſt of the 
company, in order to make an agreement there, 
The next morning the woman ſent to her com- 
panions in the Compter, letting them know, khat, 
if they could be releaſed, the watch ſhould be 

returned without any conſideration, which was 
accordingly done, and a ſmall preſent made to 

the marihal's. man for ſmart-money ; and upon 
nb the perſons were all diſcharged, paying their 
ees. 5 

The watch being now ready to be produced to 

the owner, the marſhal inſiſted upon the greateſt 


part 
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part of the reward, as being the greateſt perſon 
in authority: the man declared it unreaſonable, 
unleſs he had partook of the largeſt ſhare of the 
baſtinado. But however,” ſays the marſhal, 
« have now an opportunity of playing my old 
« game; I'll oblige the gentleman to give me 
ce ten 8 to ſave his reputation, which is ſo 
« nearly concerned with a common proſtitute,” 
But the gentleman knew too much of his charac- 
ter to be thus impoſed upon, and would give him 
no more than what he promiſed, which was three 
guineas. The maſter at firſt refuſed, but his man 
(who had the moſt right to make a new contra@) 
adviſing him to act cautiouſly, he at laſt agreed 
to accept the reward at firſt offered, giving his 
man only one guinea for his ſervice and the cure 
of his wounds. This is a ſufficient inftance of the 
marſha}s cowardice and inhumanity.  ._ 

Having recited theſe faithful accounts, of the 
_ flagrant crimes the marſhal has been guilty of in 
the way of thief-taking, I come to others of leſs 
conſequence, RE 3 

One night the marſhal and buckle- maker being 
abroad in their walks, not far from the Temple, 
they diſcovered a clergyman ſtanding againſt the 
wall, in an alley to which he had retired, as per- 
ſons frequently do on account of modeſty and de- 
ceneßß Immediately a woman of the town lying 
in wait for prey, bruſhed by, the clergyman ſay- 
ing aloud, What does the woman want?“ The 
marſhal inſtantly ruſhed in upon them, and ſeized 
the clergyman, bidding his man ſecure the wo- 
man. The clergyman reſiſted, proteſting his in- 
nocence, (which his language to the woman con- 
firmed) but finding it to no purpoſe, he at laſt de- 
fired that he might be permitted to go into an 
ironmonger's houſe near; but the marſhal refuſed, 
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and dragged the clergyman to the end of Sali. 


bury Court in Fleet-ſtreet, where he raiſed a mob 


about him; and two or three gentlemen that 
knew the parſon, happening to come by, aſked 
the mob what they were doing with him, tellin 

them he was chaplain to a noble lord, The 


rough gentry anſwered, „ Damn him, we be- 
“e lieve he's chaplain to the devil, tor we . 


« him with a whore.“ 


Hereupon the gentlemen deſired the niathal to 
go to a tavern that they might talk with him with- 
out noiſe and tumult, which he conſented to. 
When they came into the tavern, the clergyman 
aſked the marſhal by what authority he thus 
abuſed him? the marſhal replied, he was a city- 


officer (pulling out his ſtaff) and would have him 


to the Compter, unleſs he gave very good ſecu- 


rity for his appearance the next morning, when 


he would ſwear, that he caught him Wi the 
Whore. 


The clergyman ſeeing him ſo bent upon perjury, 


which would very much expoſe him, ſent for 
other perſons to vindicate his reputation, who, 


putting a glittering ſecurity into the marſhal's 
hand (which they found was the only way to deal 
with ſuch a monſter in iniquity) the clergyman 
was permitted to depart. 

The marſhal. being now ready for anothgr ad- 
venture, going up Ludgate-hill, he obſerved a 
well-drefled woman walking before, which he 
told the buckle-maker was a lewd woman, for 
that he ſaw her talking with a man. This was no 
ſooner ſpuke but he ſeized her, and aſked her 
who ſhe was? She made anſwer, that ſhe was a 
bailiff's wife. “ You are more like to be a 
« whore,” ſaid the marſhal, “ and as ſuch you 
4 ſhall go to the Compter.“ 


Taking 
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Taking the woman through St. Paul's Church- 
yard, ſhe defired liberty to tend for ſome friends 
but he would not comply with her requeſt, He 
forced her into the Nag's-head tavern in Cheap- 
ſide, where he preſently ordered a hot ſupper and 
plenty of wine to be brought in; commanding 
the female to fit at a diſtance from his worſhip, 
and telling her, that he did not permit ſuch ver- 
min to fit in his preſence, though he intended to 
make her pay the reckoning. - | 

When the ſupper was brought to the table, he 
fell to it luſtily, and would not allow the woman 
to eat any part of the ſupper with him, or to 
come near the fire, though it was extreme cold 
weather. When he had ſupped, he ſtared round, 
and, applying himſelf to her, told her, that if he 
had been an informer, or ſuch a fellow, ſhe would 
have called for eatables and wine herſelf, and not 
have given him the trouble of direction, or elſe 
would have flipped a piece into his hand. Adding, 
« You may do what you pleaſe : but though we 
« that buy our places, ſeem to go for nothing, [ 

can aſſure ye it is in my power, if I fee a wo- 
man in the hands of informers, to diſcharge 
ce her, and commit them. You are not ſo 1 igno- 
« rant, but you muſt gueſs my meaning.” She 
replied, that ſhe had money enough to pay for 
ſupper, and about three half .crowns more. 

is deſirable anſwer being given, he ordered 
his attendant to withdraw, while he 8 | 
the matter with her. 

When the buckle-maker came in again, the 
gentlewoman was very civilly aſked to fit by the 
fire, and eat the remainder of the ſupper, and in 
all reſpects treated very kindly, only with a 

pretended reprimand to give him better language 
whenever he ſhould ſpeak to her for the future. 


And, 
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And, after another bottle drank at her expence, 


ſhe was diſcharged. This is an excellent method 


to get a good ſupper gratis, and to fill an empty 
pocket. | 
Thele are ſome of the remarkable adventures 


of the marſhal and his man, after the marſhal's 


ſuſpenſion; and many others might be enume- 


rated, but, fearing to tire the reader's patience, 
I omit them; though it may not be amiſs to in- 
form the public, that a certain perſon, before his 


diſgrace, ufed to have daily meetings with the 
pick-pocket boys in Moorfields, and to treat 


them there plentifully with cakes and ale; offer- 


ing them ſufficient encoutagement to continue 
their theft: and at a certain time it happened, 
that one of the boys, more cunning than his 
companions, having ſtolen an alderman's pocket- 


book, and opening it, and finding ſeveral bank 
bills, he gave the caatihal to underſtand, rhat it 


was worth a great deal beyond the uſual price; 
and the notes being of conſiderable value, he in- 


fiſted upon five pieces. The marſhal told the 


boy, that five pieces was enough to break bim 


at once: that if he gave him two guineas he 
would be ſufficiently paid, but affured him, that 


if he had the good luck to obtain a handſome re- 
ward, he would make it up five pieces. 
Upon this preſent encouragement and 
expectation, the boy delivered up the p 
book, and a few days afterwards, being inform- 
ed that a very large reward had been given for 
the notes, he applicd to the marſhal for the re- 
maining three guineas according to promiſe ; but 
all the ſatisfaction he had wis; that he ſhould be 


ſent to the houle of correction if he continued to 


demand it; the marſhal telling him, that ſuch 
raſ- 
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raſcals as he were ignorant how to diſpoſe of their 
money. „ 

To prove that he dealt from the beginning with 
pick- pocket boys, I need only mention the cauſe 
of his being ſuſpended; which was for his con- 
niving at the intrigues of the pick-pockets; tak- 
ing the ſtolen pocket-books, and ſending threat- 
ening letters to the perſons that loſt them, under 
pretence that they had been in company with lewd 
women, and for extorting money from ſeveral 
perſons, and one in particular, who making his 
complaint to an eminent apothecary in the Poul- 
try, that knew the villainy of the marſhal, the 
affair was brought before the court of aldermen, 
where, upon examination, the marſhal was found 


guilty of that and many other notorious crimes, 
upon which, he was ſuſpended, 


We ſhall inſert the following adventure, to exhi- 
bit another part of the marſhal's character. 


One night the marſhal invited his man, the 
buckle-maker, to a houſe near the end of the Old 
Bailey, telling him, that he could introduce him 
to a company of he-whores. The man, not right- 
ly apprehending his meaning, aſked him if they 
were hermaphrodites? ““ No, ye fool you,” ſaid 
the marſhal, . “they are ſodomites, ſuch as deal 
« with their own ſex inſtead of females.” 

This being a curioſity the buckle-maker had 
not hitherto met with, he willingly accompanied 
his maſter to the houſe, which they had no ſoon- 
er entered, but the marſhal was complimented b 
Os company with the titles of madam and lady- 

ins". | 
The man, aſking the occafion of theſe uffcom- 
mon devoirs, the marſhal ſaid it was a familiar 

| lan- 
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language peculiar to the houſe. The man was 
not long there, before he was more ſurprized 
than at firſt; the men calling one another my 
dear, and bugging, kiſſing, and tickling each 
other, as if they were a mixture of wanton males 
and females, and aſſuming effeminate voices and 
airs. Some telling others that they ought to be 
whipped for not coming to ſchool more fre- 
quently. 

The marſhal was very merry in this aſſembly, 
and dallied with the young ſparks with a great 
deal of pleaſure, til} ſome perſons came into the 
houſe that he little expected to meet with in that 
place : and then, finding it out of his power to 
ſecure the lads to himſelf, he ſtarted up on a ſud- 
den in a prodigious rage, aſking the frolicking 
youths, if they were become ſo common as to vle 
theſe obnoxious houſes, and telling them he 
would ſpoil their diverſion : upon this he made 
his exit with his man, 

As he was going out of, the houſe he Gig, he 
ſuppoſed they would have the impudence to make 
a ball. The man deſiring him to explain what he 
meant by that, he anſwered, that there was a 
noted houſe in Holborn, to which ſuch ſort of 
perſons uſed to repair, and dreſs themſelves up 
in women's apparel, and dance and romp about, 
and make ſuch a helliſh noiſe, that a man would | 
ſwear they were a parcel of cats a catterwauling. 

—“ But,” ſays he, “ Pl be revenged of theſe 
% ſmock-faced young dogs. I'll watch their wa- 

«. ters, and ſecure them, and ſeud them to che 
5 53 

Accordingly, the marſhal knanice their uſual 
hours, and cuſtomary walks, placed himſelf with 
a conſtable in Fleet-ſtreet, and diſpatched his 


man, with another t to aſſiſt him, to the Old-Bai- 
ley. 
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ley. At the expected time ſeveral of the ſ porting 
young 


ers were ſeized 1n -women's apparel, and 
e to the Compter. 

The next day they were carried before the 
lord- mayor in the ſame dreſs they were taken in. 
Some were compleatly rigged in gowns, petti- 
coats, head cloaths, fine laced! ſhoes, furbelowed 
ſcarves and maſks; ſome had riding-hoods ; ſome 
were drefled like milk maids, others like ſhep- 
herdeffes with green hats, waiſtcoats and petti- 
coats; and others had their faces patched and 
painted, and wore very extenſive hoop- petticoats, 
which had been very lately introduced. 

His lordſhip having examined them, commit- 
ted them to the workhouſe, there to continue at 

hard labour during pleaſure; and, as part of their 
puniſhment, ordered them to be publicly con- 
ducted through the ſtreets in their female habits: 
purſuant to which order, the young tribe were 
carried in pomp to the workhouſe, and remained 
there a conſiderable time, till at laſt, one of them 
threatened the marſhal. with the ſame puniſhment 
for former adventures, and he thereupon applied 
to my lord-mayor, and procured their diſcharge. 

One of the young gentlemen was ſo mortified 
by this commitment, that he died in a few days 
after his releaſe. Any that want to be acquainted” 
with the Sodomitical Academy, may be informed 
where it is, and be praciouſly introduced by the 
accompliſhed Mr. Hitchin *, 
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* In April, 1727, Hitchin 993955 convicted of ſodomitical 
ptactices, was fentenced to pay a live of 20l. to ſtand in the pil- 
lory, and to ſuffer fix months impriſonment. 
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We ſhall now proceed to give ſome further ae- 
count of the hero of this narrative. When the 
thieves with whom he was in league faithfully 
related to him the particulars of the robberies 
they had committed, and entruſted to him the 
diſpoſal of their booties, he aſſured them that 
they might ſafely rely on him for protection a- 
gainſt the vengeance, of the law: and, indeed, 
it muſt, be acknowledged that in caſes of this na- 
ture he would perſevere in his endeavours to ſur- 
mount very great difficulties rather than wilfully 
falfify his word. _ 

Wild's artful behaviour, and the ounttunling 
with which he diſcharged his engagements, ob- 
_ tained him a- great ſhare of confidence among 

thieves of every denomination; in ſo much that 
if he cauſed it, to be intimated to- them that he 
was deſirous of ſceing them, and that they ſhould. 
not be moleſted, they would attend him with the 
utmoſt willingneſs, without entertaining the moſt 
diſtant apprehenfion of danger, although con- 
{cious that he had informations againſt them, and 
that their lives were abſolutely in his power: but 
if they preſumed to reject his propoſals, or proved 
otherwiſe refractory, he would addreſs them to 
rhe following effect: © I have given you my 

* word that you ſhould come and go in ſafety, 
and ſo you ſhall : but take care of yourſelf, for | 
« it ever you ſee me again, you ſee an enemy.” 

The great influence that Wild obtained over 
the thieves will not be thought a very extraord1- 
nary matter if it is conſidered that when he pro- 
miſed to uſe his endeayours for reſcuing. them 
from impending fate he was always defirous, and 
generally able, to ſucceed. Such as complied. 
with his meaſures he would never interrupt; but, 

on 


1 
on the contrary, afford them every encourage- 
ment for proſecuting their iniquitous practices; 
and if apprebhended by any other perſon he ſeldom 
failed of - procuring their diſcharge. His moſt 

uſual method (in deſperate caſes, and when mat- 
ters could not be managed with more eaſe and 
expedition) was to procure them to be admitted 
evidences, under pretext that it was 1n 'their 
power to make diſcoveries of high importance to 
the public. When they were in priſon he fre- 
quently attended them, and communicated to 
them from his own memorandums ſuch particu- | 
lars as he judged it would be prudent for them to 
relate to the court. When his accomplices were 
apprehended and he was not able to prevent their 
being brought to trial, he contrived ſtratagems 
(in which his invention was amazingly fertile) 
for keeping the principal witneſſes out of court; 
fo that the delinquents were generally diſmiſſed 
in defect of evidence. 

Jonathan was ever a moſt implacable enemy to 
thoſe thieves who were hardy enough to reject his 
terms, and diſpoſe of their ſtolen etfects for their 
own ſeparate advantage. He was induſtrious to 
an extreme in his endeavours to ſurrender them 
into the hands of juſtice; and being acquainted 
with all their uſual places of reſort, it was ſcarcely 
poſhble for them to eſcape his vigilance, . 

By ſubjecting thoſe who nonred his diſplea- 
ſure to the puniſhment of the law he obtained the 
re wards offered for purſuing them to conviction; 
greatly extended his aſcendency over the other 
thieves, who conſidered him with a kind of awe; 
and, at the ſame time, eſtabliſhed his character 
as being a man of great public utility. 

It was the practice of Wild to give inſtructions 
to the thieves whom he employed as to the man- 
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ner in which they ſhould conduct themſelves; 
and if they followed his directions, it was ſeldom 


that they failed of ſucceſs. But if they neglected 
a ſtrict obſervance of his rules, or were, through 


inadvertency or 1gnorance, guilty of any kind of 
miſmanagement or error in the proſecution of the 


ſchemes he had ſuggeſted, it was to be underſtood 
almoſt as an abſolute certainty that he would pro 
cure them to be convicted at the next ſeGons, 
deeming them to be unqualified ach the profeſſion 
of roguery. 

He was frequently aſked, how it was poſſible 
that he could carry on the buſineſs of reſtoring 
ſtolen effects, and yet not be in league with the 
robbers ; and his replies were always to this pur- 


poſe : *© My acquaintance among thieves is very 


4 extenſive, and when I receive information of a 
« robbery I make enquiry after the ſuſpected 
*“ parties, and leave word at proper places that if 
„ the goods are left where I appoint the reward 


N 


no imputation of guilt can fall upon me; for I 
* hold no interviews with the robbers, nor are 
ce the goods given into my poſſeſſion.” 

We ſhall now proceed to a relation of the moſt 


remarkable exploits of the hero of theſe pages; 


and our account muſt neceſſarily include many 
particulars relating to other notorious characters. 


A lady of fortune being on a viſit in Picca- 


dilly, her ſervants, leaving her ſedan at the door, 
went to refreſh themſelves at a neighbouring pub- 
lic-houſe. Upon their return the vehicle was not 
to be found; in conſequence of which the men 
immediately went to Wild, and having informed 
him of their loſs, and complimented him with 


the uſual fee, they were defired to call upon him 
again in a few days. Upon their ſecond applica- 


tion 


ſhall be paid, and no queſtions aſked. Surely | 
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tion Wild extorted from them a conſiderable 
reward, and then directed them to attend the 
Chapel in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields on the following 
morning during the time of prayers. The men 
went according to the appointment, and under 
the Piazzas * the Chapel perceived the chair, 
which upon examination they found to contain 
the velvet ſeat, curtains, and other furniture, and 
that it had received no kind of damage. 3 
A young gentleman named Knap accompanied 
his mother to Sadler's-Wells on Saturday, March 
31, 1716. On their return they were attacked 
about ten at night near the wall of Gray's-Inn- 
Gardens by five villains. The young gentleman 
was immediately knocked down, and his mother 
beirg exceedingly alarmed, called for aſſiſtance; 
upon which a piſtol was diſcharged at her, and 
ſhe inſtantly fell down dead. A conſiderable re- 
ward was offered by proclamation in the Gazette 
for the diſcovery of the perpetrator of this hor- 
rid crime; and Wild was remarkably aſſiduous 
in his endeavours to apprehend the offenders. 
From a deſcription given of ſome of the villains 
Wild immediately judged the gang to be compo- 
ſed of William White, Thomas Thurland, John 
Chapman, alias Edward Darvel, Timothy Dun, 
and Iſaac Rag. e A 
In the evening of Sunday, April 8, Wild re- 
ceived intelligence that ſome of the above-named 
men were drinking with their proſtitutes at a 
houſe kept by John Weatherly in Newtoner's 
Lane. He went to Weatherly's, accompanied 
by his man Abraham, and ſeized White, whom 
he brought away about midnight in a hackney 
coach, and lodged him in the Round-houſe. | 
White being ſecured, information was given 
to Wild that a man named James Aires was then 


at 


1 

at the Bell Inn, Smithfield, i in company with a 
woman of the town. Having an information 
againſt Aires, Wild, accompanied by his aſſiſt- 
ants, repaired to the inn, under the gateway of 
which they met Thurland, whoſe perſon had 
deen miſtaken by the informer for What of Aires. 
Thurland was provided with two brace of piſtols, 
but being ſuddenly ſeized, he was deprived of all 
opportunity of making uſe of thoſe weapons, 
and taken into cuſtody. 

They went, on the following night to a houſe 
in White Horſe Alley, Drury-Lane, where they 
apprehended Chapman, alias Darvel. Soon after 
the murder of Mrs. Knap, Chapman and others 
ſtopped the coach of Thomas Middlethwaite, 

Efq; but that gentleman eſcaped being robbed by 
diſcharging a blunderbuſs and wounding Chap- 
man in the arm, on which the villains retired. 

In a ſhort time after this Wild apprehended 
Iſaac Rag at a houſe which he frequented in St. 
Giles's, in conſequence of an information charg- 
ing him with a burglary. Being taken before a 
magiſtrate, in the courſe of his examination Rag 
inpeached twenty-two accomplices, charging 
them with being houſe.breakers, footpads, and 
receivers of ſtolen effects; and in conſequence 
hereof he was admitted an evidence for the crown. 

Rag was convicted of a miſdemeanor in Janu- 
ary, 1714-15, and ſentenced to ſtand three times 
in the pillory. He had concealed himſelf in the 
duſt-hole belonging to the houſe of Thomas 
Powell, where being diſcovered, he was ſearched, 
and a piſtol, ſome matches, and a number of 
pick- lock keys were found in his poſſeffion. His 
intention was evidently to commit a burglary, 
but as he did not enter the houſe, he was indict- 


ed for a miſdemeanor in entering the yard with 
* intent 
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intent to ſteal. He was indicted i in October 1715 
for a burglary in the houſe of Elizabeth Stanwell 
on the 24th of Avguſt : but he was 8 of 


this charge. 

White, Thurland, and Chapman v were arraign- 
a on the 18th, of May, 1716, at the ſeſhons 
houſe in the Old Bailey, on an indictment for al- 
ſaulting John Knap, Gent. putting! him in fear, 
and taking from him a hat and wig, on the 3iſt 
of March, 1716. They were alſo indicted for 
the murder of Mary Knap, widow; White by. 
diſcharging a piſtol loaded with powder and bul- 
lets, and thereby giving her a wound, of which 
ſhe immediately died, May 31, 1716. They 
were a ſecond time indicted for aflaulting and 
robbing John Gough: White was a fourth time 
indicted with James Ruſſel for a burglary in the 
houſe of George Barclay. And Chapman was a 
fourth time indicted for a burglary in the houſe 
of Henry Croſs. Theſe three offenders were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn on the 8th of June, 1716. 

Wild was indefatigable in his endeavours to, 
apprehend. Timothy Dun, who had hitherto ef. 
caped the hands of juſtice by removing to a new 
lodging, where he concealed himſelf in the molt. 
cautious manner. Wild, however, did not deſ-. 
pair of diſcovering this offender, whom he ſup- 
poſed muſt either periſh through want of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, or obtain the means. of ſubſiſtence 
by returning to, his felonious practices; and ſo 
confident was he of ſucceſs that he made a wager 
of ten guineas that he would have him in cuſtody 
before the expiration of an appointed time. 
Dun's confinement, at length, became exceed 
ingly irkſome to Bod” and he ſent his wife to 
make enquiries reſpecting him of Wild, in order 
to diſcover whether he was Rill | in danger of being 

appre- 


. | 

_ apprehended. Upon her departure from Wild's, 
ke ordered one of his people to follow het home. 
She took water at Black-Friars, and landed at 


the Falcon, but ſuſpecting the man was employ- 


ed to trace her, ſhe again took water and croſſed 
to White-Friars; obſerving that ſhe was ſtill fol- 
lowed, ſhe ordered the waterman to, proceed to 
Lambeth, and having landed there, it being 
nearly dark, the imagined ſhe had eſcaped the 
obſervation of Wild's man, and therefore walked 
immediately home. The man traced her to 
Maid-Lane, near the Bank-fide, Southwark, and 
perceiving her enter a houſe, he marked the wall 
with hes nd then returned to his employer 
with an account of the diſcovery he had made. 
Wild, accompanied by his man Abraham, one 
Riddleſden, and another man, went on the fol- 
lowing morning to the houſe where the woman 
had been ſeen to enter. Dun hearing a noiſe, 
and thence ſuſpecting that he was diſcovered, got 


through a back window, on the ſecond floor upon 


the roof of a pantry, the bottom of which was 
about eight feet from the ground. Abraham diſ- 


charged a piſtol, and wounded Dun in the arm, 


in conſequence of which he fell from the pantry 


into the yard: after his fall Riddleſden diſcharg- 


ed a piſtol and wounded him in the face with 


ſmall ſhot. Dun was ſecured and catried to New- 


gate, and being tried at the enſuing ſeſſions, he 
was ſoon after executed at Tyburn. : 
Riddleſden was bred, to the law, but he entire- 


ly neglected that buſineſs, and abandoned himſelf” 


to every ſpecies of wickedneſs. His irregular 
courſe of life having greatly embarraſſed his cir- 
cumſtances, he broke into the Chapel at White- 
hall, and ſtole the communion plate. He was 
convicted of this offence, and received ſentence 


of 
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of death, but through the exertion of powerful 
intereſt a pardon was obtained on condition of 
tranſporting himſelf for the term of ſeven years. 
He went to America, but ſoon returtied to Eng- 
land, and had the addreſs to ingratiate himfclf 
into the favour of a young lady, daughter to an 
opulent merchant at Newcaſtle upon iyne. Be- 


fore he could get his wife's fortune, which was 


confidetable, into his hands, he was diſcovered 
and committed to Newgate. His wife followed 
him, and was brought to bed in the priſon. Her 
friends, however, being apprized of her unhap- 
py fituation, cauſed her to return home. He 
contracted an intimacy with the widow of Rich- 
ard Revel, one of the turnkeys of Newgate ; and 
being permitted to tranſport himſelf again, the 
woman went with him to Philadelphia, under 
the character of his wife. 

In conſequence of a diſagreement between 
them, Mrs, Revel returned, and took a public- 


* 


houſe in Golden-Lane: but what became of Rid- 


dleſden we have not been able to learn. 

A thief of moſt infamous character, named 
Arnold Powel, being confined in Newgate on a 
charge of having robbed a houle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Golden-ſquare of property to a great 
amount, he was viſited by Jonathan, who in- 
formed him that in conſideration of a ſum of 
money he would ſave his life, adding that if the 
propoſal was rejected he ſhould inevitably die at 
Tyburn for the offence on account of which he 
was then impriſoned, The priſoner, however, 


not believing that it was in Wild's power to do 


him any injury, bid him defiance. Powell was 

brought to trial; but through a defect of evidence 

he was acquitted, Having gained intelligence 
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that Powell had committed a burglary in the 
houſe of Mr. Eaſtlick, near Fleet-ditch, he 
cauſed that gentleman to proſecute the robber, 
Upon receiving information that a bill was found 
for the burglary, Powell ſent for Wild, and a com- 
romiſe was effected according to the terms which 
Wild himſelf propoſed, in conſequence of which 


Powell was aſſured that his life ſhould bepteſerved. 


Upon the approach of the ſeſſions Wild in- 
formed the proſecutor that the firſt and ſecond 
days would be employed in other trials, and as 
he was willing Mr. Eaſtlick ſhould avoid attend- 
ing with his witneſſes longer than was necellary, he 
would give timely notice when Powell would be 
arraigned, But he contrived to have the priſon— 
cr put to the bar, and no perſons appearing to 
proſecute, he was ordered to be taken away : 
* but after ſome time he was again ſet to the bar, 
then ordered away, and afterwards put up a 
third time, proclamation being made cach time 


for the proſecutor to appear. At length the jury 


were charged with the priſoner, and as no accu- 
ſation was adduced apainſt him, he was neceſla— 


rily diſmiſſed; and the court ordered Mr. Eaſt. 


lick's recognizances to be eſtreated. 

Powell was ordered to remain in cuſtody till 
the next ſeſſions, there being another indictment 
againſt him; and Mr. Faſtlick repreſented the 
behaviour of Wild to the court, who juſtly r re- 
primanded him with great leverity.- 
Powell put himſelf into a ſalivation in order to 

avoid being brought to trial the next ſeſſions, but 

notwithſtanding this ſtrats gem he was arraigned 
and convicted; and executed on the zoth of 
March, 1710-17. 

At this time Wild had quitted his apart- 
ments at Mrs. SCagoc's, and hired a houle 

adjoin- 
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adjoining to the Cooper's Arms on the op- 


polite ſide of the Old Bailey, The unexampled 


villainies of this man were now become an abject 
of ſo much conſequence as to excite the particular 
| attention of the legiſlature, In the year 1718 an 

act was paſſed deeming every perſon guilty of a 
capital offence who ſhould accept a reward in con- 
{ fideration of reſtoring ſtolen effects without pro- 
| | ſecuting the thief, : 


It was the general opinion that the above law 


would effectually ſuppreſs the iniquitous practices 
of Wild; but after ſome interruptions to his pro- 
ccedings he deviſed means for evading the law, 
which were for ſeveral years attended with ſucceſs, 

He now declined the cuſtom of receiving mo- 


| ney from the perſons who applied to him, but 


upon the ſecond or third time of calling informed 
them that all he had been able to learn reſpecting 
their buſineſs was, that if a ſum of money was 
left at an appointed place their property would be 
reſtored the ſame day. 

Sometimes as the perſon robbed was returning 
from Wild's houſe he was accoſted in the ſtreet 


| by a man who delivered the ſtolen effects, at the 


ſame time producing a note expreſſing the ſum 
that was to be paid for them. 


In caſes wherein he ſuppoſed danger was to be 


apprehended he adviſed . to advertiſe that 
whoever would bring the ſtolen goods to Jonathan 


Wild ſhould be rewarded, and no queſtions aſked 


them, 
In the two firſt inſtances it could not be proved 
that he either ſaw the thief, received the goods, 


or accepted a reward; and in the latter caſe he 


acted agreeable to the directions of the injured 
party, and there appeared no reaſon to criminate 
aim as being in confederacy with the felons. 
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When he was aſked what would ſatisfy hint for 
his trouble, he told the perſons who had recover- 
ed their property that what he, had done was 
without any intereſted view, but merely from a 
principle of doing good ; that theretore he made 
no claim: but if he accepted a preſent he ſhould 
not conſider it as being his due, but as an inſtance 


of generoſity which he ſhould acknowledge ac- 


cordingly. 

Out adventurer's buſineſs encreaſed excceding- 
ly, and he opened an office in Newtoner's-Lane, 
to the management of which he appointed his 
man Abraham. This Ifrachte proved a remark- 
ably induſtrious and faithful ſervant to Jonathan, 
who intruſted him with matters of the greateſt 
1mportarice, 

By too ſtrict an application to buſineſs Wild 


much impaired his health, ſo that he judged it 


prudent to retire into the country for a ſhort 

time. He hired a lodging at Dulwich, leaving 

both offices under the direction of Abraham. 
A lady had her pocket picked of bank- notes to 


the amount of ſeven thouſand pounds. She re- 


lated the particulars of her robbery to Abraham, 
who in a few days apprehended three pickpockets, 
and conducted them to Jonathan's lodgings at 
Dulwich. Upon their delivering up all the 
notes, Wild diſmiſſed them. When the lady ap- 
plied to Abraham he reſtored her property, and 
ſhe generouſly made him a preſent of four hun- 
dred pounds, Which he delivered to his em- 
ployer. | 

Theſe three pickpockets were afterwards * ap- 


prehended for fome other offences, and tranſ- 


ported. One of them caretully concealed a bank 
note for a thouſand pounds in the lining of his 
coat, On his arrival at Maryland he procured 

* caſt: 
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eaſh for the note, and having purchaſed his free- 


dom, went to New-York, where he aſſumed the 
character of a gentleman. 


Wild's buſineſs would not permit him to re- 


main long at Dulwich; and being under great 
inconvenience from the want of Abraham's aſſiſt- 
ance, he did not keep open the office in New- 
toner's-Lane for more than three months. 


About a week after the return of Wild from 


Dulwich a mercer in Lombard-itreet ordered a 
porter to carry to a particular inn a box contain- 
ing goods to the amount of two hundred pounds. 
In his way the porter was obſerved by three 
thieves, one of whom, being more genteelly 
dreſſed than his companions, accoſted the man in 
the following manner: „If you are willing to 
« earn ſix- pence, my friend, ſtep to the tavern at 
ce the end of the ſtreet, and aſk for the roquelaur 
« ] left at the bar; but left the waiter ſhould 
& ſcruple giving it you, take my gold watch as a 


La) 


c token. Pitch your burden upon this bulk and 


I will take care of it till your return; but be 


« ſure you make haſte,” The man went to the 


tavern, and having delivered his meſſage, was 
informed that the thing he enquired for had not 


been left there; upon which the porter ſaid, 
« Since you ſcruple to truſt me, look at this gold | 


« watch, which the gentleman gave me to pro- 
& duce as a token.“ What was called a gold 


watch being examined proved to be only pewter | 


lacquered. In conſequence of this diſcovery the 
porter haſtened back to where he had left the 
box, but neither that nor the ſharpers were to be 
found. 

The porter was, with reaſon, apprehenfive 
that, he ſhould incur his maſter's diſpleaſure it he 
related what had happened; and in order to ex- 
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cuſe his folly he determined upon the following 
ſtratagem: he rolled himſelf in the mud, and 
then went home, ſaying he had been knocked 
down and robbed of the goods. | 

The proprietor of the goods applied to Wild, 
and related to him the ſtory he had been told by 
his ſervant. Wild told him he had been deceiv- 
ed as to the manner in which the trunk was loſt, 
and that he ſhould be convinced of it if he would 
ſend for his ſervant. A meſſenger was diſpatched 
for the porter, and upon his arrival; Abraham 
conducted him into a room ſeparated from the 
office only by a ſlight partition. “ Your maſter 
« (ſaid Abraham) has juſt been here concerning 


ce the box you loſt; and he defired that you 


« might be ſent for in order to communicate the 
&« particulars of the robbery. What kind of peo- 
« ple were the thieves, and in what manner did 
c they take the box away?” In reply the man 
ſaid, © Why, two or three fellows knocked me 
cc down, and then carried off the box.“ Here- 
upon Abraham told him that If they knocked | 
& him down there was but little chance of the 


c property being recovered, ſince that offence 
c rendered them liable to be hanged. But (con- 


c tinued he) let me prevail upon you to ſpeak 
cc the truth; for if you perſiſt in a refuſal, be 
cc aſſured we ſhall diſcover it by ſome other 
e means, Pray do you recollect nothing about 
« token? Were you not to fetch a roquelaur 


ce from a tavern, and did not you produce a gold 
cc watch as a token to induce the waiter to deli- 


cc yer it?” Aſtoniſhed at Abraham's words, the 
porter declared “ he believed he was a witch,” 
and immediately acknowledged in what manner 
he had loſt the box. | 
One 


09-3 

One of the villains concerned in the above 
tranſaction lived in the houſe formerly inhabited 
by Wild in Cock-Alley, near Cripplegate. To 

this place Jonathan and Abraham repaired, and 
when they were at the door, they overheard a 
diſpute between the man and his wife, durin 
which the former declared that 'he would ſet out 
for Holland the next day. Upon this they forced 
open the door, and Wild, ſaying he was under 
a neceſſity of preventing his intended voyage, 
took him into cuſtody, and conducted him to the 
Compter. TT 

On the follpwing day the goods being returned 
to the owner, Wild received a handſome reward; 
and he contrived to procure the diſcharge of the 
thief. ET 

On the 23d or 24th of January, 1718-19, Mar- 
garet Dodwell and Alice Wright went to Wild's 
| houſe, and defired to have a private interview 
with him. Obſerving one of the women to be 
with child, he imagined ſhe might want a father 
to her expected iſſue; for it was a part of his bu- 
fineſs to procure perſons to ſtand in the place of 
the real fathers of children born in conſequence 
of illicit commerce. Being ſhewn into another 
room, Dodwell ſpoke in the following manner : 
& do not come, Mr. Wild, to inform you that 
6 J have met with any loſs, but that I with to 
ce find ſomething. If you will follow my advice 
* you may acquire a thouſand pounds, or per- 
& haps many thouſands.” Jonathan here ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt willingneſs to engage in an en- 
ter prize ſo highly lucrative, and the woman pro— 
ceeded thus : “ My plan is this; you muſt pro- 
& cure two or three ſtout reſolute fellows, who. 
« will undertake to rob a houſe in Wormwood- 
& ſtreet, near Biſhopſgate, This houſe is kept 
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« by a cane- chair maker, named John Cooke, 
& who has a lodger, an ancient maiden lady, im- 
* menſely rich; and ſhe Keeps her money in 
« box in her apartment : ſhe is now gone 115 
« the country to fetch more. One of the men 
«« muſt find an opportunity of getting into the 
« ſhop in the evening, and conceal himfeif in a 
« ſaw-pit there; he may let his companions in 
40 when the family are retired to reſt. But it will 


be particularly neceſſary to ſecure two ſtout 


ce apprentices and a boy, who lay in the garret. 
« J wiſh, however, that no murder may be com- 
c mitted,” Upon this Wright faid, “„ Pho! 
c phoo! when people engage in matters of this 
ce ſort they mult manage as well as they can, and 
« ſo as to provide for their own ſafety.” Dod- 
well now reſumed her diſcourſe. to Jonathan: 
« The boys being ſecured no kind of difficulty 
« will attend getting poffeſſion of the old lady's 
« money, ſhe being from home, and her room 
« under that where the boys ſleep. In the room 
« facing that of the old lady, Cooke and his wife 
c lay: he is a man of remarkable courage, great 
cc caution, therefore, muſt be obſerved retpect- 
« ing him; and indeed I think it would be as 
« well to knock him on the head; for then his 
« drawers may be rifled, and he is never with- 
ce gut money. A woman and a child lay under 
« the room belonging to the old lady, but I 


cc hope no violence will be offered to them.” 


Having heard the above propoſal Wild took 
the women into cuſtody, and lodged them in 


Newgate. It is not to be ſuppoſed that his con- 


duct in this affair proceeded from a principle of 
virtue or juſtice, but that he declined en- 
gaging in the ane ſcheme from an ap— 

pre- 
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prehenſion that their deſign was to draw him 
into a ſnare. 
Dodwell had lived five months in Mr. Cooke's 
houſe, and though ſhe paid no rent, he was too 
generous to turn her out, or in any manner to 
oppreſs her, Wild profecuted Dodwell and 
Wright for a miſdemeanor, and being found 
guilty, they were ſentenced each to ſuffer fix 
months impriſonment. 5 by 


* — 


Wild had inſerted in his book a gold watch, a 
quantity of fine lace and other property of con- 
fiderable value which John Butler had ſtolen 
from a houſe at Newington- Green: but as But- 
ler, inſtead of coming to account as uſual, had 
declined his felonious practices, and lived on the 
produce of his booty, Wild, highly enraged at 
being excluded his ſhare, determined to purſue 
every poſſible means for ſubjecting him to the 
power of alice, 527 55:7 5 
| Being informed that he lodged at a publie- 
houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, Wild went to the 
houſe early one morning, when Butler, hearin 
him aſcending the ſtairs, jumped out of the win- 
dow of hjs room, and climbing over the wall of 
the yard, got into the ſtreet, Wild broke open 
the door of the room; but was exceedingly diſ- 
appointed and mortified to find that the man in 
whom he was in purſuit had eſcaped, In the 
mean time Butler ran into a houſe, the door of 
which ſtood open, and deſcending to the kitchen, 
where ſome women were waſhing, told them he 
was purſued by a bailiff, and they adviſed him to 
_ conceal himſelf in the coal- hole. | 

Jonathan coming out of the ale-houſe, and 
ſeeing a ſhop on the oppoſite ſide of the way open, 
he enquired of the maſter, who was a dyer, whe- 
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ther a man had not taken refuge in his houſe. 
The dyer anſwered in the negative, ſay ing he had 
not left his ſhop more than a minute ſince it had 
been opened. Wild requeſted to ſearch the 
houſe, and the dyer readily complied. Wild 


aſked the women if they knew whether a man 


had taken ſhelter in the houſe, which they de- 
nied ; but informing them that the man he ſought 


for was a thief, they laid he would find him in 
- the coal-hole, 


Having procured a candle, Wild and his at- 
tendants ſearched the place without effect, and 
they examined every part of the houſe with no 
better ſucceſs. He obſerved that the villain muſt 
have eſcaped into the ſtreet ; on which the dyer 
ſaid, that could not be the caſe ; that if he had 


| entered, he muſt ſtill be in the Boule, for he had 
not quitted the ſhop, and it was impoſſible that 


a man could paſs to the ſtreet without his know- 
ledge ; and he adviſed Wild to ſearch the cellar 


again. They now all went together into the 


cellar, and after ſome time ſpent in ſearching, 
the dyer turned up a large veſſel, uſed in his bu- 


ſineſs, and Butler appeared. Wild aſked him in 


what manner he had diſpoſed of the goods he 
ſtole from Newington- green, upbraided him as 


being guilty of ingratitude, and declared that he 
ſhould certainly be hange t. 


Butler, however, knowing the means by which 


an accommodation might be effected, directed 


Wild to go to his lodging and look behind the 
head of the bed, where he would find what would 


recompence him for his time and trouble. Wild 
went to the place, and found what perfectly ſa- 
tisfied him; but as Butler had been apprehended 
in a public manner, the other was under the ne- 
ceſlity of taking him before a magiſtrate, who 


com- 
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committed him for trial. He was tried the en- 
ſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey; but by the art- 
ful management of Wild, inſtead of being con- 
demned to die, he was only ſentenced to tranſ- 
portation. C 

Being at an inn in Smithfield Wild obſerved a 
large trunk in the yard, he imagining that it 
contained property of value, and haſtened home, 
and inſtructed one of the thieves he employed to 
carry it off, The man he employed in this mat- 
ter was named Jeremiah Rann, and he was reck- 
oned one of the moſt dexterous thieves in Lon- 
don. Having dreſſed himſelf ſo as exactly to 
reſemble a porter, he carried away the trunk with- 
„„ „ ro ewe ets ante 
Mr. Jarvis, a whip-maker by trade, and the 
- Proprietor of the trunk, had no ſooner diſcoyered 
his loſs than he applied to Wild, who returned 
him the goods, in conſideration of receiving ten 
guineas. Some time after a diſagreement took 
place between Jonathan and Rann, and the for- 
mer apprehended the latter, who was tried and 
condemned to die. The day preceding that on 
which Rann was executed, he ſent for Mr. J ar- 
vis, and related to him all the particulars rela- 
tive to the trunk. Mr. Jarvis threatened Wild 
with a proſecution, but all apprehenſions on that 
ſcore were ſoon diffipated by the deceaſe of Mr. 
Jarvis. bs; Os AGEs . 
Wild being much embarraſſed in endeavouriig 
to find out ſome method by which he might ſafely 
diſpoſe of the property that was not claimed by 
the reſpective proprietors, revolved in his mind a 
variety of ſchemes ; but, at length, he adopted 
that which follows: he purchaſed a floop, in 
order to tranſport the goods to Holland and 
| CS”. 1 
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Flanders, and gave the command of the veſſel to 
a notorious thief named Roger Johnſon. 


Oſtend was the port where this veſſel princi- 


pally traded, but when the goods were not diſ- 


poſed of there Johnſon navigated her to Bruges, 
Ghent, Bruſſels, and other places. He brought 


home lace, wine, brandy, &c. and theſe com- 
modities were landed in the night, without 


cauſing any increaſe in the buſineſs of the revenue 


officers. ' This trade was continued about two 


years, when two pieces of lace being loſt, John- | 


ſon deducted the value of them from the mate's 
pay. Violently irritated by this conduct, the 


mate lodged an information againſt | ohnſon, for 
running a great quantity of various kinds of 
goods. In conſequence of this the veſſel was ex- 
chequered, Johnſon caſt in damages to the a- 
mount of 7ool. and the commercial proceedings 
were entirely ruined. 

A difagreement had for ſome time ſubfiſted be- 
tween Johnſon and Thomas Edwards, who kept 
a houſe of reſort for thieves in Long-lane, con- 
cerning the diviſion of ſome booty. Meeting one 
day in the Strand, they charged each other with 
felony, and were both taken into cuſtody, Wild 
bailed Johnſon, and Edwards was not proſecuted. 


The latter had no ſooner recovered his liberty 


than he gave information againſt Wild, whoſe 
private warehouſes being ſearched, a great quan- 
tity of ſtolen goods was there found. Wild ar- 


_ Teſted Edwards in the name of Johnſon, to whom 


he pretended the goods belonged, and he was 
eas to the Marſhalſea, but the next day he 


procured bail. Edwards, determined to wreak 
revenge upon Johnſon, for ſome time induſtri- 
_ ouſly ſought for him in vain; but meeting him 


accidentally in Whitechapel-road he gave him 
into 
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into the cuſtody of a peace-officer, who conduct- 


ed him to an adjacent ale-houſe. Johnſon ſent 
for Wild, who immediately attended, accompa- 


nied by his man Quilt Arnold. Wild promoted 


2 riot, during which Johnſon availed himſelf of 
an opportunity of effecting an eſcape. 


Information being made againſt Wild for the 


reſcue of Johnſon, he judged it prudent to ab- 


ſcond, and he remained concealed for three 
weeks, at the end of which time, ſuppoſing all 


danger to be over, he returned to his houſe. 
Learning that Wild had returned, Mr. Jones, 


high-conſtable of Holborn diviſion, went to his 


houſe in the Old Bailey on the 15th of February, 
1725, and apprehended him and Quilt Arnold, 


and took them before Sir John Fryer, who com- 


mitted them to Newgate on a charge of having 


aſſiſted in the eſcape of Johnſon, 
On Wedneſday the 24th of the ſame month Wild 


moved to be either admitted to bail, or diſcharg- 


ed, or brought to trial that ſeſſions. - On the fol- 
lowing Friday a warrant of detainer was produced 

againſt him in court, and to it was affixed the 
following articles of information : 


1. That for many years paſt he had been a 
confederate with great numbers of highwaymen, 


pick-pockets, houſe-breakers, ſhop-litters, and 
other thieves. 


II. That he had formed a kind of corporation 


of thieves, of which he was the head or director, 


and that notwithſtanding his pretended ſervices, 
in detecting and proſecuting offenders, he pro- 
cured ſuch only to be hanged as concealed their 
booty, or refuſed to ſhare it with him. 

III. That he had divided the town and country 
into ſo many diſtricts, and appointed diſtin& 


gangs 
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gangs for each, who regularly accounted with 


Eis for their robberies. That he had alſo a par- 
ticular ſet to ſteal at churches in time of divine 


ſervice: and likewiſe other moving detachments 


to attend at court, on birth- days, balls, &c. and 


at both houſes of parliament, circuits, and coun- 
try fairs. | 


IV. That the perſons employed by him were 
for the moſt part felons convict, who had return- 


ed from tranſportation before the time, for which 
they were tranſported, was expired ; and that he 


made choice of them to be his agents, becauſe 
they could not be legal evidences againſt him, 
and becauſe he had it in his power to take from 


them what part of the ſtolen goods he thought fit, 
and otherwite uſe them ill, or hang them as he 
_ pleaſed. 


V. That he had from time to time ſupplied 


ſuch convicted felons with money and cloaths, 


and lodged them in his own houſe, the better to 
conceal them : particularly ſome, againſt whom 


there are now informations for counterfeiting and 


diminiſhing broad pieces and guineas. 


VI. That he had not only been a receiver of 
ſtolen goods, as well as of writings of all kinds, 


for near fifteen. years paſt, but had frequently 
been a confederate, and robbed along with the 
above-mentioned convicted felons, 

VII. That, in order to carry on theſe vile 
practices, to gain ſome credit with the ignorant 


multitude, he uſually carried a ſhort filver ſtaff, 


as a badge of authority from the government, 
which he ufed to produce, when he himſelf was 


concerned in robbing. 
VIII. That he had, under his care and direc- 


tion, ſeveral warehouſes for receiving and con- 
cealing ſtolen gaods; and allo a ſhip for carrying 
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off jewels, watches, and other valuable goods, 
to Holland, where he had a ſuperannuated thief 
for his factor. 

IX. That he kept in pay ſeveral artiſts to make 
alterations, and transform watches, ſeals, ſnuff- | 
boxes, rings, and other valuable things, that 
they might not be known, ſeveral ,of which he 
uſed. to preſent to ſuch perſons as he thayghe 
might be of ſervice to him. 

X. That he ſeldom or never peiged the own- 
ers to the notes and papers they had loſt, uuleſs 
he found them able exactly to ſpecify and de- 
ſcribe them, and then often inſiſted on more than 
half the value. 

XI. And laſtly, it appears that he has often 
ſold human blood, by procuring falſe evidence to 
ſwear perſons into facts they were not guilty of ; 
ſometimes to prevent them from being evidences 
againſt himſelf, and at other times for the ſake of 
the great reward given by the government. 


The information of Mr. Jones was alſo read in 
court, ſetting forth that two perſons would be pro- 
duced to accuſe the priſoner of capital offences. 
The men alluded to in the above affidavit were 
John Follard and Thomas Butler, who had been 
convicted: but it being deemed expedient to 
grant them a pardon on condition of their ap- 
pearing in ſupport of a proſecution againſt Wild, 
they pleaded to the ſame, and were remanded to 
Newgate till the next ſeſſions. 

Saturday the roth of April Wild by CAE 
moved that his trial might be poſtponed till the 
enſuing ſeſſions, and an athdavit made by the 
priſoner was read in court, purporting that till 
the preceding evening he was entirely ignorant of a 
bill Ye. been found againſt him ; that he 


knew 


„„ 
knew not what offence was charged againſt him; 


and was unable to procure two material witneſſes, 
one of them living near Brentford, and the other 


in Somerſetſhire. This was oppoſed by the coun- 


ci! for the crown, who urged that it would be 
improper to defer the trial on ſo frivolous a pre- 
text as that made by the priſoner; that the affi- 
davit expreſſed an ignorance of what offence he 
was charged with, and yet declared that two 
nameleſs perſons were material witneſles. 

The priſoner informed the court that his wit- 
nefſes were Hays, at the Packhorſe, on 


Turnham- green, and —— Wilſon, a clothier at 


Frome ; adding that he had heard it ſlightly inti- 
mated that he was indicted for a felony committed 
upon a perſon named Stetham. Wild's council 


moved that the names of Hays and Wilſon 


might be inſerted in the affidavit, and that it 
ſhould be again ſworn to hy the priſoner. The 


council for the proſecution obſerved that juſtice 


would not be denied the priſoner, though it 
could not be reaſonably expected that he would 
be allowed any extraordinary favours or indul- 
gencies. Follard and Butler were, at length, 
bound each in the penalty of pool. to appear at 
the enſuing ſeſſions, when it was agreed that 
Wild's fate ſhould be determined _ 
Saturday May the 15th, 1725, Jonathan Wild 
was indicted for privately ſtealing in the houſe of 


Catherine Stetham, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, 


Holborn, fifty yards of lace, the property of the 
ſaid Catherine, on the 22d of January, 17245. 
He was a ſecond time indicted for feloniouſly re- 


ceiving of the ſaid Catherine on the 1oth of 


March ten guineas on-account, and under pre- 


tence of reſtoring the ſaid lace, without apppre- 
Rs _ Kin hend- 
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bending and proſecuting the felon who ſtole the 


property. 


Before his trial came on Wild diſtributed 


' among the jurymen, and other perſons who were 
walking on the leads befote the court, a great 


number of printed papers, under the title of, A 
de Liſt of Perſons diſcovered, apprehended, and 


convicted of ſeveral Robberies on the High- 


ce Way ; and alſo for Burglary and Houſe-Break-, | 


« ing; and alſo for returning ftom Tranſporta- 
&« tion; by Jonathan Wild.” This liſt contained 


the names of thirty-five for robbing on the high- 


way; twenty-two for houſe-breaking; and ten for 
returning from tranſportation. To the lift was 


annexed the following, 


e Note, ſeveral others have been alſo convict- 


rc ed for the like crimes, but, remembering not 


ce the perſons names ho had been robbed, | omit 


* 


« the criminals names. 5 
« Pleaſe to obſerve, that ſevetal others have 
© been alſo convicted for ſhop-lifting, picking of 


cc pockets; &c. by the female ſex, which are ca- 


ce pital crimes, and which are too tedious to be 


ec inſerted here, and the proſecutors not willing 


“ of being expoſed. | + 
In regard therefore of the numbers above 
& convicted, ſome, that have yet eſcaped juſtice 


« are endeavouring to take away the life of the 


cc ſaid wh 
&* JONATHAN WII p.“ 


The priſoner being put to the bar, he tequeſt- 


ed that the witneſſes might be examined apart, 
which was complied with. Henry Kelley de- 
poſed that by the priſoner's direction he went, in 
YOE I. K 
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company with Margaret Murphy, to the proſecu- 
tor's ſhop under pretence of buying ſome lace; 
that he ſtole a tin box, and gave it to Murphy in 
order to deliver to Wild, who waited in the ftreet 
for the purpoſe of receiving their booty, and reſ- 


cuing them if they ſhould be taken into cuſtody ; 


that they returned together to Wild's houſe, where 
the box being opened was found to contain eleven 
pieces of lace; that Wild faid he could afford to 

ive no more than five guineas, as he ſhould not 
* able to get more than ten guineas for returning 
the goods to the owner; that he received, as his | 


ſhare, three guineas 294 a crown, and that Mur- 


phy had whar remained of the five guineas. | 

Margaret Murphy “* was next ſworn, and her 
evidence correſponded in every particular with 
that of the former witnels, 


Catherine Stetham, the elder, depoſed that be- 


tween three and four in the afternoon of the 22d 


of January, a man and a woman came to her 


houſe pretending that they wanted to purchate 


ſome Jace; that ſhe fhewed them two or three 
parcels, to the quality and price of which they 
objected; and that in about three hours after they 
had left the ſhop, ſhe miſled a tin-box containing 
2 quantity of Jace, the value of which — eſti. 


mated at 30/. 


The priſoner” s council obſerved that it was thee 
opinion he could not be legally convicted becauſe 
the indictment pofitively expreſſed that he Hole the 
lace in the houſe, whereas it had been proved in 
evidence that he was at a conſiderable diſtance 
when the fact was committed. They admitted 
that he might be liable to conviction as an accef- 


fary 


» 
At 
— — 
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* She was executed on the 27th of March, 1728, for ſteal· 
ing plate. 


1 


ſary before the fat, or guilty of receiving the pro- 
perty, knowing it to be ſtolen, but copceived that 
he could not be deemed guilty of a capital felony. 
unleſs the indictment declared (as the act directs) 
that he did aff, command, or hire. 
Lord Ray mond prefided when Wild was tried, 
and in ſumming up the evidence his Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that the guilt of the priſoner was a point 
bey ond all diſpute ; but that as a ſimilar caſe was 
not to be found in the law books it became his 
duty to act with great caution; he was not per- 
fectly ſatisfied that the conſtruction urged by the 
council for the crown could be put upon the in- 
dictment; and as the life of a fellow- creature was 
at ſtake, recommended the priſoner to the mercy 
of the jury, who brought in their verdict NoT 
GUILTY. . 5 
Wild was indicted a ſecond time for an offence 
committed during his confinement in Newgate. 
The indictment being opened by the council for 
the crown, the following clauſe in an act paſſed 
in the 4th year of Geo. I. was ordered to be —‚ 4 
And whereas, there are divers perſons, who 
have ſecret acquaintance with felons, and who 
make it their buſineſs to help perſons to their 
ſtolen goods, and by that, means gain money 
t from them, which is divided between them 
and the felons, whereby they greatly encourage 
c“ ſuch offenders, Be it enacted, by the authority 
aforeſaid, that wherever any perſon taketh mo- 
% ney or reward, directly or indirectly, under 
pretence, or upon account of helping any per- 
ſon or perſons to any ſtolen goods or chattels, 
% every ſuch perſon fo taking money or reward as 
« aforeſaid, (unleſs ſuch perlon do apprehend, or 
cauſe to be apprehended, ſuch felon, who ſtole 
# the ſame, and give evidence againſt him) ſhall 
K 2 «© be 


E 
« be guilty of felony, according to the nature of 
< the felony committed in ſtealing ſuch goods 
& and in ſuch and the ſame manner, as if ſuch 
6 offender had ſtolen ſuch goods and chattels, in 
« the manner, and with ſuch circumſtances as the 
& {ame were ſtolen.” 

Catherine Stetham depoſed to the following ef- 
fect; ** A box of lace being ſtolen out of my 
ſhop, on the 22d of January, I went in the even- 
ing of the ſame day to the priſoner's houſe, in or- 
der to employ him in recovering my goods ; but 
not finding him at home I advertiſed them, offer: 
ing a reward of fifteen guineas, and ſaying no 
queſtions ſhould be aſked. The advertiſement 
proved ineffectual: I therefore went again to the 
priſoner's houſe, and by his defire gave the beſt 
deſcription that I was able of the perſons I ſuſ- 
pected to be the robbers; and promifing to mak 
enquiry after my property, he defired me to 
call again in two or three days, I attended him a 
ſecond rime, when he informed me that he had 
learnt ſomething concerning my goods, and ex- 
pected more particular information in a ſhort time. 
During this eonverſation we were joined by a man, 


A 


| who ſaid he had reaſon to ſuſpect that one Kelley, 


who had been tried for circulating gilt ſhillings, 
was concerned in ſtealing the lace. I went to the 
priſoner again on the day he was. apprehended, 
and informed him that though I had advertiſed a 
reward of no more than fifteen, I would give 

twenty or twenty-five guineas, rather than not re- 


cover my property; upon which he defired me not 


to be in too great a hurry, and ſaid the people who 
had the lace were gone out of town, but that he 
would contrive to foment a diſagreement between 
them, by which means he ſhould be enabled to re- 


cover the goods on more eaſy terms. He ſent me 


word, 


UN TJ 


word, on the 10th of March, that if T would ate 
tend him in Newgate, and bring ten guineas with 
me, the goods ſhould be returned. | went to the 
priſoner, who deſired a perſon to call a porter, and 
then gave me a letter, ſaying it was the direction 
he had received where to apply for the lace. I 
told him I could not read, and gave the letter to 

the man he had ſent for, who appeared to be a 
ticket. porter. The priſoner then told me I muſt 
give the porter ten guineas that he might pay the 
people who had my goods, otherwiſe they would 
not return them. I gave the money, and the man 
went out of the priſon; but in a ſhort time he re- 
turned with a box ſealed up: though it was not 
the box I loſt, [ opened it, and found all my lace, 
excepting one piece. I aſked the priſoner what 
ſatisfaction he expected; and he anſwered, Not 
a farthing; 1 have no intereſted views in matters 
of this kind, but a& from a principle of ſerving 
people under misfortunes. I hope 1 ſhall be ſoon 
able to recover the other piece of lace, and to re- 
turn you the ten guineas, and perhaps cauſe the 
_ thief to be apprehended. For the ſervice J can 
render you, I ſhall only expect your prayers. I 
have many enemies, and know not what will be 
the conſequence of this impriſonment.” _ 

The priſoner's council argued that as Murphy 
had depoſed that Wild, Kelley, and herſelf were 
concerned in the felony, the former could by no 
means be confidered as coming within the de- 
ſcription of the act on which the indictment was 
founded; for the act in queſtion was not meant 
to operate againſt the actual perpetrators of felony, 
but to ſubject ſuch perſons to puniſhment as held 
a correſpondence with felons. 

The council for the crown obſerved that from 


the evidence adduced no doubt could remain of 
the 


EF} 


the prifoner's coming under the meaning of the 


act, ſince it had been proved that he had engaged 


in combinations with felons, and had not diſco- 
yered them, 85 "FM 

The judge recapitulated the arguments inforced 
on ach fide, and was of opinion that the cafe of 


the priſoner was clearly within the meaning of the 


2&,; tor 1t was plain that he had maintained a ſe- 


cret correſpondence with felons, and received mo- 


ney for reſtoring ſtolen goods to the owners, which 
money was divided between him and the felons, 
whom he did not proſecute. The jury pro- 
nounced him guilty, and he was executed at Ty- 
burn, on Monday the 24th of May, 1725. 

While he was under ſentence of death he fre- 
quently declared that he thought the ſervice he 
had rendered the public in returning ſtolen goods 
to the owners, and apprehending felons, was ſo 
great as juſtly to intitle him to the royal mercy. 
He ſaid that had he confidered his cafe as being 
deſperate he ſhould have taken timely meaſures 


for inducing ſome powerful friends, at Woolver- 


bampton, to intercede in his favour; and that he 


thought it not unreaſonable to entertain hopes of 


obtaining a pardon through the intereſt of ſome of 
the dukes, earls and other perſons of high diſtinc- 
tion who had recovered their property through 


his means. It was obſerved to him that he had 


trained up a great number of thieves, and muſt 


be conſcious that he had not inforced the execu- 


tion of the law from any principle of virtue, but 
had ſacrificed the lives of a great number of his 
accomplices in order to provide for his own ſafe- 


ty, and to gratify his deſire of revenge againſt 


thoſe who had incurred his diſpleaſure. _ 
die was obferved to be in an unſettled ſtate of 

mind, and being aſked whether he knew the cauſe 
3 there- 
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\ thereof, he ſaid he attributed his diſorder to the 
many wounds he had received in apprehending 
felons, and particularly mentioned two fractures 
of his ſkull, and his throat being cut by Blueſkins 
He declined attending divine ſervice in the 
chapel, excufing himſelf on account of his infir- 
mities, and ſaying that there were many people 
highly exaſperated againft him, and therefore he 
could not expect but that his devotions would be 
interrupted, by their inſulting behaviour. He 
| faid he had faſted four days, which had greatly 
encreaſed his weakneſs. He aſked the Ordinary 
the meaning of the words, “ Curſed is every one 
„that hangeth on a tree,” and what was the ſtate 
of the ſoul immediately after its departure from 
the body? He was adviſed to direct his attention 
to matters of more importance, and ſincerely to 
repent of the crimes he had committed, 

By his deſire the Ordinary adminiſtered the '% 
crament to him, and during the ceremony he ap- 
peared to be ſomewhat attentive and devout, Ihe 


evening preceding the day on which he ſuffered 


he enquired of the Ordinary whether ſelf- murder 
could be deemed a crime, fince many of the 
| Greeks and Romans who had put a period to 
their own lives were ſo honourably mentioned by 
hiſtorians? He was informed that the moſt wiſe 
and learned heathens accounted thoſe guilty of 
the greateſt cowardice who had not fortitude ſuffi- 
cient to maintain themſelves in the. ſtation to 
which they had been appointed by the providence 
of Heaven; and that the chriſtian doctrine con- 
emned the practice of ſuicide in the moſt expreſs 
terms. 
He pretended to be convinned that ſelf-murder 
was a moſt impious crime: but about two in tie 
morning he endeavoured to put an end to his life 


by 


to Tyburn. 


[Us] 
by drinking laudanum; but on account bf ths 
largeneſs of the doſe and his having faſted for a 
conſiderable time; no other effect was produced 
than drowſineſs a kind of ſtupefaction. The ſitu- 
ation of Wild being obſerved by two of his fel- 
low-priſoners, they adviſed him to rouſe his ſpi- 
rits that he might be able to attend to the devo- 


tional exerciſes, and taking him by the atms they 


obliged him to walk, which he could not have 
done alone, being much afflicted with the gout; 
The exerciſe revived him a little, but he preſent- 
ly became exceedingly pale, then grew very faint; 
2 profuſe ſweating enſued, and ſoon afterwards 
his ſtomach diſcharged the greateſt part of the 
M_ ot 
Though he was now ſomewhat recovered he 
was nearly in a ſtate of inſenfibility, and in this 
fituation he was put into the cart and conveyed 
In his way to the place of execution the popu- 
lace treated this offender with remarkable ſeveri- 


ty, inceſſantly pelting him with flones, dirt, &c. 


and execrating him as the moſt conſummate vil- 


lain that had ever diſgraced human nature. 


Upon his arrival at Tyburn he appeared to be 
much recovered from the effects of the lauda- 


num; and the executioner informed him that a 
reaſonable time would be allowed him for prepar- 


ing himſelf for the important change that he muſt 
ſoon experience. He continued fitting ſome time 
in the cart; but the populace were, at length, fo 
enraged at the indulgence ſhewn him, that they 
outrageouſly called to the executioner to perform 


the duties of his office, violently threatening him 


with inſtant death if he preſumed any longer to 
delay. He judged it prudent to comply with their 
| I de- 


3 
mands, and when he began to prepare for the 
execution the popular clamour ceaſed, 

About two o'clock on the following morning 
the remains of Wild were interred in St. Pancras 
Church-yard : but a few nights afterwards the 
body was taken up (for the uſe of the ſurgeons, as 
jt was ſuppoſed.) At midnighr a hearſe and fix 
was waiting at the end of Fig-lane, where the 
coffin was found the next day. 

Wild had, by the woman he married at Wool- 
verhampton, a ſon about 19 years old; who came 
to London a ſhort time before the execution of 
his father, He was a yourh of ſo violent and 
ungovernable a diſpoſition that it was judged pru- 
dent to confine him while his father was conveyed 
to Tyburn, leſt he ſhould create a tumult and 
prove the cauſe of miſchief among the populace, 
Soon after the death of his father he accepted a 
ſum of money to become a ſervant in one of our 
plantations, 

Beſides the woman to whom he was married at 

Woolverhampton, five others lived with him un- 
der the pretended ſanction of matrimony ; the 

firſt was Mary Milliner; the ſecond Judith Nun, 
who bore to him a daughter ; the third Sarah 
Grigſon, alias Perrin; the fourth Elizabeth 
Man, who cohabited with him about five years; 
the fifch, whoſe real name is uncertain, married 
ſome time after the death of Wild. 

Hiſtory cannot furniſh an inſtance of ſuch 
complicated villainy as was ſhewn in the charac- 
ter of Jonathan Wild, who poſſeſſed abilities, 
which had they been properly cultivated, and 
directed into a right courſe, would have rendered 
him a reſpectable and an uſeful member of ſo- 
ciety ; but it is ta be lamented that the profligate 

. L turn 
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turn of mind that diſtinguiſhed him in the early 
part of life, diſpoſed him to adopt the maxims of 
the abandoned people with whom he became ac- 
quainted. „ 

During his apprenticeſhip Wild was obſerved 
to be fond of reading, but as his finances would 
not admit of his buying books, his ſtudies were 
confined to ſuch as caſually fell in his way; and 
they unfortunately happened to contain thoſe 
abominable doctrines to which thouſands have 
owed the ruin of both their bodies and ſouls. In 
ſhort, at an early period of life he imbibed the 
principles of Deiſm and Atheiſm, and the fenti- 
ments he thus early contracted he ſtrictly adhered 
to nearly till the period of his diſſolution. 

Voluminous writings were formerly beyond 
the purchaſe of perſons in the inferior claſſes of 
life ; but the great encouragement that has of 
late years been given to the publication of weekly 
numbers has ſo liberally diffuſed the ſtreams of 
knowledge, that but few even of the lower 
ranks of mankind, can be ſenfible of any impedi- 
ment to the gratification of the defire of literary 
acquirements. *. 


Wild 


* It ſeems to be the general opinion that no periodical work 
has hitherto appeared to admirably calculated to promote uni- 
verſal knowledge as ThE New ComPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS AND SCLENCEs, by the Rev. Eraſmus Middleton and 
others. From the ſpecimen that has been given in the few 


numbers already publiſhed, it may be reaſonably expected that 


this work will prove an invaluable acquiſiſion to the public. 
The ſuperfluities of former Dictionaries are entirely expunged ; 
every improvement and diſcovery to be found in the works of 
foreign writers and thoſe of our own nation, and an extenſive 
variety of valuable materials furniſhed by the Royal-Society, 
the Royal Academy, &c. arc introduced ; and by adopting bs 

remark- 
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| Wild trained up and inſtructed his dependants 
in the practice of villainy, and when they became 
the objects of his diſpleaſure he laboured with 
unremitting aſſiduity to pfocure their deaths, 
Thus his temporal and private intereſt ſought 
gratification at the expence of every religious and 
moral obligation, We muſt conceive it to be 
impoſſible for a man acknowledging the exiſtence 
of an Almighty Being to employ his attention 
upon deviſing the means of corrupting his fellow 
creatures, and cutting them off “ even in the 
« bloflom of their ſins;“ but the Atheiſt having 
nothing after this world either to hope or fear, 19 
only careful to ſecure himſelf from detection, and 
the ſucceſs of one iniquitous ſcheme naturally in- 
duces him to engage in others, and the latter 
actions are generally attended with circumſtances 
of more aggravated guilt than the former. 
There 18 a principle implanted in our nature 
that will exert itſelf when we are approaching to 
a ſtate of diſſolution, and impreſs our minds with 
a full confidence in the exiſtence of an eternal 
God, who will reward or puniſh us according to 
our deſerts or demerits. Thus it happened to the 
miſerable ſubject of theſe pages, who when he had 
relinquiſhed the hope of ſurviving the ſentence of 
| L 2 73". "Ig 
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remarkable conciſeneſs in the ſtyle, which does not, however, 
deduct from the energy and perſpicuity of elegant compoſition, 
the authors prapoſe to comprize the whole work in eighty num 
ers. This work is accurately printed on a fine paper and an 
entirely new letter; and the plates dre beautifully finiſhed from 
, deſigns of the moſt capital artiſts. The plan of the New COM 
Þ.ETE DicTiONakY or ARTS AND SCIENCES is ſo compre» 
| henfive that it will include an univerſal ſyſtem of knowledge 
rendered familiar to every capacity : and the ſubſcribers may 
congratulate themſelves on the poſſeſſion of a book by a reference 
to which they may immediately acquire full information on any 
ſubject within the ſphere of human comprehenſion. 
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in meditating the means of ſelf- murder! 


L 84 J 
the law, anxiouſly enquired into the meaning of 
ſeveral texts of ſcripture, and concerning the in- 
termediate ſtate of the ſoul. The horrors of his 
guilt ruſhed upon his conſcience with ſuch force 
that reflection became intolerable, and inſtead of 
repenting of his enormous crimes, he employed 


bis laſt moments that were enlightened by rea- 


ſon (the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of humanity) 
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Particulars reſpecting EDwARD BURNwORTR, 
WILLIAM BLEwit, EMANUEL DickENsON, 
Tnomas BERRY, JohN LEGEE, and JonN 
H1css, who were hanged for Murder. 


DWARD BURNWORTH was the ſon of 
a painter in Moorfields, and ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip to a buckle-maker in Grub-ſtreer ; 
but he had not been long out of his time before 
he connccted himſelf with a ſet of villains who 
ſubſiſted by their depredations on the public. 

Burnworth having diftinguiſhed himſelf by 
cudge]-playing, at a place in Moorfields, which 
was called THE RING, was thought to exceed all 
his diſſolute companions in the practice of that 
vulgar exerciſe, He now commenced pick-pock- 
et, and then, by a very natural gradation, pro- 
ceeded to the commiſſion of foot-pad robberics 
and houſe- breaking. 

In the exerciſe of his profeſſion as a pick-pock- 
et he uſed to frequent every public place in and 
near the city. He uſed to ſteal ſnuff. boxes, 
watches, handkerchiefs, pocket-books, &c. At 
length he was apprehended, and lodged in New 
Priſon; but he found means to elcape from 
2 — 


LW] 
therice, and renewed his former occupation: but 
he now proceeded with more circumſpeCtion than 
before, uſually lounging about in the fields near 
London during the day- time, and returning to 
town at night in ſearch of prey. On the whole, 
however, he was a remarkably daring villain, 
and eonſtantly carried piſtols about him to aid 
him to make a readier eſcape in caſe of detection. 
Burnworth going into a public-houſe in the 
Old Bailey, the landlord told him that Quilt 


Arnold (one of Jonathan Wild's men) who had . 
been ſeeking him for ſome days, was then in the 


houſe. Hereupon Burnworth went backwards to 
a room where Arnold was ſitting alone; and pre- 
ſenting a piſtol, upbraided him for endeavouring 
to injure his old acquaintance ; for Arnold had 


heretofore been a brother thief. Burnworth now 
called for a glaſs of brandy, and putting ſome 


gun-powder in it, compelled the other to drink 
it on his knees, and ſwear that he would never 
ſcek for him in future. 


Burnworth was once whipped at the cart's tail 


for a theft: notwithſtanding which he continued 
his practices till he committed the murder for 


which his life paid the forfeit; the particulars of 


which will be mentioned in the ſequel of this 
account. 


WILLIAM BLEWIT was the ſon of poor parents 
near Cripplegate, who apprenticed him to a per- 


tumer of gloves ; but before he had ſerved above 
three years of his time, he aſſociated with ill com- 
pany, and became a pickpocket and a houſe— 
breaker. 


Having been apprehended and lodged in New- 


gate, he was tried for an offence, of which he 
was convicted, and ſentenced to be tranſported for 


ſeven years; and in conſequence of this ſentence 
| Was 
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was put on board a ſhip in the river, in company 
with ſeveral other felons. Some of theſe had 
procured ſaws and files to be concealed in cakes 


df gingerbread; and by means of theſe inſtru- 
ments they hoped to effect their eſcape before the 
ſhip ſailed from the Thames. 


ZBlewit having heard of what was intended, 


diſcovered the plot to the captain of the veſſel, 


who ſeized the implements, and gave Blewit his 


liberty, as a reward for the information. * Blewit 


was no ſooner at large than he returned to his old 
practices, in conſequence of which he was appre- 
hended, and committed to Newgate. 


At the following ſeſſions he was indicted for 


returning from tranſportation; and being convict- 
ed, received ſentence of death: but he pleaded 


the ſervice he had done by preventing the eſcape 
of the priſoners in the river; on which he was re- 


prieved till the return of the veſſel from America; 


when his allegations being found to be true, he 
was pardoned, on the condition of tranſporting 


himſelf. This, however, he neglected to do; 
but got into the company of Burnworth and his 
other companions. I 
EMANUEL DICKENSON was deſcended of more 
reputable parents than any of his accomplices, 
his father being an officer in the army ; but dying 
while he was an infant, his mother was reduced to 
ſuch extreme poverty that ſhe was totally unable 
to ediicate her children; ſo that Emanuel and his 
three ſiſters all of them took to irregular courſes, 

: „ ; Dicken- 
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* Such is the hiſtory of this matter, as it is tranſmitted to 
us; but we are at a loſs to conceive how the captain of a tranſ- 
port-ſhiip could be authorized to give liberty to a felon once 
eommtted to his cares 


EN . 


Dickenſon was a pickpocket from his early 
youth, and continued that practice ſeveral years; 
but at length was taken into cuſtody for ſtealing 
a gentleman's hat from his head in the Strand; 
and being convicted, was ſentenced to be tranſ- 
ported. His mother, anxious to fave him from 
the ignominy of being ſent abroad as a felon, ap- 
plied ta a general officer to exert himſelf in favour 
of her ſon. This the general did fo effectually, 
that he obtained a pardon ; but Dickenſon imme- 
diately renewed his old practices, in company 
with Burnworth, and the reſt of the gang. 

We have not been able to acquire any farther 
particulars of Berry, Legee, and Higgs, than 


| that they had been thieves almoſt from their in- 


fancy, and continued their illicit practices till 
they were concerned in the crime for which their 
lives paid the forfeit, and of which we are now 
about to recite the particulars. e 


A gin-ſhop was kept in the Mint, Southwark, 
by a man named Ball, whoſe character was not 
ſuperior to that of Jonathan Wild. Ball, who 

had been himſelf a thief, threatened that he 
would cauſe Burnworth to be taken into cuſtody. 
The latter, hearing of this circumftance, reſolved 
on the murder of Ball, and engaged his accom- 
plices in the execution of the plan: but the time 
previous to the commiſſion of the murder was 
ſpent in the following manner. 

Having paſſed the day in drinking at Iſlington, 
Burnworth propoſed to break open and rob the 
houſe of a magiſtrate in Clerkenwell, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by þis diligence in caufing 
thieves to be apprehended : and this robbery was 
propoſed more from motives of revenge than of 
Sa, 
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piſtols and cutlaſſes under their cloaths. 
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Having broke open the houſe, they robbed it 
of what they thought a large quantity of plate, 
whieh they carried to Copenhagen-Houſe; * but 
on examining the ſuppoſed treaſure, they diſco- 
vered that it was only braſs covered with filver, 
on which they threw it into the New River. 

This being done, they ſpent the greater part of 
the following day in drinking at different houſes; 
and while they were thus carouſing, one of their 
aflociates came and informed them that ſome 
peace-officers were ers, for them in Chick- 
Lane, a place they greatly frequented. Thus in- 
formed, they kept in a body, and concealed their 


. 


On the approach of evening they ventured to- 


wards London, and having got as far as Turn- 


mill-ſtreet, the keeper of Clerkenwell-Bridewell 
happening to fee them, called to Burnworth, and 


ſaid he wanted to ſpeak with him. Burnworth 


hefitated ; but the other aſſuring him that he in- 
tended no injury, and the thief being confident 
that his aſſociates would not deſert bim, ſwore he 
did not regard the keeper, whom he advanced to 
meet, with his piſtol in his hand, the other miſ- 
creants waiting on the oppoſite ide of the ſtreet, 
armed with cutlaſſes and piſtols. 

This ſingular ſpectacle attracting the attention 
of the populace, a conſiderable crowd ſoon ga- 
thered round them; on which Burnworth: joined 
his companions, who now thought their ſafeſt plan 
would be to retreat towards the fields; wherefore 
they kept together, and facing the people, re- 
tired in a body, preſenting their piſtols, and 

ſpwear- 
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3 public- houſe in the fields between ion and Kentiſh 
T own, formerly a houſe of ill fame, but not ſo at preſent, 
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ſwearing that they would fire on any one who 
ſhould offer to moleſt them. 

In this way they retreated as far as Battle- 
Bridge; and then making a circle round the fields, 
entered London by a different avenue, and going 
to Blackfriars, took a boat, and crofſed the h 
Thames. 

Landing at the Bankſide, Southwark, they went 
to a place called the Muſic-Houſe, which was at 
that time much frequented by people of diſſolute 
and abandoned characters. Having continued 

drinking ſome time at this houſe, they went into 
St. George's Fields, where Burnworth incited them 
to go to the houſe of Ball and murder him, on ac- 
count of the threat that he had ifſued. 


All the company except Higgs readily agreed 
to the perpetration of this enormous crime; but 
he ſaid he would have no concern in murder; 
however, the others forced him with them, and 
it was dark when they arrived at Ball's houſe, 


where Higgs waited at the door, while the reſt 
want in. 27 (Gs. 
Ball's wife told them he » was at an alehouſe in 
the neighbourhood, but ſhe would go and call 
him, which ſhe accordingly did; and he no ſoon- 
er got to the door of his own houſe, than Burn- 
worth ſeized him, and dragged him in, reproach- 
ing him with treachery in intending to betray his 
old acquaintance, 
As the deſperadoes were armed with piſtols, 
Ball trembled with apprehenſion for his life, and 
dropping on his knees, earneſtly entreated that 
they would not murder him; but Burnworth, 
ſwearing that he ſhould never obtain the reward 
for betraying him, ſhot him dead on the ſpot 
while he was thus begging for his lite, 
Vor. II. M The 
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taken into cuſtody, 


N 
The murder was no ſooner perpetrated than 
they all ſallied forth into the ſtreet; When Blewit 


ſuppofing that the report of the piſtol might a- 
larm the neighbours, fired another piſtol into the 


air, ſaying, * We are, now fate in town, and there 


& is no fear of rogues: thereby intimating that 
they had come out of the country, whither they 
had taken piſtols for their protection. 

Higgs had left his companions as ſoon as the 
murder was committed ; but on their way to the 
Falcon Stairs, where they inetnded to take a 
boat, they met with him again, when Burnworth 
propoſed to murder him, as they had done Ball; 

ut Marjoram, (an old acquaintance whom they 
had picked up) interceded for his life; which was 
owes on condition that, for the future, he 
ould behave with greater courage. 

p hey now croſſed the Thames, and went to the 

Boar's-Head Tavern in Smithfield, where, not 


being known, they were under no apprehenſion of 


detection. Here they remained till ten at night, 
and then parted into different gangs, to dannn 
ſeperate robberies. 

Some days after this Dickenſon, Hos: and 
Blewit, having obtained a large booty, went to 
Harwich, and ſailed 1 in the Packen bat to Hol- 
land. 

In the mean time Higgs went to Portſmouth, 
and entered on board the Monmouth man of war; 
but a particular circumſtance occaſioned his being 
Higgs's brother happening 
to meet the mate of a ſhip in London, gave him 
a letter to deliver to him. The mate going ac- 
cidently into a public-houſe in Smithfield, heard 
the name of Higgs mentioned by ſome people who 
were talking of the murder; among whom was a 
watchman, whom the mate told that he had a let- 

3 | ter 
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ter to carry to one Higgs. On this the watchman 
went to the under ſecretary of ſtate, and mention- 
ed what he had heard and ſuſp ected, Hereupon 
the watchman and two. of the. king's meſſengers 
being diſpatched'to Portſmouth, Hg s was taken 
into cuſtody, brought to n a committed 
to Newgate. 
Still, however, Burnworth and ſome of his aſ- 

ſociates continued to defy the laws in the moſt - 
open manner, Having ſtopped the earl of Har- 
borough's chair, during broad day-light, in Pic- 
cadilly, one of the chairmen pulled out a pole of 
the chair and knocked down one of the N | 
while the earl came out, drew his ſword, and 
the reſt to flight; but not before they had raiſed 
their wounded companion, whom they took off 
with them. 

The number of atrocious violations of the law 
which now took place daily, alarmed all thoſe 
who had a regard to order and good government; 
and the king iſſued a proclamation for apprehend- 
ing the offenders, and a pardon was offered to 
any one who'would impeach his accomplices, ex- 
cept Burnworth, who was as juſtly coufidered as the 
principal of the gang. 

Marjoram happened to be drinking at: a phil: 
houſe in White-Croſs-Street one night, when. a 
gentleman went in, and read the royal proclama- 
tion, The company preſent knew nothing of Mar- 
joram ; but he apprehendipg that ſome of his ac- 
complices would become an evidence if he did nor, 
applied to a conſtable in Smithfield, and defired 
him to take him before the lord mayor. 


By this time the evening was far advanced; on 


which Marjoram was lodged in the Compter for 
that night, and being taken to Guildhall the next 
day, he diſcovered all the circumſtances that he 

4 Knew; 
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knew; and informing the lord mayor that Legee 
lodged i in White-Ctofs- Street, he was almoſt im- 
mediately apprehended, and committed to New- 
gate the ſame day. 

The circumſtance of Marjoram having turned 
evidence being the public topic of converſation, 
John Barton, a fellow who had been ſome time 


connected with Burnworth and his gang, provided 
a loaded piſtol, and placing himſelf. near Gold- 


ſmith's-Hall, took an' opportunity, when the offi- 
cers were conducting Marjoram before the lord- 
mayor, to fire at him; but Marjoram, obſerving 


him advancing, ſtoop ed down, ſo that the ball 


grazed his back ol. he ſuddenneſs of this 
action, and the ſurprize it occaſioned, gave Bar- 


ton an opportunity of effeCting his eſcape. 


About this time one Wilſon, who had likewiſe 
belonged to the gang, quitted London; but be- 
ing apprehended about two years afterwards, he 
was hanged at Kingſton in Surry. In the mean 
time Burnworth continued at large, committing 


depredations on the public, and appearing openly 
in the ſtreets, . notwithſtanding the Wee en 


iſſued to apprehend him “. 

A ſhort time after Marjoram had given his in- 
formation, Burnworth broke open the houſe of a 
diſtiller in Clare-Market, and carried off a great 


number of bank- notes, in conſequence of which 


another proclamation was iflued, and three hun- 


dred pounds were offered for taking him into cuſ- 


tody : but notwithſtanding this he {till e 


at 


8 


* 


* This circumſtance proves thas the police of thoſe times was 


not equal to that of the Grin If the ſpirit and activity of Sir 


John Fielding's people had been exerted, ſuch an atrocious of- 


tender as Burnworth would not have clcaped the hands of juſtice 
{vr three days. 
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at large, and gave 'the following, among other; 
proofs of his audacity. Sitting down at the door 
of a public-houſe in Holborn, where he was well 

known, he called for a pint of beer, and drank 
it; holding a piſtol in his hand by way of protec- 
tion: he then (payed for his beer, and went off 
with the greateſt apparent unconcern. 

Burnworth at this time kept company with two 
infamous women, one of whom was the wife of a 
man named Leonard, who having belonged to the 
gang, thought to recommend himſelf to mercy 
by the apprehenſion of Burnworth. Having told 
his wife what he intended, the informed ſome 
magiſtrates of the propoſed plan, and they ſent 
fix men to affiſt in carrying it into execution. 

This happened on Shrove-Tueſday, and the 
men waited at a public-houſe till they ſhould re- 
ceive a hint to proceed. About fix in the even- 
ing Burnworth went to the lodgings of the wo- 
men, to which there was a back door that opened 
into a yard. It was propoſed to have pancakes 

for ſupper, and while one of the women was fry- 
ing them, the other went to the public-houſe for 
ſome beer: and on her return pretended to bolt 
the door, but deſignedly miſſed the ſtaple; and in 
that moment the ſix men ruſhed in, and ſeized 
Burnworth, before he had time to make any re- 
fiſtance, though he had a piſtol i in the pocket of 
his great- coat. 20.2 

Being carried before three magiſtrates, he was 
committed to Newgate; but his accomplices wete 
ſo infamouſly daring as to attempt the murder of 
the woman who had occafioned his apprehenſion :' 
a piſtol was fired at her as ſhe was entering the 
door of her own houſe ; but this affair being com- 
municated to the magiſtrates, ſome men were ap- 


pointed 


34 3 


pointed to watch nightly for her protection, till 


the deſperadoes gave over their attempts. 
Burnworth, while in Newgate, projected the 


following ſcheme of eſcape: Some perſon having 


furniſhed him with an iron crow, he engaged 
ſome others of the priſoners, who affifted him in 
pulling ſtones out of the wall, while others ſung 
Pſalms, that the keepers right not hear what 
they were doing. 


On the day following this tranſation, which | 


was carried on during the night, five. condemned 
criminals were to be executed; but when the Jai- 
lors came to take them out, there was ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of ſtones and rubbiſh to remove, 


that it was two o'clock in the afternoon before the 


criminals could be got out of the cells. 
This ſcheme of Burnworth occafioned his cloſer 
5 He was removed into a room known 
by the name of the Bilboes, and loaded with a 
pair of the heavieſt irons in the priſon; but he in- 
tended to have made his eſcape even from this 


place; and being furniſhed with files and ſaws 


from ſome of his acquaintance, he worked his 


way through a wall into a room in which were 


ſome women priſoners, one of whom acquainting 
the keeper with what had happened, Burnworth 
was Chained down to the floor of the condemned 


hold. 
Application was made to the 8 af State 


to take meaſures far the apprehenſion of Berry, 


Dickenſon, and Blewit, who had gone over to 
Holland ; and hereupon inſtructions were ſent to 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, impowering 
him to requeſt of the States General that the of- 
fenders might be delivered up to juſtice, if tound 
any where within their juriſdiction. 

One 
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One of the king's meſſengers carried over theſe 
inſtructions; and the ambaſſador making the ne- 
ceſſary application, orders were iſſued according- 
ly, in conſequence: of Whieh Blewit was appre- 
hended at a public-houſe in Rotterdam; but 
Dickenſon and Berry had taken refuge on board a 
' ſhip at the Brill. Blewit was lodged in the Rate- 
houſe-priſon, and then the officers who took him 
went immediately on board the ſhip, and ſeized 


his two accomplices, whom they brought to the 


ſame place of confinement, ; 
They were chained to. the floor till the Engliſh 


ambaſſador requeſted permiſhon to fend them 


home, which being readily obtained, they were 
guarded to the packet-boat by a party of ſoldiers, 
and were chained together as ſoon as they were put 

on board. When they arrived at the Nore, they 
were met by two of the king's meſſengers, who 


conducted them up the river; and theſe wretches 
obſerving . a- preſs-gang on the Thames, defied 


them to impreſs them; ſo bardened were they in 


guilt, and ſo moughtlels of their Teen 


„ 
On the 18 of the veſſel which brought them, 
they were put into another boat oppofite: the 


Tower, which was guarded by three other boats, 


in each of which was a corporal and ſeveral ſol- 
diers. In this manner they were conducted to 
Weſtminſter, where they were examined by two 
magiſtrates, who committed them to Newgate, 


to which they were eſcorted by a party of the foot 


uards. 


On ſight of Burn worth they ſeemed to pity his 


ſituation, while he, in a hardened manner, ex- 


preſſed his happineſs at their ſafe arrival from 
Holland, | 


On 


— 
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On the approach of the enſuing aſſizes for the 
County of Surry, they were handcuffed, put into 
a waggon, and in this manner a party of dragoons 
conducted them to | Kingſton. Nothing could 
equal the inſolence of their behaviour on their 
leaving Newgate. They told the ſpectators that 
it would become them to treat gentlemen of their 
Profeſſion with reſpect, eſpecially as they were go- 
ing a journey. They likewiſe ſaid to the dragoons, | 
that they expected to be protected from injury on 
tlie road; and during their journey they behaved 
With equal indifference and inſolence, throwing 
money among the populace, and diverting them- 
ſelves by ſeeing them ſcramble for it. 

A boy having picked up a halfpenny, one of a 
handful which Blewit had thrown-among the peo- 
ple, told him that he would keep that halfpenny, 
and have his name engraved on it, as ſure as he 
would be hanged at Kingfton ; on which Blewit 
gave him a ſhilling to pay the expence of engrav- 
ing, and enjoined him to keep his promiſe; and 
we are informed that the boy actually did ſo. 

On their arrival at Kingſton they were put in 

the priſon called the Stockhouſe, where they were 
| Chained to the floor; and on the following day 
bills of indictment being found againſt them, they 
were brought up for'trial before Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Raymond, and Judge Denton: but ſome ar- 
ticles having been taken from Burnworth when he 
was apprehended, he refuſed to plead unleſs they 
were reſtored to him. The judges made uſe of every 
argument to prevail on him to plead; but in 
vain; in conſequence of which fenterice was paſſed 
that he ſhould be preſſed to death. | 

Hereupon he was taken back to the Stock- 
Houſe, where he bore the weight of one hundred, 

three 


191 


three quarters, and two pounds, on his breaſt. 
The High Sheriff, who attended him on this oc- 
caſion, uſed every argument to prevail on him to 
plead; to which he conſented, after bearing the 
weight an hour and three minutes, during great 

art of which time he endeavoured to kill himſelf 
by ſtriking his head againſt the floor. Being 
brought into court, he was tried, and convicted 
with his companions, 

They were no ſooner convicted than orders 
were given for their 3 chained to the floor; 
but in this deplorable ſituation they diverted 
themſelves by recounting ſome particulars of their 
robberies to ſuch perſons whoſe curioſity induced 
them to viſit the goal. Some people wiſhed they 
would leave an account of their robberies z but 
Burnworth ſaid the particulars could not be con- 
tained in a hundred ſheets of paper. | 

On paſſing ſentence, the reverend judge moſt 
earneſtly entreated them to prepare for another 
world, as their time in the preſent muſt neceſſarily 
be ſhort. They begged that their friends might 
vifit them; and this being complied with, files and 
ſaws were conveyed to them, to aſlift them in 
their eſcape. 

Their plan was to have mixed opium in wine 
to have made the keepers ſleep : and if this had 
taken place, they then propoſed to have ſet fire 
to ſome piles of wood near the priſon, and in 
other parts of the town, and to get to a confider- 
able diſtance during the conflagration : but the 
Keepers having liſtened to their diſcourſe, they 
were more ſtrictly guarded than before, and their 
Whole ſcheme rendered abortive, 

A ſhort time before their execution Burnworth 
told one of the keepers, that “ If he did not ſee 
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& him buried in a decent manner, he would meet 


&« him after death in a dark entry, and pull off 


& his noſe,” 


When the day of execution arrived the priſon- 
ers were put into a cart, and a company of foot 
ſoldiers eſcorted them to the fatal tree. On 


their way, Blewit ſaw a gentleman named War- 


wick, and having obtained permiſſion to ſpeak to 
him, moſt earneſtly entreated his pardon for hav- 
ing attempted to ſhoot him, in conſequence of an 
information which Mr. Warwick 18 given againſt 
him. 
Blewit and Dickenſon appeared more penitent 
than any of the reſt. They wept bitterly at the 
place of execution, and ſaid they hoped their un- 
timely fate would teach young men to avoid ſuch 
courſes as had brought them to ſuch a fatal end, 
Their devotions being ended, they were turned 
off, and after execution their bodies were brought 
to the New Goal in Southwark, to be fitted with 
chains. The bodies of Burnworth and Blewit 
were ſuſpended on a gibbet in St. George's Fields, 


near where the murder was perpetrated, Legee 


and Higgs were hanged on Putney Common, and 
Berry and Dickenſon on Kennington Common : 
but repreſentation being made to the people in 
power, that Dickenſon's father, when a lieutenant 
in the army, had died fighting for his country in 
Flanders, permiſſion was given to his friends to 
take down and bury his body, after he had hung 
one day, 
Marjoram, the evidence, obtained his liberty 
of courſe, when his accomplices were convicted : 
but in a few days afterwards he eut the ſtring of 
a butcher's apron, and ran away with his ſteel. 
Being purfued, he was apprehended, commit- 
ted, and being indicted for privately ſtealing, was 
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convicted, and reccived ſentence of death; but 
in conſideration of his having been the means of 
bringing the above- mentioned atrocious offenders 
to juſtice, the ſentence of death was changed to 
that of tranſpottation. N 

Burnworth and his aſſociates were hanged at 
Kingſton, on the 12th of April, 1726. 
Every attentive reader will make his own res 
flections on the conduct of theſe atrocious male- 
factors. We may obſerve, in their caſe, how aſ- 
ſociation in wickedneſs hardens the mind, and 
how one crime leads to another, till murder 
crowns the horrid catalogue of vices ! 

It would be almoſt an affront to our readers 
even to caution them againſt the commiſhon of 
crimes ſo horrid : but one uſeful and ſhort leſſon 
cannot be too often impreſſed on the minds of 


youth :—AvoriD BAD Comeany. Nothing leads 


ſo readily or ſo certainly to deſtruCtion ! 
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A particular Account of CaTyuErRINE HAYEs, who 


was burnt for Petit-Treaſon; of THoMas BILL- 
INGS, Who was executed for Murder; and of 
Trnomas Woop, who was condemned for the 
ſame murder, but died before the Day of Exe- 
cution. 5 | 


HE caſe of theſe malefactors is of ſo extra- 
ordinary a nature, and made ſo much noiſe 
in the world, that we ſhall be the more explicit 
in our account of them. Indeed the affair is too 
remarkable to, be ever forgotten. 
Mrs. Hayes's maiden name was Hall, being 
the daughter of a poor man of that name who 
lived near Birmingham. She remained with her 
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parents till ſhe was about fifteen years old; and 


then having a diſpute with her mother, ſhe left 
her home, and ſet out with a view of going to 


London. 


Her perſon being rather engaging, ſome offi- 


cers in the army meeting with her on the road, 


prevailed on her to accompany them to their 
quarters, at Great Omberſley in Worceſterſhire, 
where ſhe remained with them a confiderable time. 
There is every reaſon to beheve that Billings was 
her ſon, and that his birth was the conſequence 
of that unlawful connection. 

After the officers grew tired of her company 


The ſtrolled about the country, till arriving at the 


houſe of Mr. Hayes, a farmer in Warwickſhire, 


the farmer's wife hired her as a ſervant. When 


ſhe had continned a ſhort time in this ſervice, 


Mr. Hayes's ſon fell violently in love with her, 


and a private marriage took place; which was 
managed in the following manner: Catherine left 
the houſe early in the morning, and the younger 


Hayes being a carpenter, prevailed on his mo- 


ther to let him have ſome money to buy tools; 
ht as foon as he had got it he ſet out, and meet- 
ing his ſweetheart at a place they had agreed an, 
they went to Worceſter, where the nuptial rights 
were celebrated, 
At this time it happened that the officers by 


whom ſhe had been ſeduced were at Worceſter ; 


and learning that the marriage had taken place, 
they cauſed young Hayes to be taken out of bed 
from his wite, under pretence that he had enliſt- 
ed in the army. 

Thus fituated, he was compellet to fend an ac- 
count of the tranſaction to his father, who there- 
by became acquainted with the marriage ſooner 


than he would otherwiſe have been. The father, 


Fl 


though 


1 
though offended with his ſon for the raſh ſtep he 


had taken, went to a magiſtrate, who attended 


him to Worceſter, and demanded by what autho- 
rity the young man was detained. The officers 
endeavoured to excuſe their conduct; but the 
magiſtrate threatening to commit them to priſon 
if they did not releaſe him, the young fellow im- 
mediately obtained his liberty. e 

The elder Hayes, irritated at the imprudent 
conduct of his ſon, ſeverely cenſured his proceed- 


ing; but conſidering that what was paſſed could 
not be recalled, had good ſenſe enough not to 


perſevere in his oppoſition to an unavoidable 


event. | 5 
Old Hayes now furniſhed his ſon with money 


to begin buſineſs for himſelf: and the young cou- 


ple were in a thriving way, and appeared to live 
in harmony: but Mrs. Hayes, being naturally of 
a reſtleſs diſpoſition, prevailed on her huſband to 
enliſt for a ſoldier. The regiment in which he 
ſerved being ordered to the Ifle of Wight, Ca 


therine followed him thither: but he had not been 
long there before his father proeured his diſ- 
charge : though as this happened in the time of 


war, it was attended with an expence of fixty 
pounds. 5 N 
Young Hayes and his wife being returned 


home, the father gave them an eſtate of ten 


pounds per annum, to which he afterwards added 
another of ſixteen pounds, which, with the profit 
of their trade, would have been amply ſufficient 
for their ſupport. 

Hayes bore the character of an honeſt, well- 
diſpoſed man, He treated his wife very indul- 
gently, yet ſhe conſtantly. complained of the co- 
vetouſneſs of his diſpofition : but he had much 
more reaſon to have complained of her; for ſhe 
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was turbulent, quarrelſome, and perpetually ex- 
citing diſputes among her neighbours. 
The elder Mr. Hayes, obſerving with concern 
how unfortunately his ſon was matched, adviſed 
him to leave her, and ſettle in ſome place where 
ſhe might not find him: but ſuch was his attach - 
ment to her, that he could not leave her; and at 
length ſhe perſwaded him to come to London, 
after they had been married about ſix years. 

On their arrival in the metropolis Mr. Hayes 
took a houſe, part of which he let into lodgings, 
and opened a ſhop in the chandlery and coal 
trade, in which he was as ſucceſsful as he could 
have wiſhed. Exclufive of his profit by ſhop- 
keeping, he acquired a great deal of money by 
lending ſmall ſums on pledges *. | 

Mrs. Hayes's conduct in London was ſtill more 
reprehenſible than it had been in the country; 
the chief pleaſure of her life conſiſting in creating 
and encouraging quarrels among, her neighbours; 
and indeed, her unhappy diſpoſition diſcovered 
itſelf on every occaſion. Sometimes ſhe would 
ſpeak of her huſband, to his acquaintance, in 
terms of great tenderneſs and reſpe&; and at 
other times ſhe would repreſent him to her female 
aſſociates as a compound of every thing that was 
contemptible in human nature. On a particular 
occaſion ſhe told a woman of her acquaintance 
that ſhe ſhould think it no more fin to murder him 

than to kill a dog. 1 3 

At length her huſband, finding that ſhe made 
rpetual diſturbances in the neighbourhood, 
thought it prudent to remove to Tottenham- 
„ | Court- 
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* At this period the buſineſs of pawnbroking was not regu- 
lated, as it has been of late years; but every one followed the 
tarde at pleaſure. | 
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Court.- Road, where he carried on his former bu- 
ſineſs; but not being as ſucceſsful here as he could 


have wiſhed, he took another houſe in Tyburn- 


Road, ſince called Oxford- Road. | 

In this fituation he continued his practice of 
lending ſmall ſums of money on pledges, till hav- 
ing acquired a decent competency, he left off 
houſe-keeping, and hired ee near the ſame 


ſpot. Thomas Billings, a journeyman Taylor, 


of whom we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, lodged in 
the ſame houſe. It is needleſs to tell the reader 
the connection that ſubſiſted between Billings and 
Mrs. Hayes: but Mr. Hayes having gone into 
the countty on buſineſs, his wife and her ſuppoſed 


ſon indulged themfelves! in every ſpecies of extra- 


vagance. 
When Hayes nd. ſome of his neighbours 


told him how his wife had been waſting bis ſub- 


| ſtance; on which he ſeverely cenſured her con- 
duct, and a quarrel ariſing between them, they 
proceeded from words to blows, It was com- 


monly thought that ſhe formed the reſolution of 
murdering him at this time, as the quarrel hap-. 


pened only fix weeks before his fatal exit. 

She now began to ſound the diſpoſition of Bill- 
ings, to whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſlible for her 
to live longer with her huſband; and ſhe urged all 
poſſible arguments to prevail on him to aid her 
in the commiſſion of the murder, among which 
one was that © he was an atheiſt,” Billings reſiſt- 
ed her arguments for ſome time; but at length 


complied, unhappily both for himſelf and for 


her. 


At this period Thomas Wood, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hayes, arrived from the country, 


and being apprehenſive of being impreſſed, Hayes 


kindly took him into his houſe, and promiſed to 
ule 
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ve his intereſt in procuring him ſome employ- 
ment. 

After a few days reſidence, Mrs. Hayes pro- 
poſed to him the murder of her huſband; but 
the man was ſhocked at the thought of murder- 
ing his friend and benefactor, and told her he 


would have no concern in ſo atrocious a deed. 


In anſwer to this reply ſhe urged the following 
arguments; that * It would be no crime to kill 
& ſuch an atheiſtical perſon, who had no religion 
* or goodneſs: that he was himſelf a murderer, 
* haying killed a man in the country, and like- 
& wiſe two of his own children, one of which he 
© had buried under a pear-tree, and the other 
c under an apple-tree; ” and ſhe likewiſe ſaid 
that her huſband's death would put her into poſ- 
ſeſſion of fifteen hundred pounds, of the whole of 


which Wood ſhould have the diſpoſal, if he would 
afiſt her and Billings in the perpetration of the 


murder, 
Wood went out of town a few days after this, 


and on his return found Mr. and Mrs. Hayes and 
Billings in company together, having drank till 


they had put themſelves into the utmoſt e 


ood- humour. 


Wood ſitting down at Hayes s requeſt, the lat- 


ter ſaid they had drank a guinea's worth of liquor, 
but notwithſtanding this, he was not drunk. A 


ropoſal was now made by Billings, that if Hayes 
could drink fix bottles of mountain without being 


drunk, he would pay for it; but that Hayes 

ſhould be the paymaſter if the liquor made him 

drunk, or if he failed of drinking the quantity. 
This propoſal being agreed to, Wood, Bil- 


lings, and Mrs. Hayes went to a wine-vault to 


buy the wine, and, on their way, this wicked wo- 


man reminded the men that the preſent would be 
a good 


105 J 
a good opportunity of committing the murder, as 
her huſband would be perfectly intoxicated, 
The mind of Wood was not yet wrought up to 
a proper pitch for the commiſſion of a crime of ſo 


black a dye as the murder of a man who had ſhel- 


tered and protected him; and this too at a time 
when his mind muſt neceflarily be unprepared for 
the launching into eternity. 

Mrs. Hayes had now recourſe to her former ar- 
guments, urging that it would be no fin to kill 
him; and Billings ſeconding all ſhe ſaid, and de- 
claring that he was ready to take a part in the 
horrid deed, Wood was at length prevailed on to 
become one of the execrable butchers. 

Having thus agreed, they went to the wine- 
vault, where Mrs. Hayes paid half a guinea tor 


fix bottles of wine, which being ſent home 
by a porter, Mr. Hayes began to drink it, while 


his intentional myrderers regaled themſelves with 
beer, 


Having drank a conſiderable quantity of the 
wine, he danced about the room like a man diſ- 


tracted ; and at length | finiſhed the whole quantity; 
but not being then in an abſolute ſtate of ſtu- 
pefaction, Mrs. Hayes ſent for another bottle, 
which he likewiſe drank, and then fell ſenſeleſs 
on the floor. Having lain ſome time in this con- 


dition, he got, with ſome difficulty, into another 


room, and threw himſelf on a bed. 
When it was known that he was aſleep, his 


wife told her aſſociates that was the proper time 


to execute their plan, as there was no fear of any 


reſiſtance on his part. No ſooner had ſhe ſaid 


this, than Billings went into the room with a 
hatchet, with which he ſtruck Hayes ſo violently 
that he fractured his Kull. 
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At this time Hayes's feet hung off the bed, 
and the torture ariſing from the blow made him 
ſtamp repeatedly on the floor, which being heard 
by Wood, he alſo went into the room, and 
taking the hatchet out of Billings's hand, gave 
the poor man two more blows, which effectually 
diſpatched him. 


A woman named Springate, who lodged in 
the room over that where che murder was com- 


mitted, hearing the noiſe occaſioned by Hayes's 
ſtamping, imagined that the partics might have 


quarrelled in conſequence of their intoxication : 


and going down ſtairs, ſhe told Mrs. Hayes that 
the noiſe had awakened her huſband, child, and 


herſelt. Catherine had a ready anſwer hereto : 
She ſaid ſome company had viſited them, and 
were grown merry; but they were on the point of 


taking their leave; with which anſwer Mrs, 


Springate returned to her room well ſatisfied. 

The murderers now conſulted how they ſhould 
diſpoſe of the body, ſo as moſt effectually to pre- 
vent detection. Mrs, Hayes propoſed to cut off 
the head, becauſe if the body were found whole, 
it would be more likely to be known. The vil- 


lains agreeing to this propoſition, ſhe fetched a 


pail, lighted a candle, and allof them going into 
the room, the men drew the body partly off the 
bed, when Billings ſupported the head, while 
Wood, with his pocket knife, cut it off, and the 
infamous woman held the pail to receive it, being 


as careful as poſſible that the floor might not be 
ſtained with the blood. 


This being done, they poured the blood out of 


the pail into a ſink by the window, and poured 
ada pails of water after it ; but band. 
ing all this care, Mrs. Springate obſerved ſome 
congealed blood the next morning: "ou 
that 


ONS 
that time ſhe did not in the leaſt ſuſpect what had 
paſſed, - It was likewiſe obſerved that the marks 


of the blood were viſible on the floor for ſome 


weeks afterwards, though Mrs. Hayes had ſcraped 

it with a knife and waſhed it. 
When the head was cut off, the infernal wo- 

man recommended the boiling it till the fleſh 


ſhould part from the bones: but the other parties 


thought this operation would take up too much 
time, and therefore adviſed the throwing it into 
the Thames, in expectation that it would be car- 
ried off by the tide, and ſink. 3 
This being agreed to, the head was put in the 
pail, and Billings took it under his great coat, 


eing accompanied by Wood: but making a 


noiſe in going down ſtairs, Mrs. Springate called, 
and aſked what was the matter; to which Mrs. 
Hayes anfwered that her hufband was going a 
journey; and, with incredible diſfimulation, af- 
| tected to take her leave of him, and, as it was 
now paſt eleven, pretended great concern that he 
was under a neceſſity of going at ſo late an hour. 


By this artifice Wood and Billings paſſed out 


of the houſe unnoticed, and went to Whitehall, 
where they intended to have thrown in the head; 
but the gates being ſhut, they went to a wharf 
near the Horſe-ferry, Weſtminſter, Billings put- 
ting down the pail, Wood threw the head into 
the Dock, expecting it would have been carried 
away by the ſtream; but in this they Judged 
amiſs, as the tide was now ebbing. 

It happened at this time that a lighterman was 
in his veffel, and heard fomething fall into the 


Dock, but it was too dark for him to diſtinguiſh 


objects: and the murderers having thus diſpoſed 
of the head, went home, and were let in by Mrs. 
Hayes, without the knowledge of the lodgers; 


O 2 a and 
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and ſhe ſat on the bed-ſide, while they lay down 
till the morning. 


The above tranſactions paſſed on the firſt of 


March, and on the following morning, ſoon after 


day-break, as 4 watchman named Robinſon was 


going off his ſtand, he ſaw the pail, and looking 


into the Dock obſerved the head of àa man. Hav- 


ing procured ſome witneſſes to this ſpectacle, they 


took out the head, and obſerving the pail to be 
bloody, concluded that it was brought therein 


from ſome diſtant part. | | 


The lighterman ſaid that he had heard ſome- 
thing thrown into the dock; and the magiſtrates 
and pariſh officers aſſembled, and gave ſtrict or- 


ders that the moſt diligent ſearch ſhould be made 
after the body; but that was not found till ſome 


time afterwards, as will appear in the ſequel. 


When the murderers had converſed together 


ſome time on the diſpoſal of the body, Mrs. 


Hayes propoſed that it ſhould be put into a box, 


and buried, and the other parties agreeing to this, 


ſhe purchaſed a box, which, on being ſent home, 
was found too little to contain it ; on which ſhe 
recommended the chopping off the legs and arms, 


which was done; but the box being ſtill too 


ſmall, the thighs were likewiſe cut off, and all 
the parts packed up together, and the box put 
by till night, when Wood and Billings. took out 


the pieces of the mangled body, and putting 


them in two blankets, carried them out of the 


houſe unnoticed, and threw them into a pond 
near Marybone ; which being done, they return- 
ed to their lodgings, and Mrs. Springate, who 
had ſtill no ſuſpicion of what had paſſed, opened 
the door to them. ; 

In the interim the magiſtrates directed that the 
head ſhould be waſhed clean, and the hair un 
| | | | ed; 
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edt after which it was put on a pole in the 
Church-yard of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, that 


an opportunity might be afforded for its "VEE 
viewed by the public. 


Orders were likewiſe given that the pariſ offi 
cers ſhould attend this exhibition of the head, to 
take into cuſtody. any ſuſpicious perſon who might 
diſcover figns of guilt on the fight of it. The 
high conſtable,of Weſtminſter, on a preſumption 
that the body might, on the following night, be 
thrown where the head had been, gave private 
orders to the inferior conſtables, to attend during 
the night, and ſtop all coaches, or other car- 
 riages, or perſons with burdens, coming near the 
ſpot, and examine if. they could find the body, or 
any of the limbs. 

The head being expoſed on the pole, in the 
manner we have mentioned, ſo greatly excited 
the curioſity of the public, that immenſe crowds 
of people of all ranks went to view it; and among 
the reſt was a Mr. Bennet, apprentice to the 
king's organ-builder, who having looked at it 
with great attention, ſaid he thought it was the 
head of Hayes, with whom he had been ſome 
time acquainted ; and hereupon he went to Mrs. 
Hayes, and relling her his ſuſpicions, defired ſhe 
would go and take a view of the head. In 
anſwer hereto the ſaid that her huſband was in 
good health, and defired him to be cautious of 
what he ſaid, as ſuch a declaration might occa- 
fion him a great deal of trouble; on which, for 
the preſent, Bennet took no farther notice of the 
affair. 

A journeyman taylor, named patrick, who 
worked in Monmouth-ſtreet, having likewiſe 
taken a view of the head, told his maſter, on his 
anos, that he Was confident it was the head of 


3 Hayes; 
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Hayes; on which ſome other journeymen in the 


ſame ſhop, who had likewiſe known the deceaſed, 
went and ſaw it, and returned, E of the 
ſame opinion. 


Now. it happened that Billings worked at this 


very hop; on whieh one of the men obſerved 
thc he muſt know the head, as he lodged in 
Hayes's houſe; but Billings ſaid he had left him 
well in bed when he came to work in the morn- 
ing, and therefore it could not belong to him. 
On the following day Mrs. Hayes gave Wood 
a ſuit of cloaths which had belonged to her huſ- 
band, and ſent him to Harrow on the Hill. As 


Wood was going down ſtairs with the bundle of 
cloaths, Mrs. Springate aſked him what he bad 


got: to which Mrs. Hayes readily replied, a ſuit 
of cloaths he had borrowed of an acquaintance. 

On the ſecond day after the commiſſion of the 
murder, Mrs. Hayes being viſited by a Mrs. 
Longmore, the former aſked what was the news 
of the town; when the latter ſaid that the public 
converſation was wholly engroſſed by the head 
which was fixed in St. Margaret's Church- yard. 
Hereupon Catherine exclaimed againſt the wick- 
edneſs of the times, and faid ſhe had been told 
that the body of a murdered woman had been 
found in the fields that day. 

Wood coming from Harrow on the Hill on 
the following day, Catherine told him that the 
head was found, and giving him ſome other 
cloaths that had belonged to her huſband, and 


five ſhillings, ſaid ſhe would continue to ſupply 


him with money. 

After the head had been exhibited four days, 
and no diſcovery made, a ſurgeon, named Weft- 
- brook, was deſired to put it in a glaſs of fpirits to 


prevent its putrifying, and Keep it for the farther 


inſpec- 


in 
an 


i 


inſpection of all who choſe to take a view of it: 
and this was accordingly done. 

Very ſoon after the perpetration of the horrid 
crime Mrs. Hayes quitted her lodgings, and, re- 
moved to the houſe of Mr. Jones, a diſtiller, 
paying Mrs. Springate's rent alſo at the former 
lodgings, and taking her with her, Wood and 
Billings likewiſe removed with her, and ſhe con- 
tinued to ſupply them with money, and employ- 
ed herſelf principally in collecting cath that had 
been owing to her late huſband, 

A ſiſter of Mr. Hayes's, who lived in the 

country, having married a Mr. Davies, Hayes 
had lent Davies ſome money, for which he had 
taken his bond : which bond Catherine finding 
among Mr. Hayes's papers, ſhe employed a per- 
ſon to write a letter in the name of the deceaſed, 
demanding. ten pounds in part of payment, and 
threatening a proſecution 1 in caſe of refuſal. 
Mr. Hayes's mother being till living, and 
Davies unable to pay the money, he applied to 
the old gentlewoman for aſſiſtance, who agreed 
to pay the money on condition that the bond was 
ſent into the country ; and wrote to London, in- 
timating her conſent ſo to do, having no ſuſpi- 
cion of the horrid tranſaction which had taken 
place. 

In the mean time incredible numbers of people 
reſorted to ſee the head, and among the 'reſt a 
poor woman from Kingſland, whoſe huſband had 
been abſent from the very time that the murder 
was perpetrated. After a minute ſurvey of the 
head, ſhe believed it was that of her huſband, 
though ſhe could not be abſolutely poſitive. 
However, her ſuſpicions were ſo ſtrong, that 
ſtrict ſearch was made after the body, on a pre- 


ſump- 
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ſumption that the cloaths might help her ta 
aſcertain it. 

Mr. Hayes not being 805 for a conſiderable 
time, his friends could not help making enquiry 
after him. A Mr. Aſhby in particular, who had 
been on the moſt friendly terms with him, called 
on Mrs. Hayes, and demanded what was become 
of him. Catherine pretended to account for his 


abſence by communicating the following intel. 


ligence , to him, as a matter that muſt be Kept 
profoundly ſecret : “ Some time ago (ſaid ſhe) 
« he happened to have a diſpute with a man, and 
« from words they came to blows, ſo that Mr, 
« Hayes killed hin, The wife of the deceaſed . 
« made up the affair, on Mr. Hayes's promiſing 


N 


Ce to pay her a certain annual allowance; but he 


« not being able to make it good, ſhe threat- 
« ened to inform againſt him, on which he ab- 
& ſconded.” 

This method of accounting for the ſence of-.. 
his friend was by no means ſatisfactory to Mr. 
Aſhby, who aſked her if the head that had been 
expoſed on the pole was that of the man who had 


been killed by her huſband. She readily anſwer. - 


ed in the negative, adding. that the Party had 
been buried entire; and that the widow had her 
huſband's bond for the payment of fifteen pounds 
a year. Aſhby enquiring to what part of the 
world Mr. Hayes was gone, ſhe ſaid to Portugal, 


in company with ſome gentlemen ; but ſhe had 


yet received no letter from him. 
The whole of this ſtory ſeemed highly impro- 
bable to Mr. Aſhby, who went to a Mr. Long- 
more, a gentleman nearly related to Hayes, and 
it was agreed between them that Mr. Longmore 
ſhould call on Catherine, and have ſome conver- 
ſation : but not let her know that Aſhby had been 
; with 
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with him; for they ſuppoſed that by comparing 
the two accounts together, they might form a 
very probable judgment of the matter of fact. 

Accordingly, Longmore went to Catherine, 
and enquired after her huſband, In anſwer to his 
queſtions, ſhe ſaid ſhe preſumed Mr. Aſhby had 
related the circumſtance of his misfortune ; but 
Longmore replied that he had not ſeen Aſhby for 
a conſiderable time, and expreſſed his hope that 
her huſband was not impriſoned for debt.“ No 
„ (ſhe replied) it is much worſe than that,” 
« Why aid Longmore) has he murdered any 
© one?” To this the anſwered in the affirmas 
tive; and deſiring him to walk into another 
room, told him almoſt the ſame ſtory as ſhe had 
done to Mr. Aſhby, bur inſtead of ſaying he was 
gone to Portugal, ſaid he had retired to Hertford- 
ſhire, and, in fear of being attacked, had taken 
four piſtols to defend himſelf. 

It was now remarked by Mr, Longmore that it 
was imprudent for him to travel thus armed, as 
he was liable to be taken up, on ſuſpicion of be⸗ 
ing a highwayman; and if ſuch a circumſtance 
ſhould happen, he would find it no eaſy matter 
to procure a diſcharge, 

She allowed the juſtice of this remark, but ſaid 
that Mr. Hayes commonly travelled in that man- 
ner. She likewiſe ſaid that he was once taken 
into cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of being a highway- 
man, and conducted to a magiſtrate ; but a gen- 
tleman who was caſually preſent happening to 
know him, gave bail for his appearance. To 
this Longmore obſerved that the juſtice of peace 
muſt have exceeded his authority ; for that the 
law required that two parties ſhould bail a per- 
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ſon charged on ſuſpicion of having robbed on the 
highway, 

In the courſe of converſation Mr. Longmore 
aſked her what ſum of money her huſband had in 
his poſſeſſion. To which ſhe replied that he had 
ſeventeen ſhillings in his pocket, and about twen- 
ty-ſix guineas ſewed within the lining of his coat. 
She added that Mrs. Springate knew the truth of 


all theſe circumſtances, which had induced her 


to pay that woman's rent at the former lodgings, 


and bring her away. 


Mrs. Springate being interrogated by Long- 
more, averred the truth of all that Catharine had 
ſaid, and added that Mr. Hayes was a very cruel 
hufband, having behaved with remarkable ſeve-- 
rity to his wife: but Mr. Longmore ſaid this muſt 
be falſe, for, to his knowledge, he was remark- 
ably tender and indulgent of her, 

Longmore went immediately to Mr. Aſhby, 


and ſaid that from the difference of the ſtories. 


Catherine had told them, he had little doubt bur 
that poor Hayes had been murdered : and when 


they came to compare all the circumſtances of 


the two tales, neither of them entertained much 
doubt of the fact. 


Hereupon they determined to go to Mr. Eaton, 
who was one of the life-guards, and nearly re- 


lated to the deceaſed, and to communicate their 
ſuſpicions, and the grounds thereof, to him; but 


Eatot#happening to be abſent from home, they 
agreed to go again. to Weſtminſter, and ſurvey 
the head with more care and attention than they 
had hitherto done 1 5 | 
On their arrival, the ſurgeon told them that a 
poor woman from Kingſland had, in part, owned 
the head as that of her huſband ; but ſhe was * 
| | . 


1 
ſo abſolutely certain as to ſwear that it was ſo g 
and that they were very welcome to take another 
view of it, This they did, and agreed in opinion 
that it was actually the head of Hayes, 

On their return, therefore, they called at Eaton's 
houſe, and took him with them to dine at Mr. 
Longmore's, where the ſubject of converſation 
ran naturally on the ſuppoſed diſcovery they had 
made. A brother of Mr. Longmore, coming in 
at this juncture, liſtened to their converſation, 
and remarked that they propoſed that Mr. Eaton 
mould go to Mrs. Hayes, at the expiration of 
two or three days, and make enquiries after her 
huſband, fimilar to thoſe which had been made 
by the other gentlemen. 

To this Longmore's brother urged his objec- 
tions, obſerving that as they had reaſon to think 
their ſuſpicions ſo well founded, it would be very 
il policy to loſe any time, ſince the murderers 
would certainly effect an eſcape if they ſhould 
hear they were ſuſpected: and as Wood and 
Billings were drinking with Mr. Hayes the laſt 
time he was ſeen, he adviſed that they ſhould be 
immediately taken into cuſtody. 

This advice appeared fo reaſonable, that all 
the parties agreed to follow it; and going ſoon 
afterwards to juſtice Lambert, they told him their 
ſuſpicions, and the reaſons on which they were 
founded, 

Hereupon the magiſtrate granted hls warrant 
for the apprehenſion of Catherine Hayes; Tho- 
mas Wood, Thomas Billings, and Mary Sprin- 
gate, on ſuſpicion of their having been guilty of 
the murder of John Hayes: and Mr. Lambert, 
anxious that there ſhould be no failure in the exe- 


cution of the warrant, determined to attend in 
Flos 
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Hereupon, having procured the affiſtance of 
two officers of the life-guards, and taking with 
him the ſeveral gentlemen who had given the in- 
formation, they went to Mr. Jones's, the diſtiller, 
(Mrs, Hayes's lodgings) about nine o'clock at 
night, 

As they were going up ſtairs without any cere- 
mony, the diſtiller defired to know by what au- 
thority they made ſo free in his houſe ; but Mr. 
Lambert informing him who he was, no farther 
oppoſition was made to their proceedings. 

The magiſtrate going to the door of Mrs. 
Hayes's room, rapped with his cane, on which 
ſhe ſaid, © Who is there?“ and he commanded 
her to open the door immediately, or it ſhould 
be broke open, To this ſhe replied, that ſhe 
would open it as ſoon as ſhe had put on her 
cloaths ; and ſhe did ſo in little more than a mi- 
nute ; when the juſtice ordered the parties preſent 
to take her into cuſtody, „ . 

Ar this time Billings was ſitting on the fide of 
the bed, bare-legged; on which Mr, Lambert 
aſked if they had been ſleeping together: to 
which Catherine replied “ No,“ and faid that 
Billings had been only mending his ſtockings, 
On this the juſtice obſerved that his fight muſt be 
extremely good, as there was neither fire nor can- 
dle in the room when they came to the door. 

Some of the parties remaining below, to ſecure 
the priſoners, Mr. Longmore went up ſtairs with 
the juſtice, and took Mrs. Springate into cuſtody; 
aud then they were all conducted together to the 
houſe of Mr. Lambert. | 

This magiſtrate having examined the priſoners 
ſeparately for a conſiderable time, and all of 
them poſitively perfiſting in their ignorance of 
any thing reſpecting the murder, they were 17 

rate ly 


a 


rately ENT 0 for re- examination on the fol- 


lowing day, before Mr. Lambert and other ma- 


giſtrates. Mrs, Springate was {ent to the Gate- 
houſe, Billings to New-Priſon, and Mrs, Hayes 
to Tothill-Fields Bridewell, 

When the peace-officers; attended by Long- 
more, went the next day, to fetch up Catherine 
to her examination; the earneſtly defired to ſee 
the head; and it being thought prudent to grant 


| her requeſt, ſhe was carried to the ſurgeon's, and 


no ſooner was the head ſhewn to her, than ſhe 
exclaimed, „ Oh! ir is my dear huſband's head! 
« It is my dear huſband's head!“ She now took 
the glaſs in her arms, and ſhed many tears, while 
ſhe embraced it, 

Mr. Weſtbrook told her that he would take 
the head out of the glaſs, that ſne might have a 
more perfect view of it, and be certain that it was 
the ſame. The ſurgeon doing as he had ſaid, ſhe 


ſeemed to be greatly affected, and having kifſed 


the head ſeveral times, ſhe begged to be indulged 


with a lock of the hair: and on Mr. Weſtbrook 


expreſſing his apprehenfion that ſhe had had too 
much of his blood already, ſhe fell into a fit; 


and on her recovery ſhe was conducted to Mr. 


Lamberr's, to take her examination with the other 
parties. 


It happened chat on the morning of this day, as 


a gentleman and his ſervant were croſſing the 
fields near Marybone, they obſerved ſomething 


lying in a ditch, and taking a nearer view of it, 
they found that it conſiſted of ſome of the parts 


of a human bady. 


Shocked at the fight, the gentleman diſpatched 
his ſervant to get aſſiſtance to inveſtigate the affair 
farther ; and ſome labouring men being procured, 
they dragged the pond, and faund the other parts 


of 
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of the body wrapped in a blanket; but no head 
was to be found. A conſtable brought intelli- 


gence of this fact while Mrs. Hayes was under 


examination before the juſtices; a circumſtance 
that contributed to ſtrengthen the idea conceived 
of her guilt, | 

Notwithſtanding this ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her 
innocence : but the magiſtrates, paying no re- 
gard to her declarations, committed her to New- 


gate, whither ſhe was followed by immenſe num 


bers of people, whoſe execrations teſtified the 


| ſenſe they entertained of her crime, 
Wood being at this time out of town, it was 


thought prudent to defer the farther examination 


of Billings and Springate till he ſhould be taken 


into cuſtody. 


On the morning of the next Sunday he came 


on horſeback to the houſe where Mrs. Hayes had 


lodged when the murder was committed; when 


he was told that ſhe had removed to Mr. Jones's, 


Accordingly he rode thither, and enquired for 


her; but the people knowing that he was one of 
the parties charged with the murder, were diſ- 

ſed to take him into cuſtody ; but their 
fear of his having piſtols prevented their do- 
ing ſo. 

Unwilling, however, that ſuch an atrocious 
offender ſhould eſcape, they told him that Mrs. 
Hayes was gone to the Green Dragon in King- 
ſtreet on a viſit, (which houſe was kept by Mr. 
Longmore) and they ſent a perſon with him, to 
direct him to the place. The brother of Long- 
more being at the —_ on his arrival, and know- 
ing him well, pulled him from his horſe, and ac- 


cuſed him of being an accomplice in the murder. 


Being immediately delivered to the cuſtody of 
ſame cenfables, they conducted him to the houſe 


of 
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of juſtice Lambert, before whom he underwent 


an examination ; but refufing to make any con- 
feſſion, he was ſent to Tothill-fields Bridewell for 
farther examination. 

On his arrival at the priſon he was informed 
that the body had been found; and not doubtin 


but that the whole affair would come to light, he 


begged that he might be carried back to the juſ- 
tice's houſe, This being made known to Mr. 
Lambert, he ſent for the aſſiſtance of two other 


magiſtrates, and the priſoner being brought up. 


he confeſſed the ſeveral particulars we have 
already recited, and ſigned his confeſſion. 

It is thought that he entertained ſome ho 
of being admitted an evidence: but as his ſur- 
render was not voluntary, and as his accomplices 
were in cuſtody, the magiſtrates told him he muſt 
abide the verdict of a jury. This wretched 


man acknowledged that ſince the perpetration of 
the crime, he had been terrified at the fight of 


every one he met, that he had not experienced a 
moment's peace, and that his mind had been 
diſtracted with the moſt violent agitations. 

His commitment was made out for Newgate ; 
bur ſo exceedingly were the paſſions of the 
lace agitated on the occaſion, that it was feared 
he would be torn in pieces by the mob; where- 
fore it was thought prudent to procure a guard of 
a ſerjeant and eight ſoldiers, who conducted him 
to priſon with their bayonets fixed.“ 


A gen- 
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. * To the credit of the humanity of modern times, the call- 
ing in the aſſiſtance of the military on theſe occafions is no 
longer neceſſary. However, we abhor the crime, we inſult 


not the criminal ; and a few peace officers are found ſufficient 
to conduct the offender to priſon. | 


popu-. 
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A gentleman named Mercer, having viſited 
Mrs. Hayes in Newgate, the day before Wood 
was taken into cuſtody; ſhe deſired he would go 
to Billings; and urge him to confeſs the whote 
truth, as the proots of their guilt were ſuch; that 


no advantage could be expected from a farther 


denial of the fact. Accordingly the gentleman 
went to Billings, who being carried before juſtice 


Lambert, he made a confeſfion agreeing in all its 


circumſtances with that of Wood; and thereupori 


Mrs. Springate was ſet at liberty; as her inno- 


cence was evident from theit concurrent teſti- 

Numbers of people how went to ſee Mrs; 
Hayes in Newgate; and on her being aſked what 
could induce her to commit ſo atrocious a crime; 
ſhe gave very different anſwers at different times: 


but frequently alledged that Mr. Hayes had 


been an unkind huſband to her, a cireumſtance 
which was contradicted by the report of every 
perſon who knew the deceaſed. EO TR bt 

But there is one inexplicable myſtery in the 
hiſtory of this woman. She called Billings her 
fon; and ſometimes averred that he was really ſo; 
but he knew-nothing of her being his mother, nor 
did her-relations know any thing of the birth of 
ſuch a child. To ſome people ſhe would affirm 
that he was the ſon of Mr. Hayes, born after 
marriage: but that his father having an averſion 
to him while an infant, he was put to nurſe in the 


country, and all farther care of him totally neg- 


lected on their coming to London. But this ſto- 
ry is altogether incredible, becauſe Hayes was 
not a man likely to have deſerted his child to the 
frowns of fortune; and his parents had never 
heard of the birth of ſuch a ſon, | 

1 Billings 
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Billings was equally . incapable of giving a ſa- 
tisfaftory account of his own origin. All he knew 
was that he had lived with a country ſhoemaker, 
who paſſed for his father, and had ſent him to 
ſchool, and then put him apprentice to a taylor. 
If one might hazard a coujecture on this occaſion, 
one would ſuppoſe that Billings was the natural 
ſon of Mrs. Hayes, born in conſequence of her 
illicit connection with the military officers, as 
mentioned in the beginning of this narrative. 

Be this as it may, it is probable that ſhe diſco- 
vered him to be her ſon, when ſhe afterwards be- 
came acquainted with him in London: and it is 
not impoſſible that his real father might maintain 
him while he paſſed as the fon of a ſhoemaker 
named Billings; or that his mother might have 
made remittances for his ſupport : but few peo- 
ple will doubt of his being the real ſon of Mrs, 
Hayes, who refle& how readily he agreed to her 
firſt propoſal of murdering her huſband, 

Indeed ſome perſons, who came from the ſame 
part of the kingdom, ſaid that Billings was found 
in a baſket near a farm-houſey and ſupported at 
the expence of the pariſh. It this ſtory be true, 
it may be preſumed that he was dropped in that 
manner by his unnatural mother. 

It now remains to ſay ſomething of Thomas 
Wood, who was born near Ludlow in Shropſhire, 
and brought up to the buſineſs of huſbandry, 
He was ſo remarkable for his harmleſs and ſober 
conduct when a boy, as to be very much eſteem- 
ed by his neighbours. On the death of his fa- 
ther, his mother took a public-houſe for the ſup- 
port of her children, of whom this Thomas was 
the eldeſt; and he behaved ſo dutifully to his 
mother that the loſs of her huſband was ſcarcely. 
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felt. He was equally diligent abroad and at 
home; for when the buſineſs of the houſe was in- 
ſufficient to employ him, he worked for the farm- 
ers, by which he greatly contributed to the ſup- 
port of the family. 

On bis growing to years of waturity he engaged 
himſelf as a waiter at an inn in the country, from 
whence he removed to other inns, and in all his 
places preſerved a fair character, At length he 
came to London, but being afraid of being im- 
preſſed (as we have already mentioned) obtained 
the protection of Mr. Hayes, who behaved in 4 
very friendly manner to him, till the arts of a vile 
woman prevailed on him to embrue his hands 1 in 
the blood of his benefactor. 
hefore the trials of theſe malefactors (who were 
ſeparately confined) Mrs. Hayes frequently ſent 
for Billings to her apartment, and the affection- 
ate regard with which ſhe treated him confirmed 
the general opinion that ſhe was his mother. How 
ſtrange is it, that a mother could inſtigate a ſon 
to the perpetration of ſo dreadful a crime! 

| Billings and Wood, having already made con- 
feſhons, and being penetrated with the thought 
of the heinous nature of their offence, determined 
to plcad guilty to the indictments againſt them: 
but Mrs. Hayes having made no confeſſion, flat- 
tered herſelf that there was a chance of her being 
acquitted, and therefore reſolved to put herfelf 
on her trial, in which ſhe was encouraged by ſome 
people that the met with in Newgate. 

The malignancy of the crime with which ſhe 
was charged" induced the king to direct his own 
council to carry.on the proſecution againſt her 
and theſe gentlemen made uſe of all their oratory 
to convince the court and jury that the moſt ſtrik- 
ing example ſhould be made of one who had 1 
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wilfully and obſtinately defied the laws of God | 
and man. 

The indictment being opened, the witnefles 
were called, Our readers will know the ſub- 
ſtance of their depofitions from the preceding nar- 
rative; and the jury, fully convinced of the com- 
miſſion of the fact, in the manner above ſtared, 
tound hereguilty. | 

The priſoners being brought to the bar to re- 
ceive ſentence, Mrs. Hayes entreated that ſhe 
might not be burnt, and alledged that ſhe was 
not guilty, as ſhe did not ſtrike the fatal blow : 
but ſhe was informed by the court that the ſen- 
tence awarded hy the law could not be diſpenſed 
with. Billings and Wood urged that, having 
made ſo full and free a confeſſion, they hope 
they ſhould not be hanged in chains: but no an- 
ſwer was made to what they ſaid on this ſubject. 

After conviction, the behaviour of Wood was 
uncommonly penitent and devout. He prepared 
himſelf for eternity by every act of genuine peni- 
tence and unfeigned contrition. 

While he was confined in the condemned hold 
he was ſeized with a violent fever, and being at- 
tended by a clergyman to aſſiſt him in his devo- 

tions, he confeſſed that he was ready to ſuffer 
death, under every mark of ignominy, as ſome 
atonement for the atrocious crime he had com- 
mitted: but he died in priſon, and thus defeated 
the final execution of the law. 

At particular times Biilings behaved with ſin- 
cerity ; bur at others, prevaricated much in the 
anſwers to the queſtions that were aſked him. On 
the whole, however, he fully confeſſed his guilt ; 
acknowledged the juſtice of his ſentence, and faid 
that no puniſhment could be adequate to the ex- 
ceſs of the crime of which he had been guilty. 
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The behaviour of Mrs; Hayes was not fuch as 
might have been hoped for from fo atrocious an 
. offender. She had an intention of deſtroying her- 
ſelf; for which purpoſe the procured a phial of 
ſtrong poiſon, which being caſually taſted by a 
woman who was confined with her, it burnt her 
lips; on which ſhe broke the phial, and thereby 
fruſtrated the intended deſign. 
On the day of her death ſhe received the ſacra- 
ment, and was drawn on a ſledge to the place of 
execution. Billings was executed in the uſual 
manner, and then hung in chains, not far from 
the pond in which Mr. Hayes's body was found, 
in Marybone- F iclds. 


When the wretched woman had Gnithed her de- 


votions, an iron chain was put round her body, 
with which ſhe was fixed to a ſtake near the gal- 
lows. On theſe occaſions, when women are burnt 
for petit-treaſon, it is cuſtomary to ſtrangle them, 
by means of a rope paſſed round the neck, and 
pulled by the executioner ; ſo that they are dead 
before the flames reach the body. But this wo- 
man was literally burnt alive; for the executioner 
letting go the rope ſooner than uſual, the fire 
burnt fiercely round her, and the ſpectators be- 
held her puſhing the faggots from her, while ſhe. 
rent the air with her cries and lamentations. 
Thovgh other faggots were thrown on her, ſhe 
ſurvived amidſt the flames for a conſiderable time, 
and her body was not perfectly reduced to aſhes 
in leſs than three hours. [ 
This fingular mode of her death brane as 
much the ſubject of public converſation as her 
life had been; and many letters were publiſhed 1n 
the news-papers on the occaſion. One party ip- 
ſiſted that ſhe had been thus executed in conſe- 
quence of private orders from the people i in pow- 
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er, founded on the ſhocking circumſtances of age 
gravation which attended her crime; While other 
people contended that the ſheriff had given orders 
that the law ſhould be thus rigorouſly executed. 
But a third party inſiſted that neither of theſe 
were the fact; but that the flames reaching the 
hands of the executioner, he was compelled to 
let go the rope for his own ſafety; and indeed 
this ſeems the more probable opinion: for, enor- 
mous as her crime was, it is not cuſtomary in 
England to exert, but rather to abate, the full ri- 
gour of the law. 
The above-mentioned ale e ſuffered at 
Tyburn, on the gth of May, 1726. 

One would hardly have imagined that fo ſeri- 
ous, ſo melancholy a buſineſs as the murder of 
which we have recited the particulars, ſhould 
have afforded matter of mirth or wit; yet an ano- 


nymous punſter of thoſe times publiſhed the fol- 
lowing ballad, which he called 


* 


A SONG on the Murder of Mr. HAYES. 


(7 o the Tune of Chevy Chace.) 


1. 


JNT) Ty burn-Road a man there liv'd 
juſt and honeſt life, | 
And ge gh he might have lived ſtill, 
If fo had pleaſed his wife. 


2 
But ſhe to vicious ways inclin'd, 
A life moſt wicked led, 


With tay lors and with tinkers too 
She oft defil'd his bed. 


E 
3 | 
Full twice a-day to church he went, 
And ſo devout would be, 


Sure never was a ſaint on earth, 


If that no ſaint was he! 


: 
This vext his wife unto the heart, 
She was of wrath ſo full, 


That finding no hole in bis coat, ' 


She pick'd one in his (cull. 


5. 


But then her heart * gan to relent, 


And griev'd ſhe was ſo fore, 
That quarter to him for to give, 
She cut him into four. 


6. 


All i in the dark and dead of night, 
Theſe quarters ſhe conveyed, 

And in a ditch at Marybone, 
His marrow-bones ſhe laid. 


7. 
His head at Weſtminſter ſhe threw, 
All in the Thames fo wide; 


Says ſhe, my dear the wind ſets fair, 


And you may have the tide, 


9. 


But Heav'n, whoſe pow r no limits knows 


On earth, or on the main, 
Soon cus d this head for to be thrown 
U pon the land again, 
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This head being found, the juſtices 
Their heads together laid; 


And all agreed there muſt have been 
Some body to this head. 


. 5 N 2 10. 
But ſince no body could be found, 
High mounted on a ſhelf, 


They een ſet up the head to be 
A witneſs for itſelf. 


11. 


Next, that it no ſelf. murder was, 
The caſe itſelf explains, 

For no man could cut off his head, 
And throw i it in the Thames. 


Ere many days had gone 9 * paſt, 
The deed at wn was known, 

And Cath'rine ſhe confeſs'd at laſt, 
Ihe fact to be her own. 


3 13. 

God proſper long our noble king, 
Our lives and ſafeties all, 

And grant that we may warning take 
By Cath'rine Hayes's fall. 


More than one leſſon of morality, and even of 
religion, may be gathered from a due confidera- 
tion of this melancholy ſtory. Young Hayes's 
marrying without the conſent of his parents ſeems 
to have laid the firſt foundation of his ruin, Hence 


tet young people learn to feel the force oe 
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fifth commandment: for if this youth had ſo far 
& honoured his father and his mother,“ as even 
to have conſulted them on ſo important a change. 


of life, it is probable they would have adviſed 


him againſt marrying their ſervant-maid, by 


which he would have eſcaped the unnatural death 


that afterwards befel him. 

Mrs. Hayes appears to have been a woman of 
the mo, violent paſſions, as is evident by her 
fomenting quarrels among her neighbours wher- 
ever ſhe lived: yet theſe paſſions ended only in 


the moſt dreadful and ignominous death. From 


this part of her hiſtory we ſhould learn the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping a conſtant guard on our paſſions, 
which are uſetul when kept under reſtraint, but 
highly prejud cial when indulged to an exceſs. 
It is probable that Mr. Hayes would not have 
been murdered in the manner he was, had he not 
drank to ſuch an exceſs; for one or more of his 
intended murderers might have repented of the 


propoſed ſcheme ; or if they had held their reſo- 
lution of carrying it into execution, he would, if 


ſober, have been able to have made ſome reſiſt- 
ance, and the people of the houſe might have 
ſaved him from the intended violence, Hence 
the virtue of ſobriety is inculcated in a very forci- 
ble manner. 

The pains taken by the ame erer to conceal 
their crime, by throwing the head into the 
Thames, in expectation that it would be carried 


away by the tide; their hiding the body in a dif- 


tant part; the diligence uſed by the magiſtrates, 
and other peace officers, for the apprehenfion of the 
offenders; and the variety of other circumſtances 


that led to their apprehenfion and conviction, are 


but ſo many ſtrong proots how difficult it is to 


conceal the crime of murder, 
N Wood's 
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Wood's excellent character in the former part 
of life; with the diffculty with which he was 
tempted to take a part in this horrid crime, ſhould 
teach us how important it is to maintain a good 
character once acquired, and inſpire us with reſo- 
lution never to forget the force of that prayer, 
« Lead us not into temptation,” 
The whole of this ſhocking narrative will ſhew 
that a deviation. from the path of duty in a wife, 
and the want of gratitude in thoſe who are under 


obligations to others, my lead to the moſt fatal 
conſequences. RAY x 


Particulars reſpecting AnTHoNY DRURY, who 


was hanged for. commitrng a Robbery on the 
| | High-Way. 


H Is offender was a native of Norfolk, and 

the ſon of parents in reputable circum- 
ſtances, who imprudently neglected to bring him 
up to any buſineſs, ſo that when he arrived at years 
of maturity he wandered about the country cure- 
ing ſmoaky chimnies, which procured him the 
appellation of the ſmoaky dodtor, nen thoſe 
who knew his profeſſion. 

At length he married a woman who was ſaid 
to poſſeſs a very confiderable fortune: but what- 
ever this fortune was, Drury never received more 
of it than 5ool. He now lived ſome years with | 
his wife, at Andover ; but occaſionally ranged 

the country in ſearch of that buſineſs in which he 
ſcemed to place his chief delight. His wife uſed 
every argument to prevail with him to remain at 
home; but her ſolicitations were without effect. 
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Sometimes he would ftroll- to London, and 
bring with him valuable articles for his ſupport: 
and on one of theſe occafions he pawned ſome 
plate for twenty pounds, and diſſipated the mo- 
ney in company with women of abandoned cha- 
raſter. | 

By degrees he ftripped his wife of great part of 
what ſhould have ſupported her, ſo that ſhe was 
obliged to the friendſhip of her relations for a 
maintenance. By à continued courſe of extrava- 


gance he grew daily more and more vicious, and at 


length determined to commence highwayman. 

In London he made an acquaintance with Ro- 
bert King, the driver of the Biceſter waggon. 
This King was a fellow of moſt execrable charac- 
ter, whoſe practice was to inform the highway- 
men when he had any perſons to fravel in his 
waggon *, who poſſeſſed any confiderable ſum of 


money or valuable effects, that they might be 


robbed on the road; on which occaſions a ſhare 
was always given to the driver. 3 
Drury being in company with this King, the 
latter told him that a gentleman named Eldridge 
would travel in the waggon on the following day, 
and that it would be prudent to rob him before 
he got far from town, as he would have with 


him a very confiderable booty. 


Our adventurer liſtened eagerly to this tale, 
and the next day robbed Mr. Eldridge of two 
hundred and fourteen guineas. As he took mo- 


ney only, he had very little apprehenſion of de- 
tection: but another traveller in the waggon hap- 


pening 
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. but the frugal manners of our ee be. are aboliſhed; 
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pening to know him, repaired to London and 
gave information againſt him ; whereupon he wag 
taken into cuſtody, and being brougat to his tri- 
al, was convicted on full evidence. 

After he received ſentence of death his beha- 
viour was conſiſtent with his unhappy ſituation. 
He was a regular attendant on divine worſhip, 
and a conſtant peruſer of books of religion: but 
at the ſame time he did every thing in his power 
to procure a reſpite of the fatal ſentence, - Tg 

Some people of conſequence exerted themſelves 
to obtain the royal mercy for Drury, but in vain: 
his character and crime militated too forcibly a- 
gainſt him. | 

After conviction he repeatedly wrote to his 
wife, defiring her to come to London, and a- 
mong other motives to prevail on her, told her 
that ſhe might redeem the plate which he had 
pawned : but all he could ſay had no effect; ſhe 
lent a deaf ear to all his entreaties. 8 

He appeared to be greatly diſturbed in mind at 
this unfeeling indifference of his wife, which pre- 
vented that calmneſs of diſpoſition which was re- 
quiſite for his proper preparation for his ap- 

proaching exit. - = 

Two days before his death he received the ſa- 
crament with every mark of real contrition. On 
the evening preceding his execution, a gentleman 
ſent a woman to enquire what declaration he 
would make reſpecting the waggoner ; to whom 
he anſwered, that he had no idea of committing 
the crime till King propoſed it to him; and that 
his life was ſacrificed in conſequence of his taking 
that advice, a 

When at the place of execution he appeared to 
poſſeſs more courage than he had done ſome time 
before, and again declared that the waggoner had 
R 2 ſe- 
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ſeduced him to commit the robbery. He earn- 


eſtly exhorted young people to avoid bad compa- 
ny, as what would moſt EY bring them to 
deſtruction. 

This malefactor ſuffered at Tyburn, on the 
third of November, 1726; at the age of 28 years. 

The matters chiefly to be obſerved in this caſe 
are the readineſs with which Drury took the hint 
of the waggoner to rob Mr. Eldridge, and the 
baſeneſs of King in giving that hint. Drury 


| ſeems to have thought to have eſcaped detection 


by robbing the gentleman of money only: but 
vice is generally off its guard, and is often detect- 
ed by means that human prudence could neither 
foreſee nor prevent. 

The infamy of King was greater, if poſſible, 
than that of the highwayman. The man who 
violates the truſt with which he is charged is one 
of the baſeſt of villains, He muſt be univerſally 


deteſted ; and indeed he deſerves univerſal deteſ- 


tation. We are not informed what was the future 


fate of this King; but there can be no doubt but 


that he lived milerable, and died unlamented. 
Of all the doctrines to be impreſſed on the minds 


of ſervants, that of fidelity to their maſters is one 


of the moſt important. It is interwoven with their 
duty to God, and makes a part of that very du- 
ty. The man who is unfaithful to the truſt re- 
poſed in him by his earthly maſter, renders him- 
ſelf unworthy of the favour and protection of his 
Father who is in Heaven, 


An 
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An Account of the Trials of RichAR DU Savacr, 
JAMES GREGORY, and WILLIAM MERCHANT ; 
with ſome curious Anecdotes of the Life of Mr. 
Savage. 


N the month of December 1727, Richard Sa- 

vage, James Gregory, and William Merchant 
were indicted at the Old Bailey for the Murder of 
James inclair. Savage by giving him a mortal 
wound with a drawn ſword in the lower part of 
the belly; and Gregory and Merchant by aiding 
Savage in the commiſſion of the {aid murder, 

Mr. Nuttal depoſed that the priſoners came to 
Robinſon's Coffee-Houſe, near Charing-Croſs, be- 
tween one and two o'clock in the morning of the 
21ſt of November, when Merchant entering firſt, 
kicked down the table, and Savage and Gregory 
drawing their ſwords, Mr. Nuttal defired them to 
put them up, but they refuſed to do ſo. 

A ſcuffle now enſued, in which Mr. Sinclair 
received a mortal wound, and was heard to ſay, 

&« ] am a dead man”; ſoon after which the can- 
dles were extinguiſhed. 

Another witneſs depoſed that as he and ſome 
other company were on the point of leaving the 
houſe, the priſoners came in, when Merchant 
kicked down the table, and Gregory going up to 
the deceaſed ſaid, D ye, you raſcal, deliver 
« your ſword „ on which ſwords were drawn, 
and the deceaſed wounded as above-mentioned : 
that the decealed had his ſword drawn when the 
wound was given by Savage; but that he held it 
with the point down towards the ground : but- 
neither this deponent nor the former obſerved that 
Merchant had any ſword. 


There 
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19 There were ſeveral other witneſſes to prove the 
fact: but it may be now proper to mention how 
it happened that the parties accuſed came to the 
houſe where it occurred. Mr. Savage had a 
lodging at Richmond, and another at London; 9 
[| | and having come to town to pay off the latter, 
| and caſually meeting with Gregory and Mer- 
chant, two gentlemen with whom he had been 
acquainted tor ſome time paſt, they went to a 
| | coffee-houſe, where they drank till late in the 
1 2 Savage would have engaged a bed at 
is the coffee-houſe, but there not being accommo- 
dations for him, he and his friends went into the 
ſtreet, propoſing to ſyend the night as they could, 
38 and in the morning to walk to Richmond, | 
WH - Strolling about, they ſaw a light in Robinſon's 
1 Coffee-Houſe, into which they entered, and the 
| fatal conſequence enſued that we have already re- 
i cited... i | 
in The perpetrators of this raſh action having left 
| | the houſe, ſome ſoldiers were ſent for, by whom 
they were taken into cuſtody, and lodged in the 
round-houſe ; and in the morning were carried 
before a magiſtrate, who committed them to the 
Gatehouſe ; but Mr, Sinclair dying on the fol- 
lowing day, they were ſent to Newgate. _ 

The deceaſed was attended by a clergyman, who 
declared that he ſaid he was ſtabbed before he 
had time to draw his ſword; and this teſtimony 
was confirmed by that of other witneſſes. 

When the evidence was ſummed up, the court 
obſerved to the jury, that . As the deceaſed and 
ce his companions were in poſſeſſion of the room, 
66 if the priſoners were the aggreſſors by coming 
& into that room, kicking down the table, and 
“ immediately thereupon drawing their 8 

& with- 
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without provocation, &c. it was murder, not 
cc only in him that gave the wound, but in thoſe 
who aided and abetted him.“! 
Several perſons of diſtinction appeared in be- 
half of the priſoners, and gave them the character 
of good-natured, quiet, and peaceable men: but 
in anſwer hereto it was obſerved by the court 
that © As to the characters of the priſoners, goo 
« character is of weight were proof is doubtful, 
« but flies up when put in the ſcale againſt plain 
« and pofitive evidence: and as to the ſudden- 
ce neſs of the action where there is a ſudden 
« quarrel, and a provocation is given by him 
« who is killed, and where ſuddenly and mutu- 
ce ally perſons attack each other and fight, and 
« one of them is killed in the heat of blood, it 
« is manſlaghter. But where one is the aggreſ- 
&« ſor, purſues the inſult, and kills the perſon at- 
ce tacked, without any provocation, though on a 
« ſudden, the law implies malice, and it is mur- 
« der.” | FE . 

After a trial of eight hours the jury found Sa- 
vage and Gregory guilty of murder, and Mer- 
chant guilty of manſlaughter, in conſequence of 
which the latter was burnt in the hand and diſ- 
charged. 255 1 

On the 11th of December 1727, Richard Sa- 
vage and James Gregory were brought to the bar, 
with other capital convicts, to receive ſentence of 
death; and being aſked, in the cuſtomary man- 
ner, what they had to ſay why judgment ſhould 
not be paſſed on them, Mr. Savage ſpoke as fol- 
lows : ; 

ce It is now, my lord, too late to offer any 
ec thing by way of defence, or vindication : nor 
“ can we expect ought from your lordſhips, in 
& this court, but the ſentence which the law re- 
& quires 


| liberty. 
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te quires you as judges to pronounce againſt men 
ce of our calamitous condition. But we are alſo 
ce perſuaded, that as meer men, and out of this 
« ſeat. of rigorous Juſtice, you are ſuſceptive of 
ce the tender paſſions, and too humane, not to 
« commiſerate the unhappy fituation of thoſe, 
« whom the law ſometimes perhaps exacts 
& from you to pronounce ſentence upon. 

« No doubt you diſtinguiſh between offences, 
e which ariſe out of premeditation, and a diſpcs 


e ſition habitual to vice or immorality, and tranſ- 


« greſſions, which are the unhappy and unfore. 


« {een effects of a caſual abſence of reaſon, and 


« ſudden impulſe of paſſion; we, therefore, hope 
« you will contribute all you can to an extenſion 
« of that mercy, which the gentlemen of the ju- 
« ry have been pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, 
ce who (allowing facts as ſworn againſt us by the 
ce evidence) has led us into this calamity. 

&« T hope this will not be conſtrued as if we 
« meant to reflect upon that gentleman, or re- 
« move any thing from us upon him, or, that 
ce we repine the more at our fate, becauſe he has 
« no participation of it: no, my lord! for my 
« part, I deelare nothing could more ſoften my 


„ grief, than to be without any companion in ſo 


66 great a misfortune.” | 

The king having been graciouſly pleaſed to 
grant a pardon to Meſſts. Savage and Gregory, 
they were admitted to bail on the 2oth of January 


1728, in order to their pleading that pardon ; 


and accordingly, on the 5th of March following, 
they pleaded to the ſaid pardon, and were ſet at 


Mr. Savage was at the ſame time one of the 
moſt ingenious and moſt unfortunate of the hu- 
man race. He was a natural ſon of the counteſs 


of 


„ 

bf Macclesfield; by captain Savage; who was af. 
terwards earl of Rivers. While his mother was 
pregnant with him ſhe told lord Macclesfield that 
the child of which ſhe ſhonld be delivered was not 
his, but that captain Savage was the father of it. 
Incenſed at this declaration, lord Macelesfield 
preferred a bill in the houſe of 7 and obtain- 
ed a divorce, in conſequence of an act paſſed for 
that purpoſe : but the lady's fortune, which was 
very confiderable, was reſerved to her own uſe. 
Soon after the divorce the counteſs married cap- 
tain Savage; and the unfortunate ſubject of this 
narrative was born on the 1oth of January, 1697. 
This extraordinary affair greatly excited the 
attention of the polite world : but the mother of 
Mr. Savage behaved in ſuch a manner as will for 
ever entail infamy on her memory. She con- 
ceived a hatred for her child from the moment 
of his birth; and reſolving that the witneſs of 
her. ſhame ſhould not remain in her preſence, ſhe 
put him out to nurſe with a poor woman in 
the country, with poſitive directions that he ſhould 
be brought up as her own ſon, and not be ac- 
quainted who were his real parent. 
This truſt was faithfully diſcharged by the 
nurſe; and when young Savage was eight years 
of age he was placed at the Grammar ſchool of 
St. Alban's; and though earl Rivers made re- 
peated enquiries after him, he could not learn 
what was become of him: but he had taken care 
to have his right name regiſtered in the pariſh- 

books of St. Andrew, Holborn. 2 | 
When the earl was on his death-bed he was 
more anxious than ever to know what was become 
of his ſon, that he might bequeath him part of a 
good eftate which he left among his natural chil- 
Vor. Il. _ " __ dren; 
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Aren : but the unfeeling mother then aſſured him 


that the boy was dead. 


When Savage had attained the age of fifteen 


years, his nurſe died, and on examining her 175 
is 


265 he came to underſtand the myſtery of h 

irth, and the contrivances that had been carried 

on to conceal his real origin. = 
About this time he was adviſed, by his mo- 


ther's private directions, to put himſelf apprentice 


to a ſhoemaker; but this he abſolutely refuſed to 
do, though he was then almoſt in want of the 
common feceſſaries of life. 

Reduced to this uncomfortable ſituation, it 
was very natural for him to apply to his mother : 


but though he made repeated efforts to be admit- 
ted to het preſence, ſhe refuſed to ſee him; nor 


would ſhe anſwer any of the letters which he 
wrote to her. V 
It now became abſolutely neceſſary that he 
ſhould do ſomething for his ſupport; on which 
he turned his thoughts to poetry, and wrote ſe- 
veral pieces which werte . publiſhed in the news- 
Papers. . By 
At the age of eighteen he wrote a comedy, 
which he offered to the managers of the play- 
houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields : but this not being 
thought ſufficiently perfect for repteſentation, 


Savage teaped no benefit from it; though it was 
_ foon afterwards altered by Mr. Bullock the come- 
dian, who brought it on the ſtage in the year 


1716, under the title of “ Woman's a Riddle ;” 


when it was acted with ſome ſhare of applauſe. 


About two years after this Savage wrote a 
Comedy called “ Love in a Veil,” which was 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane: 
bur as it was brought out late in the ſeaſon, the 


profits ariſing from the repreſentation were but a 


2 | | poor 


65 
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poor compenſation for the trouble of writing it, 
and bringing it on the ſtage. Both the plays 
above mentioned were founded on Spaniſh plots. 
Though Savage was in ſome meaſure diſap- 
pointed in his expectation of profit from the laſt 


play, yet it procured him connections that were 


of ſome ſorvice to him. A gentleman of con- 


ſiderable rank, and of eminence in the literary 


world, propoſed that Savage ſhould marry his 


natural daughter, and intended to have given 


him a handſome fortune with her ; but the malice 


of his enemies defeated this ſcheme, by propa- 
gating a report that Savage had traduced the gen- 
tleman and his wife; ſa that the intended >, 24 


in-law would ſcarcely admit our unfortunate au- 


thor to his preſence, His mother was * 


to be the contriver of this plot. 
But Savage met with two good patrons in 


Aaron Hill, Eſq, and Mr, Wilks, the celebrated 
comedian. Theſe gentlemen procured him 4 
penſion of fifty pounds à year, which was pre- 
ſumed to have come from his mother; and her 
reaſon for allowing him this penſion is accoynted 


for in the following manner. 
Mr. Savage being in circumſtances of diſtreſs, 


his friends adviſed him to publiſh his poems by 


ſubſcription; and preparations being made for 


this purpoſe, he had treated his mother with 


great freedom in the preface to the intended vo- 


lume. This circumſtance being made known to 
the counteſs, the ſettlement was made on him, 


and the preface was ſuppreſſed: but the book 


was publiſhed, in the dedication to which, to 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague, is the following 
remarkable ht & Nature ſeems, to have 


formed my mind as inconfiſtently as fortune 


E has my con drinn. She has given me a heart 
S 2 ce that, 


[ 165 


& that is as proud as my father's, to a rank of 


life almoſt as low as the humanity of my 


4 mother!“ 

When Mr. Savage was in circumſtances of 
great diſtreſs he wrote the following lines, ad- 
dreſſed to his mother; and which have been ad- 
mired as an inſtance of the pathetic, 


Hopeleſs, aband6n'd, aimleſs and oppreſt, 
Loft to delight, and every way diſtreſt, 


Croſs his eold bed, in wild diſorder chrown, 
Thus figh'd Alexis, friendleſs and alone— 
Why do I breathe ? what joy can Being give, 
When ſhe who gave me life, forgets I live» 
Feels not theſe wintry blaſts—nor heeds my ſmart; 


But ſhuts me from the ſhelter of her heart ! 


Saw me exposd to want! to ſhame! to ſcorn! 
To ills! which make it miſery to be born! 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the world's bleak wild: 


And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child ! : 


Where can he hope for pity, peace or reſt, 
Who moves no ſoftneſs in a mother's "EW \ > 
Cuſtom, law, reaſon, All my cauſe forſake, 
And nature ſleeps, to keep my woes awake. 
Crimes, which the eruel ſcarce believe can be, 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me! 
Even the who bore me, blaſts me with her hate, 
And meant my fortune, makes herſelf my fate! 
Yet has this ſweet neglecter of my woes, 
The ſofteſt, tendereſt breaſt that pity knows! 
Her eyes ſhed mercy, whereſoe'er they ſhine; 
And her ſoul melts at every woe—but mine. 
Sure then, ſome ſecret fate, for guilt unwill'd; 
Some ſentence pre-ordain'd to be fullfil'd, 
Plung'd me thus deep in ſorrows ſearching flood, 
And waſh'd me from the memory. of her blood: 
: | But 


1 . 
But O! whatever cauſe has mov'd her hate, 
Let me bur figh in filence at my fate : 


& _ 


The God within, perhaps, may touch her breaſt 1 
And when ſhe pities, who can be diſtrels'd ? 


In the year 1724 Mr. Savage wrote his tra- 
gedy called “ Sir Thomas Overbury,”* which 
was acted at Drury-Lane Theatre, himſelf per- 
forming the principal character with confiderable 
applauſe. In a dedication to this play the author 
acknowledges his obligations to Aaron Hill, Eſq. 

who wrote the prologue and epilogue to it. 


* 


Mr. Savage reſided in the latter part of his life 
at Briſtol, where he died in very reduced cir- 
cumſtances. ot ke Ee ah la as 
The crime of which the'above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen were convicted was of a very atrocious 
nature; yet Mr. Savage was always celebrated 
for the meekneſs and humanity of his nature. 
This thews, in a ſtriking manner, the bad con- 
ſequence that may ariſe from keeping irregular 
hours, and going to houſes of ill fame; for 

Robinſon's Coffee-Houſe bore that character. 
Though the gentlemen, when they went into the 
| houſe, might have no ill intentions, we ſee what 
fatal conſequences aroſe ; probably, in a great 
meaſure, the effect of intoxication. Hence, then, 
we may learn the great importance of a life of 
ſobriety : and that when reaſon is once drown- 
ed in liquor, the man degenerates into ſomething 
lower than a brute, _ a 

The unnatural conduct of Mr. Savage's mo- 
ther is no way to be accounted for. She did not 


ſeek | 


| | ; 
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* This tragedy was revived with alterations, and acted with 
applauſe, in the winter of the year 1777, 
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ſeek to hide her Home, firſt by concealing her- 


ſon, and afterwards by keeping him a beggar ; 
for ſhe had avowed the crime ſhe had been guilty 
of, and a divorce from her huſband had followed. 
She ſeems to have poſſeſſed a moſt unfeeling 
heart, and there is a myſtery in her conduct 
which it is not in the power of language to 
explain. VHV | 
One important leſſon, however, may be learnt 
from her behaviour, —The fair ſex will ſee the 
ineſtimable value of the virtue of CyasrityY. If 
the Counteſs of Macclesfield had not been unfaith- 
ful to the bed of her huſband, ſhe would not have 
been the mother of a ſon, whom ſhe left expoſed 
to all the miſeries that were the conſequence of a 


proud heart joined to an humble fortune; nor 


would ſhe have entailed perpetual infamy on her 
own memory! 


——g— — — — — — mens; N 


A Compleat Narrative of the Proceedings of 
EpwarD BELLAMY, who was hanged for 3 
Burglary. I; | 


MAHIS malefactor was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the number' of his robberies, and the 


dexterity with which he executed them, He was 


a native of London, and ſerved his time to a 
taylor : but his apprenticeſhip was no ſooner ex- 
pired than he aſſociated with ſome women of ill 


fame, and became a thief in order to ſupport their, | 


extravagance. | EP 

His commencement in the art of theft was with 
a number of young pickpockets, and he ſoon be- 
came an adept in the profeſſion. From this bufi. 


neſs they advanced a ſtep further. They uſed to 
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| e 
„three or four in company, to the ſhops of 
lrerlmithe in the evening, and while one of 
them cheapened ſome article of ſmall value, his 
companions uſed to ſecrete ſomething of greater. 
It was likewiſe a practice with them to walk 
the ſtreets at night, and forcing up the windows 
of ſhops with à ehiſſel, run off with any property 
that lay within their reach, This was commonly 
done fo ſuddenly, that the thieves got off with 
the effects before the ſhop=keepers were prepared 
to follow them. | "a fins 
Bellamy was ſo dextrous at theſe practices, 
that he was looked upon as leader of the gang: 
but when he had followed this infamous bufineſs 
about three years, he forged * a note by which he 
defrauded a linen-draper of money to a confider- 
able amount. Being taken into cuſtody for this 
forgery, he was lodged in Newgate ; but diſ- 
charged without being brought to trial, his 
friends having found means to accommodate the 
matter with the injured party. 
In a ſhort time after he left Newgate he made 
connections with Jonathan Wild, and by a fre- 
quent attendance at his office, dived ſo far into 
the myſteries of his profeſſion, and was ſo con- 
vinced of the great profit that attended it, that he 
formed an idea of engaging in the ſame bufineſs 
on his own account. e 

At this time Wild uſed frequently to borrow 
money of a Mr. Wildgooſe, who Kept an inn in 
Smithfield: and Bellamy wiſhing to become ac- 
quainted with a man whom he thought he could 
make ſubſervient to his intereſt, applied to Jona- 
than to recommend him to Wildgooſe; but this 
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the famous thief-taker abſolutely refuſed; 60 
which Bellamy determined to take his revenge on 
Wild. 
HFaving often gone with meſſages and notes 

from Jonathan to Wildgooſe, and being well ac- 
quainted with the hand-writing of the former; he 
forged a draught on the latter for ten guineas; 
which Wildgooſe paid without hefitation ; and as 
| foon as Bellamy had got the money he omitted to 
pay his uſual, viſits at Wild's office: 

It happened that, a few days after this tranſ: 
action, Wild went to his acquaintance to borrow 
ſome money; when Wildgooſe told him he had 
paid his draught for the above-mentroned ſum; 
and producing the note, Jonathan could not be 
certain that it was not his own hand-writing; 
otherwiſe than by 1ecolleQting that he had never 
given ſuch a draught. Wildgooſe was unac- 
quainted with Bellamy's name; but; by'the de. 
ſcription of his perſon; Jonathan ſoon found whs 
bad committed the forgery, on which he ordered 
his myrmidons to be careful to apprehend the 
offender. 

The conſequence was that Bellamy was ſoon. 
found in a lodging in White friars; and Jona- | 
than's men ſent word to their maſter that they 
had him in cuſtody; and begged he would come 
and give orders how they ſhould diſpoſe of him: 
but, in the interim, Bellamy, who expected no 
mercy from the old thief-taket, ſeized the advan- 
tage of the caſual abſence of bis attendants from 
the room, fixed a rope to the bar of the window; 
and let himſelf into the ſtreet, A the room 
was three ſtories high. 

He now entertained thoughts of accommo- 
dating the affair with Wild, imagining he ſhould 
be tteated with the utmoſt ſeverity if he ſhould 

be 
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be re-apprehended: but before he had proceeded 
in this negotiation, Wild's men ſeized him at à 
gin-ſhop in Chancery-lane, and ſent to their 
\ maſter for inſtructions how to act. To this meſ- 
ſage Jonathan returned an anſwer that they might 
give him his liberty, on the condition that he 
thould come to the office, and adjuſt the bufineſs 
with himſelf. 
Hereupon Bellamy was diſcharged : but know- 
ing how dangerous it would be to affront Wild, 
he went the tolowing morning to a public-houſe 
in the Old Bailey, where he lent for Jonathan to 
breakfaſt with him; and the latter ſending for 
Wildgooſe, Bellamy gave him a note for the mo- 
ney received, and no farther ſteps were taken in 
the affair. | | 
As ſoon as this buſineſs was adjuſted, Bellamy 
renewed his former plan of making depredations 
on the public, and committed an immenſe num- 
ber of robberies; but before we recite the par- 
ticulars of them we ſhall mention the followin 
trick, Which is remarkable on account of its ſin- 
gularity, RE 7 
Bellamy walking near the Royal- Exchange, 
fell into company with a kidnapper, one of thoſe 
raſcals who obtain an infamous ſubſiſtence by en- 
ticing diſtreſſed young people to go abroad, un- 
der pretence that they will be there well provided 
for. Bellamy thinking this fellow a proper ſub- 
ject to employ his genius, pretended that he was 
out of employment, and ambitious af viſiting 
America. 1 | 
The kidnapper repreſented America as the 
country where induſtry and merit could not fail of 
tucceſs, even to the attainment of an ample fox- 
tune; ſaying, „I have helped many young, peo- 
Vor, II. . 22 ple 
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« ple to places, who were out of employment, 
« who are now ſo rich that they keep their car- 
« riages. I am net a mean, time-ſerving wretch, 
c who takes money for theſe things: but all my 
6 view is to be of ſervice to the diſtreſfed.” —In 
this inſtance the kidnapper intended to gull the 
thief, and the thief to take in the kidnapper. 

Bellamy having lived ſome time at the expence 
of his new acquaintance, the day at length arrived 
when his indentures were to be figned, as the 
ſhip in which he was to embark was on the point 
of ſailing. There were other young fellows who 
were to be bound; and when they came to the 
magiſtrate's the kidnapper recollected that he had 
left ſome papers behind him, and defired Bellamy 
to go back for them. He did as directed ; and 
told the man's wife that her huſband wanted two 
guineas to pay the expence of indenturing the 
people who were with him. The woman readily 
delivered the money, with which Bellamy de- 
camped, and the kidnapper faw no more of him. 
The follewing is an account of the principal 
robberies committed by Bellamy and his com- 
panions; and a relation of their attempts to 
commit ſome robberies, in which they did not 
fucceed, 5 

Bellamy and one of his gang having broken the 
faſh of a filverſmith's ſhop in Ruſſel- court, Drury- 
lane, a perſon who lay under the compter fired a 
blunderbuſs at them, which obliged them to de- 
camp without their booty, This attempt failing, 
they, went to the houſe of another filverſmith, 
which they broke open, and finding the ſervant- 
maid fitting up for her maſter, they terrified her 
into ſilence, and carried off effects ta a large 
amount. 

Not 
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Not long after this robbery they broke open 
the ſhop of a grocer near Shoreditch, in the ex- 
pectation of finding caſh to a great amount: but 
the proprietor having previouſly ſecured it, they 
got only about ten pounds of tea, and the looſe 
money in the till. SR | 

Their next attempt was at the houſe of a hoſier 
in Widegate-Alley, from whoſe ſhop they carried 
off ſome goods of value, which they ſold to the 

ews on the following day. | 

Bellamy and ſome of his fraternity made an at- 
tempt to break open the ſhop of a linen-draper in 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet on a Sunday evening; when a 
woman who had watched their motions, knocked 
at the door juſt as they had effected an entrance: 
which obliged them to decamp with the utmoſt 
precipitation. =P 5 
On the ſame night they attempted to break 
into a toy-ſhop in Swithin's-Alley, Cornhill : and 
had wrenched the bars from the windows, when 
the ſhutters ſuddenly falling, the family was 
alarmed, and their ſcheme fruſtrated. Yet, not- 
withſtanding this, as ſoon as the neighbourhood 
was quiet, they went back to the ſame alley, and 
broke open the houſe of a ſhoemaker, whence 
they ſtole a great number of ſhoes, and plate to a 
large amount, which they diſpoſed of to the Jews 
on the following day.“ 75 

Bellamy and his aſſociates having broke open 
the ſhop of a barber in George-Vard, Lombard- 
ſtreet, found very little that they thought worth 

1 2 „ 


* The Jews are the moſt notorious receivers of ſtolen plate, 
and conſequently the greateſt encouragers of houſebreakers in 
this kingdom If we had alaw to make the receiving of ſtolen 
goods a capital offence the property of honeſt houſekeepe s 
would be much more ſecure than at preſcat. | 
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their notice, and therefore carried off all the 
wigs; but not being able to ſell them to any ad- 
vantage, they took them to the King's-Bench, 
and gave them away to the debtors. 
Soon afterwards they broke into a ſhoemaker's 
ſhop in Eaſtcheap, and ſtole a number of ſhoes, 
which they packed in a bag; but a watchman 
obſerving them, they dropped their ill-gotten 
prize, knocked him down, and effected their 
eſcape. 
From the ſhop of a filverſmith in Bride-lane 

they carried off plate to the amount of fifty pounds; 
and from the houſe of a haberdaſher in Biſhops- 
gate-ſtreet, a load of various articles, the whole 
of which they diſpoſed of to the Jews. 

On another occaſion they broke open a tea-ſhop 
near Gray's-Inn-Lane; having removed the ſhut- 
ters, by cutting away part of them with chiſſels, 
they were going to lift up the ſaſh, when a per- 
ſon from within hearing them, cried out thieves ! 
on which they ran off without their booty. 

Having broke into a tea-warehouſe near Ald- 
gate, they had packed up a valuable parcel of 
goods, when the maid-ſervant came down ſtairs, 

undreſſed, and without a candle. Having gone 
into the yard, ſhe returned, without knowing that 
they were 1n the houſe : but when ſhe came into 
the ſhop Bellamy ſeized her, and obliged her to 
lay on the floor, while they went off with their 
booty: and the ſame night they broke open the 
ſhop of a mercer in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, whence 
they carried off goods to a large amount, 

Their next robbery was at the houſe of a gro- 
cer in Thames-ſtreet, The watchman paſting by 
as they were packing up their booty, Bellamy 
ſeized him, and obliged him to put out his can- 
dle, to prevent any alarm being given, Having 

Fe kept 
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kept him till they were ready to go off with their 
plunder, they took him to the fide of the Thames, 


and threatened to throw him in, if he would not 
throw in his lanthorn and ſtaff. It need not be 


ſaid that the poor man was obliged to comply 


with their injunctions. 
Soon after this they ſtole a large ſum of money 


and a quantity of goods from the houſe of a gro- 


cer which they broke open in Alderſgate-ſtreet. 
A neighbour ſaw this robbery from his window, 
but was too much frightened to take any mra- 
ſures for the deteCtion of the villains. 

Their next exploit was at an old cloaths ſho] 
kept by a woman in Shadwell, whence they car- 


ried off every valuable article : and after this they 


robbed the ſhop of a hoſier in Coleman-ſtreet, and 
took away goods to the amount of ſeventy pounds, 
which the thieves divided inta, ſhares, and ſold 
them to their old acquaintance, the Jews. 


They were diſappointed in their next attempt, 


which was to break open the houfe of a linen» 


draper in Weſtminſter ; tor ſome people coming 


up before they had compleated their operations, 
they were obliged to decamp with precipitation. 
On the evening after this tranſaction, obſervi 
the door of a ſhop ſhut in St. Clement's Church- 
Yard, they made it faſt with a cord on the out- 
fide, and throwing up the ſaſh, ſtole a very large 
number of 1k handkerchiets, While a woman in 
the ſhop made many fruitleſs attempts to open the 
door: and they ſtole a variety of plate, wearing 


apparel, and other effects, the ſame night, From: 


two houſes in Holborn. 


Soon after this they ſtole goods to the amount 
of twenty pounds from a houſe which they broke 


open in Red-Lion- ſtreet; and breaking another 
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the fame night in Fullwood's-Rents, obtained 
about an equal booty. 

While they were thus rendering themizlves the 
mere peſts of ſociety, they became intimate with 
an old woman who had opened an office near 


Leiceſter-fields, for the reception of ſtolen goods, 


ſomething on the plan of that of Jonathan Wild. 
Te this woman Bellamy and his companions uſed 
to ſell much of their ill-gotten effects: but ſhe 
having, on one occaſion, given a ſmaller price 
than they expected, Bellamy determined on a 
plan of revenge; in purſuance of which he went 
to her office with a ſmall quantity of ſtolen plate ; 
and while ſhe was gone with it to a filverſmith, 
he broke open her drawers, and carried off her 
cath to a large amount. 

His next adventures were the breaking open a 


houſe in Petticoat-Lane, and another in Grocer's 


Alley in the Poultry, at both of which places he 
made large prizes: and ſoon afterwards he ſtop- 


ped a man near Houndſditch, and robbed him of 


+ 


his money. 
At length he robbed a ſhop in Monmouth- 


ſtreet : but by this time he had rendered himſelf 
ſo conſpicuous for his daring villainies, that a 
reward of 1o0l. was offered for the apprehending 
him, in conſequence of which he was taken, near 


the Seven-Dials, on the following day, and com- 
mitted to Newgate. 


For this laſt fact he was tried, convicted, and 


received ſentence; and after his conviction he 


wrote à narrative of his robberies, from which 


the above account is taken. 
From the time of conviction till the 3 of 


the warrant for his execution, he affected a chear- 


fulneſs of behaviour, and ſaid that he would be 


p hanged 
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hanged in his ſhroud : but the certainty that he 
ſhould ſuffer, and the fight of his coffin, excited. 
more ſerious ideas in his mind: and he received 
the ſacrament a few days before his death, with 
evident marks of repentance for the many crimes 

of which he had been guilty. 


He was executed at Tyburn, on the 27th of 


March, 1728, and juſt before he was turned off 
made a ſpeech to the ſurrounding multitude, of 
which the following is a copy. 


Gentlemen, 
1 AM brought here to ſuffer an 1gnominious 
death, for my having wilfully tranſgreſſed 
againſt the known laws of God and my country; 
I fear there are too many here preſent who come 
10 be witneſſes of my untimely end, rather out of 
curiofity than from a fincere intention to take 
warning by my unhappy fate; you ſee me here 
in the very prime of my youth, cut off like an 
untimely flower in a rigorous ſeaſon, thro' my 
having been too much addicted to a voluptuous 
and irregular courſe of life, which has been the 
occaſion of my committing theſe crimes tor 
which I am now to ſuffer. 


As the laws of God as well as men call upon 


me to lay down my life, as juſtly forfeited by my 


manifold tranſgreſhons, I acknowledge the juſ- 


tice of my ſentence; 1 patiently ſubmit to the 


fame, without any rancour, ill-will or malice to 


any perſon whatſoever, hoping through the me- 
rits of Chriſt Jeſus, (who laid down his life for 
finners, and who upon the crois pronounced a 

ardon for the repenting thief under the agonies 


of death) to be with him admitted to partake of 


that glorious reſurrection and immortality he has 
been ſo graciouſly pleaſed to promuſc to the ſin- 
cere 
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cere penitent. I earneſtly exhort and beg of all 
here preſent to think ſeriouſly of eternity, a long 
and endleſs eternity! in which we are to be re- 
warded or puniſhed according to our good or evil 
actions in this world; that you will all take warn- 
ing by me, and refrain from all wilful tranſgreſ- 
fions and offences; let a religious diſpoſition pre- 
vail upon you, and uſe your utmoſt endeavours 


to forſake and flee from fin. 


The mercies of God are great, and he can ſave 
even at the laſt moment of life ; yet do not there- 
fore preſume too much, leſt yeu provoke him to 
caſt you off in his anger, and you become fearful. 


examples of wrath and indignation. 


Let me prevail upon you to forget and forgive 
me all the offences and injuries I have either com- 
mitted or promoted in action, advice, or exam- 
ple; and entreat your prayers for me, that the 


Lord would in mercy look down upon me, in 


the laſt moments of my life.” 

This malefactor made a rapid, and, what 
ſome would call a fucceſstul, progreſs ih vice. It 
will be obſerved that his robberies wete very nu- 
merous, and followed very faſt on each other, 
But what was the event of the whole ?—That 
event which as naturally follows the perpetration 
of ſuch crimes, as the ſhadow does the ſubſtance : 
all his artifices tended but to his ruin—to diſ- 
grace, ignominy, death, 

We hope that the fate of this man will be an 
additional caution to the many already given to 
young people, to ſhun thoſe paths which lead to 
inevitable deſtruction. The following words of 


the poet will be applicable on this occaſion, 


Why 


L008] 
Why ſhould I deprive my neighbour 
Of his goods againſt his will ? 
Hands were made for honeſt labour, 
Not to plunder or to ſteal. 


Tis a fooliſh ſelf-deceiving 
By ſuch tricks to hope for gain : 
All that's ever got by thieving 
Turns to forrow, ſhame, and pain, 


Oft we ſee a young beginner 
Practice little pilfering ways 

Till grown up a harden'd ſinner; 
— Then the gallows ends his days. 
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Narrative of the very ſingular Caſe of MARGARET 
Dieksox, who was hanged for Murder, but 


recovered after Execution. 


HIS woman was the daughter of poor pa- 
rents, who lived at Muſſelburgh, about five 
miles from Edinburgh, and brought up their 
child in the practice of religious duties, and alſo 
inſtructed her in ſuch houſehold buſineſs as was 
likely to ſuit her future ſtation in life. 
The village of Muſſelburgh is almoſt entirely 
inhabited by gardeners, fiſhermen, and perſons em- 
ployed in making falt, The huſbands having 
prepared the ſeveral articles for ſale, the wives 
carry them to Edinburgh, and procure a ſubſiſt- 


ence by crying them through the ſtreets of that 


city. 
When the woman of whom we are writing ar- 
rived at years of maturity ſhe was married to a 
fiſherman, to whom ſhe bore ſeyeral children; 
Vol. II. 8 
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but there being a want of ſeamen, her huſband - 


was impreſſed into the naval ſervice; and during 
his abſence from Scotland, his wife had an illicit 
connection with a man at Muſſelburgh, in conſe- 
quence of which ſhe became pregnant. 

It was heretofore cuſtomary in Scotland that a 
woman known to have been unchaſte ſhould fit in 
a diſtinguiſhed place in the church, on three Sun- 
days, to be publickly rebuked by the miniſter : 
and there have been ſeveral inſtances of the in- 
fant being deſtroyed ; becauſe the mother dread- 
ed to ſubmit to this public expoſure * : for ſuch 
was the malice of the Scotch women, that thoſe 


would go to church to be witneſſes to the frailty 


of a ſiſter, who would not go on any other occa- 
ſion. 


The neighbours of Mrs. Dickſon averred 


that ſhe was with child : but this ſhe conftantly 
denied, though there was every appearance that 


might warrant the diſcrediting what ſhe ſaid. At 


length, however, ſhe was delivered of a child: 


but it 1s uncertain whether it was born alive or 
3 


Be this as it may, ſhe was taken into cuſtody, 


and lodged in the goal of Edinburgh. When her 
trial came on, ſeveral witneſſes depoſed that ſne 


had been frequently pregnant; others proved 


that there were figns of her having been delivered, 
and that a new-born infant had been found near 


the place of her reſidence. 


A ſurgeon depoſed that putting the lungs of 


the infant into water, they were tound to ſwim ; 


which 


ts, 
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* This ſeems to prove, in a very ſtcäking manner, the value 
of our Foundling Hoſpital in London, which has, doubtleſs, 
been the occaſion of ſaving the lives of great numbers of help- 
leſs infants, who would otheriviſe have been deſtroyed. 
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E 
which was deemed a proof that the child had 
been alive: for it was a received opinion that if 


no air be ever drawn into the lungs, they will 


not ſwim ; but this circumſtance is a matter of 
doubt even among the gentlemen of the faculty : 
however, the jury giving credit to the evidence 
againſt her, brought in a verdi& of guilty, in 
conſequence of which ſhe was doomed to die. 


After her condemnation ſhe behaved in the moſt 


penitent manner, confeſſed that ſhe had been 
guilty of many fins, and even owned that ſhe had 
departed from the line of duty to her huſband ; 
but ſhe conſtantly and ſteadily denied that ſhe had 


murdered her child, or even formed an idea of ſo 


horrid a crime, She owned that the fear of bein 


expoſed to the ridicule of her neighbours in the 
church, had tempted her to deny that ſhe was. 


pregnant: and ſhe ſaid that, being ſuddenly 
ſeized with the pains of childbirth, ſhe was un- 
able to procure the aſſiſtance of her neighbours ; 
and that a ſtate of inſenſibility enſued, ſo that it 
was impoſſible ſhe ſhould know what became of 
the infant, . 
At the place of execution her behaviour was 


eonfiſtent with her former declaration. She a- 
vowed her total innocence of the crime of which 


| ſhe was convicted, but confeſſed the ſincereſt ſor- 
row for all her other fins. ; 

After execution her body was cut down and 
delivered to her friends, who put it into a coffin, 
and ſent it in a cart to be buried at her native 
place: but the weather being ſultry, the perſons 
who had the body in their care ſtopped to drink 


at a village called Pepper-Mill, about two miles 


from Edinburgh. While they were refreſhing 
_ themſelves one of them perceived the lid of the 
coffin move, and uncovering it, the woman im- 
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mediately ſat up, and moſt of the ſpectators ran 
off, with every ſign of trepidation. 


It happened that a perſon who was then drink- 
ing in the public-houſe had recollection enough 


to bleed her; and in about an hour ſhe was put 


to bed: and by the following morning ſhe was fo 
far recovered as to be able to walk to her own 


houſe. 


By the Scottiſh law, which is in part founded 
on that of the Romans, a perſon againſt whom, 
the judgment of the court has been executed can 
ſuffer no more in future, but is thenceforward to- 


tally exculpated : and it is likewiſe held that the 


marriage is diſſolved by the execution of the con- 
victed party: which indeed is conſiſtent with the 
ideas that common ſenſe would form on ſuch an 
occaſion, | | 

Mrs. Dickſon then being convicted and exe- 
cuted as above-mentioned, the king's advocate 


could proſecute her no farther ; but he filed a bill 


in the High Court of Juſticiary againſt the-ſheriff, 
for omitting to fulfil the law. The huſband of 


this revived convict married her publickly a few 
days after ſhe was hanged; and ſhe conſtantly de- 
nied that ſhe had been guilty of the alledged 
crime, She was living as late as the year 1753. 
This ſingular tranſaction took place in the year 


1728. 


The obſervation to be made on this uncom- 
mon affair amounts to no more than a leſſon of 
caution to juries to be carful how they convict 
the culprit on circumſtantial 8 for the 
evidence againſt this woman was at beſt but cir- 
cumſtantial; and her ſteady denial of her guilt 
after her wonderful eſcape from the grave, is a 
ſtrong preſumptive argument that ſhe was not 
guilty. 


Parti- 


E 


Particulars of the Caſe of JAMES CARNEcrs, Eſq, 


who was tried for the Murder of Lord SrRATH“ͥ 
MORE, and acquitted. | 


R. CARNEGIE was a gentleman of for- 
tune, whoſe eſtate being contiguous to 
that of Charles Earl of Strathmore, a conſider- 


able degree of intimacy ſubſided between the par- 


ties, which was encreaſed by the ſimilarity of 
their political ſentiments; both of them bein 
vourers of the claims of the pretender. 
Lady Auchterhouſe, who was ſiſter to Mr. Car- 
negie, having invited ſome of the neighbourin 
gentry to viſit her, there went among the reſt 


John Lyon, Eſq. a young gentleman who paid 


| his addreſſes to another fiſter of Mr. Carnegie. 


Mr. Lyon's view in this vifit was to aſk Carnegie's 
conſent to the match; but this the latter abſo- 


lutely refuſed, and abuſed Lyon with ſo much 
ſcurrility, that a quarrel enſued, and ſwords were 
drawn by both parties. The Earl of Strathmore, 
anxious to prevent bloodſhed, exerted all his in- 
fluence to reconcile the contending parties, and at 


length ſo far ſucceeded that all animoſity ſeemed - 


to have ſubſided, and the company ſat down and 
drank together, as if no quarrel had ariſen, 
The converſation now took a political turn; 
and as the company were of different ſentiments, 
high words of altercation aroſe ; and the king and 
the pretender were abuſed in a manner equally il- 
liberal. 8 | e 
At length the paſſions of the parties were ſo in- 
flamed that they had recourſe to blows, and ſome 
of them quitting the houſe, among whom were 
Lyon and Carnegie, the former puſhed the latter on 
the ground, which enraged him ſo much that he 


aroſe 


g fa-. 


| F 
aroſe and drew his ſword, but Lyon had conſult- 
ed his ſafety by flight. Carnegie followed him a 
little way, but falling in the purſuit, was lifted up 
by ſome of the company, when turning about 


with the fury of a madman, he ran his ſword into 


the body of Lord Strathmore, 


This labels event had n6 ſooner taken 
place than the company returned to Lady Auch- 


terhouſe's, except the Earl of Strathmore, who 
was carried home by his ſeryants, and died after 
languiſhing two days, 


A neighbouring magiſtrate being informed of 


what had happened, went to the houſe and de- 
manded the gentlemen's ſwords, which were de- 
livered ; but Mr. Carnegie having been concealed 
under ſome flax i in an outhouſe, he required that 
Lady Auchterhouſe ſhould tell where he was, 


which ſhe did, and the magiſtrate having received 


his ſword, ſent him to the priſon of Forfar. 
Some weeks afterwards he was removed, to be 

tried, before the Court of Juſticiary at Edinburgh; 

which 1s ſomewhat fimilar to. our Court of King's 


Bench in England “. 


On the trial it was proved tha Lyon had be- 
haved in the moſt inſulting manner to Carnegie, 


who did not draw his ſword till he had been puſh- 


ed down, as above- mentioned. It was likewiſe 
proved that Lord Strathmore had lived on terms 


of the utmoſt friendſhip with Mr. Carnegie; and 


that, on other occaſions, when the latter had been 


inſulted by Lyon, the earl had protected bim. 
A witneſs ſwore that Mr. Carnegie had propoſed 
Lady Strathmore's health when in company, and 


that 


* There are no grand juries in Scotland. The king's advo- 
cate draws the indictment : the judges determine if the crime be 
capital: and the fact is tried by a petit jury, 
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that he ſat next the earl. It was ſworn alſo that 
Carnegie, ſince his confinement, had regretted 
the melancholy iſſue of the quarrel, as it had de- 
prived him of one of his moſt valuable friends, 
and a perſon whom he could have had no thought 
of injuring. | 
Another evidence depoſed that the behaviour 
of Mr. Lyon to Mr, Carnegie was inſupportably 
aggravating: that he had puſhed him on the 
breaſt, and otherwiſe ill- treated him: and that he 
ſeized Lady Auchterhouſe by the hand, and 
ſtruck it ſo violently on the table, that ſhe cried 
out through the extremity of pain. 
On the other hand, one of Lord Strathmore's 
ſervants ſwore that Mr. Carnegie ſtabbed his maſ- 
ter twice in the belly: but the ſurgeon that ex- 
amined the wound gave a more favourable ac- 
count of the matter than the ſervant. : 

The trial laſted a conſiderable time, when the 
jury, conſidering on the whole matter, gave a 
verdict that the priſoner was not guilty. Theſe 
tranſactions took place in the month of July, 
+; x 
bis unfortunate affair ſeems to have ariſen 
principally from a difference in political ſenti— 
ments, when the parties were probably heated 
with liquor; and it will therefore afford a leſſon 
equally forcible againſt the crime of intoxication, 
and the folly of quarrelling with any man be— 
cauſe he may be of a different opinion from our- 
5: bw | 
The man who deprives himſelf of the uſe of his 
reaſon by ſwallowing immoderate quantities of 
liquor, is deſtroying his own health, while he is 
waſting the bounties of providence : and he. is 
frequently in the high road to the commiſſion of 
a greater crime than he may have any idea 2 
5 or 
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for numerous have been the inſtances of murder, 


which have been the direct conſequence of intoxi- 


cation. For this reaſon then, amidſt a thouſand 


others, let the high value of the virtue of ſo— 


briety be impreſſed upon the mind. 
With regard to diſputes on political matters, 
they are almoſt always idle and unavailing. Peo- 
ple imbibe their ſentiments of this kind from the 
bias of their education, and the inſtructions given 


them by their parents; and every man has a right 


to think as he pleaſes of the meaſures of govern- 
ment, provided he lives in peace, and in a duti- 
ful ſubmiſſion to the laws, | 

We cannot conclude this article better than in 
the words of an honeſt diſſenter, who being in 
company with a zealous member of the church of 
England, who would have quarrelled with him 
on the difference of their religious ſentiments ; 
% No! no! my worthy friend (ſaid he,) you and 
40 Iwill AGREE to DIFFER,” 


Full Account of Joux EveRErT, who was hanged 


for robbing on the High-Way. 


\HIS malefactor was a native of Hitchin in 


Hertfordſhire, and had been well educated; 


his father poſſeſſing zool. per annum. He was 


apprenticed to a ſaleſman; but running away 
from his maſter he entered into the army, and 
ſerved in Flanders, where he behaved ſo well that 
he was promoted to the rank of ſerjeant. 

On the return of his regiment to England, 
Everett purchaſed his diſcharge, and repairing to 
London, bought the place of an officer of White- 
chapel Court, in which he continued about ſeven 

years, 


2 
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years, but was obliged to abandon it through the 


following circumſtance, | 
- Having given liberty to ſome perſons whom he 
had arreſted, one Charleſworth; a ſolicitor of that 
court, cauſed him to be. diſcharged, and then 
ſued him for the amount of the debts of the par- 
ties to whom his inconſiderate good- nature had 
given their liberty. 5 05 
Jo evade going to priſon Everett enliſted in 
Lord Albemarle's company of foot- guards; ſoon 
after his engaging in the army he fell into com- 
pany with Richard Bird, with whom he had been 
formerly acquainted. This Bird hinted that great 
advantages might be acquired in a particular 


way, if Everett could be truſted : and the latter, 


anxious to know what the plan was, learnt that it 


was to go on the road: on which an agreement 


was immediately concluded. 


Hereupon they ſet out on their expedition, and 
robbed ſeveral ſtages in the counties adjacent to 
London; from which they obtained conſiderable 


booty in jewels, money, and valuable effects. 
Thus ſucceſsful in their firſt exploits they went 
to Hounſlow-Heath, where they ſtopped tWo mi- 
litary officers, who were attended by ſervants 
armed with blunderbuſſes; but they obliged them 
to ſubrnit, and robbed them of their money and 
watches: but the watches were afterwards left, 
according to agreement, at a coftee-houfe near 
Charing-Crois, and the thieves received twenty 
guineas fot reſtoring them. FOE 


Soon after this they ſtopped a gentleman in an 


open chaiſe near Epſom. The gentleman drew 


his ſword, and made ſeveral paſſes at them; yet 


they robbed him of his watch, two guineas, his 

ſword, and ſome writings: but they returned the 

Vol. II. X 7, 574; Write 
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writings, at the earneſt 8 of the injured 


party. 


Theſe companions in iniquity made a practice 


of robbing the butchers and higlers, on Epping 


Foreſt, on their way to London. One of theſe 
robberies was ſingular. Meeting with an old wo- 
man, a higler, they ſearched the lining of a high- 


crowned hat, which ſhe ſaid had been her mo- 


ther's, in which they found about three pounds ; 


but returned her hat. 


Soon after this they ſtopped a conch on Houn- 
ſflow-Heath, in which were two quakers, who call. 
ing them“ Sons of Violence,” jumped out of the 
coach to oppoſe them : but their fellow-travellers 


making no refiſtance, and begging them to ſub- 


mit, all the parties were robbed of their money, 
Everett remarking that one of the quakers wore 
a remarkably good wig, ſnatched it from his 


head, and gave him in return an old black tye 


which he had purchaſed for half a crown of a 
Chelſea penſioner. This ſudden metamorphoſe 
cauſed great mirth among the other company in 
the coach, 

About ten days after this Everett and his com- 
panion walked to Hillingdon Common, where 
they watched ſome time for their prey, and per- 
mitted many perſons to paſs them; but ſeeing 
two gentlemen on horſeback coming, Everett 
ſtopped the foremoſt and Bird the other, and 
robbed them of upwards of three guineas and 
their gold watches; and then they cut the girths 
of the ſaddles, and ſecured the bridles, to prevent 
a purſuit. 

They now haſtened to Brentford, where they 


heard of a purſuit after them, on which they got 


into the ferry to croſs the Thames; and when 


they were three parts over, ſo that the river was 


ford: 
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fordable, they gave the ferrymen ten ſhillings, 
and obliged them to throw their oars into the ri- 
ver. They then jumped overboard and got on 
ſhore, while the ſpectators thought it was only a 
drunken frolic, and the robbers got ſafe to Lon- 
don. 
Some time after this Everett was convicted of 
an attempt to commit a robbery on the high- 
way, for which he was ſentenced to three years 
impriſonment in New Priſon Clerkenwell, where, 
after ſome time, he was employed to act as turn- 
key, and his conduct meeting with approbation, 
he remained in that ſtation after the term of his 
impriſonment was expired: but the keeper dy- 
ing, he took a public-houſe in Turnmill-Street. 

He had not been long in this ſtation, when a 

new keeper being appointed, he frequently called 
on him, and made him advantageous offers, on 
the condition of his re- aſſuming the office of turn» 
key. This he did; but when Everett had per- 
fectly inſtructed him in the management of the 
priſon, he diſmiſſed him, without aſſigning any 
reaſon for ſo ungenerous a conduct. 

Everett being now greatly in debt, was obliged 
to remove within the rules of the Fleet Priſon, 
and took a public- bouſe in the Old Bailey; after 
which he took the Cock Alehouſe in the ſame 
ſtreet, which he kept three years with reputation, 
when the warden of the Fleet perſuaded him to 
keep the tap-houle of the ſaid priſon. 

While in this ſtation he was charged with be- 
ing concerned with the keeper in ſome mal-prac- 
tices, for which the Houſe of Commons ordered 
him to be canfined in Newgate : but he obtained 
his liberty at the end of the ſeſſions, as no bill had 
— found againſt him. 
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During his confinement his brewer ſeized his 
ſtock of beer to the amount of above 300l. which 
reduced him to cireumſtances af great diſtreſs: 
yet he even now reſolved on a life of induſtry, if 
be could have got employment; but his character 
was ſuch that no perſon would engage him, 

Thus diftrefſed he once more equipped himſelf 
for the high-way, with a view, as he ſolemnly de- 
clared after ſentence of death, to raiſe only fifty 
pounds, as his brewer would have given him cre- 

dit if he could have poſſeſſed himſelf of that ſum; 
but it will be found that he did not ſucceed i in che 

raſh enterprize, 
| _ Having ſtopped a coach on the Hampftead- 
Road, in which were a lady, her daughter, and a 
child about five years old, the child was fo terri- 
fied at his preſenting a piſtol, that he withdrew it 
at the requeſt of the lady, who gave him a guinea, 
and ſome filver ; but though he obſerved ſhe had 


a-watch, ſome gold rings, &c. yet he did not de- 
mand them. 


Some company riding up, he was followed to 


the end of Leather-Lane, where he evaded the 
purſuit, by turning into Hatton-Garden, and go- 


ing into the Globe Tavern. Here he called for 


wine, and while he was drinking it ſaw his pur- 
ſuers paſs; on which he paid his reckoning, and 
ſlipped to. a public-houſe in Holborn, where he 
again ſaw them paſs; but thinking himſelf now 
ſafe, he remained there a confiderable time. 
Concluding the purſuit at an end, he called a 
coach at the end of Brook-ftreet, and driving to 
Honey-lane Market, he purchaſed a duck for his 
ſupper, and a turkey for his Chriſtmas dinner; 


and then went to Newgate-Market, where he 
lodged, 0 
n 
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on the following day one Whitaker (called the 
boxing - drover) circulated a report that Everett 
had committed a high-way robbery: on which 
the latter loaded a braee of piſtols, and vowed he 
would be revenged. He went to Iſlington in 
ſearch of Whitaker, and viſited ſeveral public- 
houſes which he uſed to frequent; but not meet. 
ing with him, the perpetratiot 'of murder was 
happily prevented. TD 
Gallantry ſeems to have been a firiking deus 
in the character of Everett, of which the follow - 
ing inſtance may ſerve as an example. 
A Woman in the neighbourhood of New 
Market had buried her huſband, who had left her | 
enough to ſuppbrt herſelf and children with de- 
cency. Everett repeatedly viſiting the widow, 
was received with too great marks of eſteem, and 
aſſiſted her in the diſſipation · of that money WRICK: 
ſhould have provided for her family. Z 
The widow's ſon, jealous of this connaticn, 
remonſtrated with his mother on the impropriety 
of her conduct, and told her it would end in her 
ruin. This made Everett and her more cautious 
in their meetings; but the ſon watched them witk 
the utmoſt degree of vigilance and' cireumſpee. 
tion. | 
"Having, one evening, obſerved them go into a 
tavern, he provided himſelf with a large and ſharp 
knife, and going into the room where they were 
ſitting, ſwore he would ſtab Everett to the heart: 
but the latter, by ſuperiority of ſtrength, diſarmed 
him. The young fellow was at length perſuaded 
to fit down, when Everett aſſured him that he en- ; 
tertained the utmoſt reſpect both for himſelf and 
his mother; but the youth anſwered that he was a 
lyar, and the mutual deſtruction both of mother 


and 
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and children muſt _ their unlawful - connec- 


tion. 


coolneſs and good humour, and conſidered how 
he might mr readily get rid of ſo unwelcome a 
gueſt ; _— he did not intend to part with the wi- 
dow till he had made a property of her. 

At length Everett determined. to make the 
young 2 drunk, and plied him with ſuch a 
quantity of liquor- that he fell faſt aſleep, in 
which condition he was left, while the other par- 
ties adjonrned to a diſtant tavern, where they re- 
mained till morning, when Everett borrowed ſe- 
ven guineas of the widow, under 1 of re- 
paying her in a week. 


Not long after this our adventurer was married 
to this very widow, at Ste 97 Church; by which 


he came into poſſeſfion of money and plate to a 


confiderable amount, and might have lived hap- 
pily with her if he would have taken her advice, 


but the extravagance of his diſpoſition led to his 
ruin. 
When Everett was in very low circumſtances 


he caſually met his old accomplice, Bird, and 


Jaining with him in the commiſſion of a robbery 
in Eſſex, they were both taken, and lodged in 
Chelmsford Gaol : and, at the next affizes, Eve- 
rett tyrned evidence, in conſequence of which the 
other was convicted and executed. 

When this notorious offender had obtained his 


liberty, he committed ſeveral robberies in the 


neighbourhood of London, the laſt of which was 
on a lady named Ellis, whom he ſto my near 
Iſlington : but being taken into cuſtody on the 
following day, he was en, and capitally con- 
ven 

This 


As the lad grew warm, Everett affected great 


b „ 
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This malefactor had been matrled to three 
wives, who viſited him after ſentence of death. 
He was likewiſe viſited by the ſon of the widow - 
already mentioned; but recollecting what had 

formerly paſſed between them, Everett would 
have ſtabbed him with a penknife; but was pre- 
vented by the interpoſition of one of his wives: 
and in an account he wrote of his tranſactions, he 
expreſſes his happineſs that he had been thus _—_ 
vented from the commiſſion of murder. 

But what ſeemed more deeply to affect him chan 

any other circumſtance, was the erime of perjury, 
of which he had been guilty, with a view to take 
m_ the life of an innocent man. One Picker, 

a cooper, having affronted him, he ſwore a robs- 
bery againſt him : but the jury not being ſatisfied 
with the evidence, the man was acquitted, 

Mr. Nicholſon, the miniſter of St, Sepulchre's 
Chutch, attended the priſoner.while under ſen- 
tence of death; and kindly exerted himſelf te 
convince him of the atrocious nature of his of- 
fences: but the numbers of people who viſited 
him from motives of curiofity took off his atten- 
tion from his more important duties. However, he 
was at times ſerious, and would then adviſe his 

brethren in affliction to prepare for that death 
which now appeared unavoidable. | 

The gaol diſtemper having ſeized bim while 

in Newgate, a report was propagated that he had 
taken poiſon; but this was totally falſe. He 
wrote letters to ſome of his acquaintance begging 
they would take warning by his unhappy fate, 1 
and avoid thoſe ſteps which led him to his ruin. a 

He was executed at Tyburn, on the 20th of 
February, 1729, after behaving in ſuch a manner. 
as induced the ſpectators to think that his penia 
tence for his paſt crimes was unattected. 
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We fee, in this tory, that Everett had for 4 
long time eſcaped the puniſhment due to his re- 
aer crimes, yet was at laſt detected, and 

ought to juſtice, We find that this offender 
got into credit, after he had committed ſeveral 
robberies on the high-way ; but when future mis- 
fortunes ovettook him he had recourſe to his for- 
mer practices to repleniſh his purſme. 

Hence, then, we may learn how difficult a thing | 
it is to abandon an habitual courſe of vice. We 

ſee, alſdo, that though perſons tempted ts acts of 
diſhoneſty may think to eſcape undetected, they 
bnly deceive themſelves by ſuch idle imagina- 
tions. They ſhould remember that the eye of 
Heaven is always open to view their conduct, and 


to direct the puniſhment for the offence. 


Theft will not be always hidden; 

Tho' we fancy none can ſpy ; 

When we take a thing forbidden 
God beholds it with his eye. 
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Remarkable Particulars reſpecting the Caſe of 
Major Joux Oxtsy, who was convicted of 


Murder. | | 


HE father of this offender was an attorney 
| of conſiderable practice, at Barnwell in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, where his unfortunate ſon was born, 
an the year 1677. 5 2 
Young Oneby was intended for the profeffion 
of the law; and his father having married the 
niece of Sir Nathan a who was appointed 
Jord keeper of the great ſeal, he applied to him, 


caſe 


— 
- 


L 16g ] 
earneſtly ſoliciting that- he would exert his influ» 
ence in favour of his fon. _ i 
At this requeſt Sir Nathan promoted him to be 
his train-bearer, no invaluable place; but greatly 
inferior to what tne young gentleman's ambition 
had taught him to aſpire to. However, he kept 
his place ſome time, in expectation of prefer- 
ment; but failin 
this line, he 0 


t a commiſſion in the army. 


He ſerved under the duke of Marlborough in 


ſeveral campaigns in Flanders, and was pro- 
moted in the army as the reward of his military 


merit. While in winter quarters at Bruges, at 


the cloſe of one of theſe campaigns, he had a 


quarrel with another officer, which occafioned a 
duel, and Oneby having killed the other, was 


brought to his trial before a court-martial, which 


acquitted him of the murder. e 
The regiment being ſoon afterwards ordered to 
eg”, Mr. Oneby went with it, and. durin 


is refidence at Port-Royal, fought another due 


with a brother officer, whom he wounded in fo 


dangerous a manner that he expired after an ill- 
neſs of ſeveral months; but as he did not in- 
ſtantly die, no. farther notice was taken of the 
affair. 


The tank df major in 3 regiment of dragoons 


had been conferred on Mr. Oneby, in conſe- 
quence of his ſervices: but on the peace of 


Utrecht he returned to England, and was reduced 


to half pay, | | . 
Repairing to London, he frequented the gam - 

ing houſes, and became ſo compleat a gambler 

that he commonly carried cards and dice in his 

pockets. Having fallen into company with ſame 

gentlemen at a coffee-houſe in Covent-Garden, 
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they all adjourned to the Caſtle-Tavern in Drury- 

Lane, where they went to cards. Mr. Hawkins, 
who was of the company, having declined: play- 
ing, Mr. Rich aſked if any one would ſet him 
three half crowns. The bet was apparently ac- 
cepted by William Gower, Eſq. who, in ridi- 
cule, laid down three halfpence. 


On this major Oneby abuſed Gower, and 


threw: a bottle at him; and, in return, Gower 


threw a glaſs at the other. Swords were imme- 
diately drawn on both ſides; but Mr. Rich inter- 


pofing, the parties were apparently. e 
and ſat down to their former diverſion. 


Gower ſeemed inclined to compromiſe] the dif- 


_ ference, ſaying that he was willing to adjuſt the 
affair, though the major had been the aggreſſor. 
In anſwer to this Oneby ſaid he © would have his 


ce blood;” and ſaid to Mr. Hawkins that the 
miſchief had been occaſioned by him. Hawkins 


replied that © he was ready to anſwer if he had 


& any thing to ſay:“ to which e ſaid 1 


cc have another chap firſt.” 


Mr. Hawkins left the company inn three 


o'clock in the morning, ſoon after which Mr. 


Oneby aroſe, and ſaid to Gower, © Harkee, 


95 


“ young gentleman, a word with you;” on which 


they retired to another room, and ſhut the door. 


A claſhing of ſwords being heard by the com- 
pany, the waiter broke open the door, and on 
their entrance they found Oneby holding Gower 
with his left hand, having his ſword in the right: 


and Mr. Gower's ſword laid on the floor. 


Before the company could part the combatants 
Gower dropped to the ground; but it was not 
imagined that he had been wounded, till blood 
was obſerved ſtreaming through his waiſtcoat. 
On this one of the company ſaid to the _ 

that 


that he was apprehenſive he had killed Mr. 
Gower ; but the other replied, “ No, I might 
« have done it if I would; but I have only 
« frightened him; but ſuppoſing I had killed 
&« him, I know what is to be done in theſe affairs; 
&« for if J had killed him to night, in the heat of 


&« paſſion, I ſhould have had the law on my fide ; 


c but if I had done it at any other time, it would 
e have looked like a ſet meeting, and not a ren- 


© counter.“ 1 1 

A ſurgeon of eminence having examined Mr. 
Gower's wounds, it was found that the ſword of 
his antagoniſt had paſſed through his inteſtines, of 
which wound he died the following day ; on 


which Mr. Oneby was apprehended, and lodged | 


The circumſtances above-mentioned were ſtated 


on his trial; but ſome doubts arifing in the minds 


of the jury, they brought in a ſpecial verdict, 

referable to the opinion of the twelve judges. 
Mr. Oneby having remained in Newgate two 

years, and the judges not having met to give 


their opinion, he became impatient of longer 


confinement, and therefore moved the court of 
SERRA that council might be heard on his 
„„ 2 3 
Hereupon the priſoner was carried into court, 
by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus; and the re- 
cord of the ſpecial verdi& being read, the re- 
verend bench, with great humanity, aſſigned him 
two council, a ſolicitor, and a clerk in court. 
Lord chief juſtice Raymond, and three other 
Judges, preſided a few days afterwards, when the 
major being again brought up, his council, as 
well as thoſe for the crown, were heard; after 
which the lord chief juſtice declared that he would 


take an opportunity of having the opinion of the 
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other judges; and then the priſoner ſhould be in- 
formed of the event. | 


The major, on his return to Newgate, gave a 


handſome dinner, at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern in the Strand, to the perſons who had the 


cuſtody of him, and ſeeming to be in high ſpirits 


on account of the ingenious arguments uſed by 


his council, entertained little doubt of being diſ- 
charged, and ſaid he would ſpend the reſt of his 


life in a military capacity. 


After a conſiderable time the judges aſſembled 


at Serjeant's-Inn Hall, to bring the matter to a 
final deciſion. Council were heard on both 
ſides, and the pleadings laſted a whole day, 
during which the major was caroufing with his 
friends in Newgate, and boaſting of the certainty 
of his eſcape, as he had only acted in conformity 
with the character of a man of honour. 
In the midſt of theſe deluſive expectations, a 
entleman called and told him that eleven of the 
judges had decreed againſt him ; which greatly 
alarmed him, How far this was the fact could 


not then be known, for though the major em- 


pores ſeveral perſons to wait at the inn, to 
ring him information, they could learn nothing 
more than that the judges had broke up about 


ten o'clock at night, without declaring their 


Opinion. 


Not many days after this the keeper of New- 
gate told the major he muſt double iron him, to 


revent his making his eſcape; and that he muſt 
be removed to a ſafer place, unleſs he would pay 
for a man, to attend him in his, room. Oneby 
was ſhocked at this news, and aſked the keeper's 
authority for ſuch a proceeding ; but he could 
obtain no ſatis factory anſwer, ee _ 


ol 
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He ws dow loaded with irons; and having 


wrote ſeveral letters to the Judges , and other pet. 
ſons of diſtinction, to which yg gate no an- 
ſwer, he began to be a enſive that the moſt 
ſerious conſequences would reſult from the critire 
of which he had been guilty. 

The man appointed to attend the major in Ks 


room was one John Hooper, (who was after- 


wards executioner) a fellow of remarkable dtol- 
lery, but of ſuch a forbidding countenatice, that 
when Oneby firſt ſaw him he exclaimed, * What 


« the devil do you bring this fellow here for? 


« Whenever 1 look at him 1 ſhall think of being 
« Ranged.” Hooper, however, by a knack of 
telling "Nories, ſoon made himſelf a very agres- 
able companion to the major. 

At length the judges aſſembled again at Ser- 
jeant's-Inn Hall, and having declared their opi- 
nions to each other, the council for the proſecu- 
tion demanded that their lordſhips would proceed 
to judgment, Hereupon the ſenſe of the bench 


was delivered to Mr. Oneby by lord Raymond, 


who ſaid that it was the unanimous opinion of 
the judges that he had been guilty of murder: 
and that his declaring he would © have the blood” 
of Gower, had great weight in his disfavour. 


To this the major ſolemnly declared that he 


had never ſpoken ſuch words; and the 
interpoſition of the judges with his maje for a 
pardon. Lord Raymond told him it was in vain 
for him to deny the words, as they were returned 


in the ſpecial verdict: and that the judges could 


not interfere by an application to the king; but 
that he muſt ſeek another channel through which 

to ſolicit the royal mercy, - 
A few days after this, judgment of death was 
paged __ him; and he was ordered to be 
executed. 


executed, His friends and relations exerted all 
their influence to procure him a pardon ; but 
their interceſſions proved in vain. For a while 
he flattered himſelf that his gambling companions 
would intercede in his favour, and he made ap- 
plication to them accordingly : but none of them 
intereſted themſelves in any degree to do him 
ſervice. „ 

While the major was in confinement an author 


waited on him, and told him that a pamphlet was 


written in his disfavour; but that he would exert 
his beſt endeavours to put a ſtop to the publica- 


tion. It was ſuppoſed that the author's view was 
to have learnt ſomething from the major that 


might be inſerted in the pamphlet; but failing to 


obtain any materials by theſe means, the book 


made its appearance in a few days. 

This circumſtance ſo enflamed the paſſions of 
Oneby, that he ſaid, “ I would die willingly, if I 
« could only get an opportunity of being re- 
« yenged on that raſcally, ragged author ;” and 
he actually ſent for him ſeveral times, with a 


view to have given him a drubbing : but the 
' writer had more ſagacity than to do honour to his 


Inxication.- 5 5-4 . 
On the Saturday preceding the day that he was 
ordered for execution an undertaker went to New- 
gate, and delivered him a letter, of which the 
Slowing is a copy, ſaying that he would wait 
below for an anſwer, e 


c Honoured Sir, 

This is to inform you that I follow the buſi- 
neſs of an undertaker in Drury-Lane, where [ 
have lived many years, and am well known to 
ſeveral of your friends. As you are to die on 


Monday, and have not, as I ſuppoſe, ſpoke to 


any 
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any body elſe about your funeral, if your honour 


{hall think fit to give me orders, 1 will perform it 


as Cheap, and in as decent 2 manner, as any man 
alive. | 


| Your PO g unknown k 
| humble ſervant, 


C. 117 


The major had no ſooner read this letter than 


he flew into a violent paſſion; which being made 

known to the undertaker, he thought Proper to 

decamp without waiting for his orders. 
When Hooper came at night to attend Mr. 


Oneby, he told him of the letter he had received 


from the undertaker; and in terms very improper 


for his melancholy ſituation, expreſſed his relent., 


ment for the ſuppoſed affront.,, 

Every hope of pardon being vaniſhed, 32 un- 
bappy man had recourſe to a dreadful method of 
evading the ignominy of the gallows. On the 
night of the Saturday laſt mentioned he went to 


bed at ten o'clock,: and ag flept till four 


o'clock on Sunday morning, he aſked for a glaſs 
of brandy and water, and pen, ink and paper ; 


U 


\ 


4 J. 


10 Couſin Turvill, 
Give Mr.. Akerman, the turnkey below: 1 


half a guinea; and Jack, who waits in my room, 
five ſhillings. The poor devils; have had a great 


one of trouble with me fince 1 have been here.“ 


Having delivered this note to his attendant, 


he begged to be left to his repoſe, that he might 


be fit for the reception of ſome friends who were 
to call on him. He was accordingly left, and a 
| gen- 


and fitting. 7 in the bedy wrote the following 
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ntleman coming into bis apartment about ſeven 
O clock, and the major's footman with him, he 


called out to the latter, . Who is that Philip * 


which were the laſt words he was heard to ſpeak. 

The gentleman approaching the bed. ſide, 
found that he had cut a deep wound in his wriſt 
with a penkpife, and was drenched in blood. A 
ſurgeon was inſtantly ſent for, but he way dead 
before his arrival. 

Mr. Oneby's fatal exit W in the year 
1729, after an impriſonment of above two years, 

What ſhall we ſay to the caſe of this man? We 
truſt that his crimes were ſuch as none of the 
readers of this work will ever be tempred even ta 


think of being guilty of. To the crime of having 


committed three murders on Ae he at length 


added that of ſuicide, | 
Mr. Oneby was. military officer ; 8 * though 


be was acquitted on his trial for the firſt duel, and 


not brought to trial for the ſecond, our military 
men will do well to reflect that the laws of - 
God and nature will conſider every duelliſt as 3 
murderer. No provocation can .. warrant our 
raking away the life of a fellow-creatyre ! 

But there 1s an argument that ought. to have 
its full force with every ſoldier : this is no leſs 
than, that the military law of our own country is 
ſtrongly againſt duelling. The following extract 
out of the articles of war will ſpeak Far ſelf, 


Ariel XX. | 


« Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier preſume to 
<« ſend a challenge to any other officer or ſoldier, 
« to fight a duel, upon pain of being caſhiered, 
ec if he be an officer; or ſuffering the ſecret 


6 corporal puniſhment, if a non-commiſſioned 
| vb officer, 
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cc officer, or private ſoldier : And if any officer, 


or non-commiſſioned officer, commanding a 


ce guard, ſhall willingly and. knowingly ſuffer . 


ce any perſon whatever to go forth to fight a duel, 
« they ſhall be puniſhed as above; and all ſe- 
4 conds alſo, and carriers of challenges, ſhall be 


ce taken as principais, and puniſhed. accordingly. 


«© —Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier upbraid ano- 
ce ther for refuſing a challenge, fince, according 
46 to theſe our orders, they but do the duty of 


& ſoldiers, who ought to ſubject themſelves to 


e diſcipline : And we do acquit and diſcharge all 
* men who have quarrels offered, or challenges 
cc ſent to them, of all diſgrace, or opinion of 
« diſadvantage, in their obedience hereunto ; and 
cc whoſoever ſhall upbraid them, and offend in 
« this caſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a challepger,” 
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Caſe of Jams Crurr, who was executed for 
Murder, in conſequence of an Appeal. 


HIS unhappy young man was born in 
1 Clare-market, and lived as a waiter at ſe- 


veral public-houſes, in all of which he main- 
tained an extraordinary character for diligence, 


obligingneſs, and integrity. 5 9 1 

Mr. Payne, maſter of the Green Lattice in 
Holborn, hired Cluff as a ſervant, and during 
his reſidence here, he fell in love with Mary 


Green, his fellow-ſervant ; but ſhe being courted 


by another man, conſtantly rejected his addreſſes; 
which frequently agitated his mind in the moſt 
violent degree. f ; 
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Green's other lover coming to ſee her, ſat in 
the ſame box with her, and was received by her 
in an affectionate manner; but this did not ſeem 
to be much regarded by Cluff, who was then en— 
guged in attending the cuſtomers : but when the 
lover was gone Mr, Payne perceiving that ſome- 
thing had diſcompoſed Cluff's mind, aſked him 
the reaſon of it; but could not prevail on him to 
tell the cauſe, 

While Mr. Payne and bis wife were at dinner 
in the parlour, and the girl cating her dinner in 
one of the boxes, Mrs. Payne heard a noiſe as if 
two perſons were ſtruggling; and going into the 
tap room, Cluft ſaid “ Come hither Madam.“ 
On this ſhe advanced, and ſaw the priſoner hold- 
ing the deceaſed by the ſhoulders, who was ſitting 
on the floor, and ſpeechleſs ; while the blood 
ſlreamed from her in large quantities. 

Mrs, Payne called out * What have you been 
doing James?” he ſaid, “ nothing,” He was 

aſked if he had ſeen her hurt herlelf, He ſaid 
« No,” but that he had ſeen her bring up a 

40 knife from the cellar, where ſhe had been to 
„ draw ſome beer for her dinner.“ Mr. Payne 
now entered the tap-room, and then weht into 
the ceilar, to diſcover if there was any blood 
there : but finding none, he accuſed Cluff on ſuſ— 
picion of having committed the murder; and 
inſtantly ſent for a ſurgeon. 

When the ſurgeon arrived he found that a 
knite had been ſtabbed into the upper part of the 
thigh, and entercd the body of the girl, in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe could not ſurvive the ſtroke more 
than.a minute, 

A bloody knife was found in the room; and 
Cluff was committed tb Newgate tor the _— 

| N 
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On his trial the ſurgeon depoſed that the knife 
fitted the wound that had been made, and that he 
believed the woman had not killed herſelf : but 
the jury acquitted the priſoner, from what they 
deemed inſufhciency of evidence. | 

A diſcharge of the accuſed party would now 
have followed of courſe; but William Green, 
the brother and heir of the deceaſed, immediate- 
ly lodged an appeal; in conſequence of which 
Cluff was brought to trial at the next ſeſſions but 
one, when his caſe was argued with the utmoſt 
ingenuity' by the council for and againſt him : 
but this ſecond Jury found him guilty, and he 
was ſentenced to die. 

After conviction his behaviour was the moſt 
devout and reſigned that could be imagined : he 
exerciſed himſelf in every a& of devotion ; but 
lolemnly declared his perfect innocence with 
reſpect to the murder, 

He was vifited by his friends, who earneſtly 
entreated him to make a ſincere confeſſion, eſpe— 
cially as, in his caſe, it was not in the power of 
the king himſelf to grant him a pardon, In an- 
{wer hereto he freely confeſſed all his other crimes; 
but, ſaying he would not ruſh into eternity with 
a lie in his mouth, again ſteadily denied the per- 
petration of the crime of which he had been 
convicted, 

The clergyman who attended him urged him 
to the confeſſion of his guilt, and even refuſed 
to adminiſter the ſacrament to him on the morn- 
ing of his execution, on auy other terms than 
_ thoſe of acknowledging his crime ; but nothing 

could ſhake his reſolution ;—he {till ſteadily per- 
fiſted in his innocence, 

On his way to the place of exccution, he de- 
fired to ſtop at the door of his late maſter; which 
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180 J 
being granted, he called for a pint of wine, and 
having drank a glaſs of it, addreſſed Mr. Payne 
in the following terms: A 

Sir, you are not inſenfible that I am going to 
c ſuffer an ignominious death, for a crime of 
„ which I declare I am not guilty ; as I am to 
« appeat before my great judge in a few mo- 
«© ments, to anſwer for all my paſt fins; I hope 
« you and my good miſtreſs will pray for my 
« poor ſoul. God bleſs you, and all your 
“ family,” EO 

At the place of execution he behaved in the 
moſt compoſed, devout, and reſigned manner; 
and ſeemed to poſſeſs his mind in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of innocence. There was a great concourſe 
of ſpectators to witneſs his fatal end; to whom 
he ſpoke in the following manner. Good people, 
I am going to die for a fact I never committed. 
& J wiſh all mankind well, and as I have prayed 
« for my proſecutors, I hope my fins will be for- 
given, through the merits of my ever blefled 
«© redeemer. I beg you to pray for my depart- 
ing ſoul, and as to the fact I now die for, I 
« with I was as free from all other fins.” “ 

| He was hanged at Tyburn on the 25th of July, 
1729, exhibiting no ſigns of fear to his laſt 
moment. | | +; 

The caſe of this man is very extraordinary. 
The evidence againſt him was at beſt but circum- 
ſtantial; and this not ſupported with ſuch ſtrong 
corroborative proofs as have occafioned convic- 
tions in many other inſtances. No perſon was 
witneſs to his commiſhon of the murder; nor was 
there any abſolure proof that he did commit it; 
and from the ſteady perſeverance with which he 
denied it, under the moſt aweful circumſtances, 
aud at the very concluding ſcene of his life, cha- 

rity 
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rity would tempt one to believe that he was inno- 
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Ovght not his caſe to afford a leſſon of caution 
to juries how they convict on circumſtantial evi- 
dence ? Ts it not better that” the guilty ſhould 
eſcape. than the innocent be puniſhed ? All the 
decrees of mortals are liable to error: but the 
time will come when all miſts ſhall be cleared 


from our ſight, and we ſhall witneſs to the wiſdom 


of thoſe laws of providence which are now inſeru- 
table to mortal eyes. Then ſhall we ſee that what 
appeared inexplicable to us was divinely right; 


and learn to admire that wiſdom which, at pre- 


ſent, ſo much exceeds our finite comprehenſion. 
In the mean time we ought to adore that good- 

neſs we camot comprehend, and reſt ſatisfied 
with thoſe diſpenſations which are eternally and 

immutably juſt, 1 


. 
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The very remarkable Caſe of Jon Gow, com- 
monly known by the name of Captain Surrn, 
who was executed, with ſeven other perſons, 
for Piracy. 5 


O HHN GO W, who was a native of ohe of 
the Orkney Iſlands in the North of Scotland, 
was inſtructed in maritime affairs, in which he 
became ſo expert that he was appointed mate of 
a ſhip, in which he ſailed on a voyage to Santa 
Cruz. #0 : Ta; 
When the veſſel was ready to weigh anchor 
from the place above-mentioned, the merchants 
who had. ſhipped goods on board her, came to 
pay a parting viſit to the captain, and to give 
him their final inſtructions. 
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On this occaſion the captain; agreeable td 
cuſtom, entertained his company under an awn- 
ing on the quarter-deck; and, while they were 
regaling, ſome of the ſailors preferred a complaint 


of ill treatment they pretended to have received, 


particularly with regard to ſhort allowance. 

The captain was irritated at ſo undeſerved a 
charge, which ſeemed calculated to prejudice 
him in the opinion of his employers : but con- 
ſcious of the uprightneſs of his intentions, he did 


not reply in anger, but only ſaid that there was a 


ſteward on board who had the care of the pro- 
viſions, and that all reaſonable complaints ſhould 
be redreſſed: on which the ſeamen retired, with 
apparent ſatisfaction. | A e to 

The wind being fair, the captain directed his 
men to weigh anchor as ſoon as the merchants 


had quitted the veſſel. It was obſerved that 


Paterſon, one of the complainants, was very 
dilatory in exccuting his orders; on which the 


captain demanded why he did not exert himſelf 


to unfurl the ſails: to which he made no direct 
anſwer, but was heard to mutter, “ As we eat, 
« ſo ſhall we work.” The captain heard this, 


but took no notice of it, as he was unwilling to 


proceed to extremities. | 

The ſhip had no ſooner ſailed than the captain 
conſidered his fituation as dangerous, on reflect- 
ing that his conduct had been complained of, and 
his orders diſobeyed. Hereupon he conſulted 
the mate, and they agreed to depoſit a number of 
ſmall arms in the cabbin, in order to defend 


| themſelves in caſe of an attack. This precaution 


might have been extremely ſalutary, but that 
they ſpoke ſo loud as to be overheard by two of 
the conſpirators, who were on the quarter: deck. 

. Ihe 
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The captain likewiſe directed the mate to order 
Gow who was ſecond mate and gunner, to clean the 
arms; a circumſtance that muſt plainly inſinuate 

to the latter that the conſpiracy was at leaſt ſuſ- 
pected. 

Thoſe who had pee the converſation be- 
tween the captain and mate, communicated the 
ſubftance of it to Gow and the other conſpirators, 
who thereupon reſolved to carry their plan into 
immediate execution, Gow, who had previouſly 
intended to turn pirate, thought the preſent an 
admirable opportunity, as there were ſeveral - 
| cheſts of money on board the ſhip : wherefore he 
propoſed to his companions that they ſhould im- 
mediately embark in the enterprize; and they 
determined to murder the captain, and ſeize the 
ſhip. 

Hur of the ſhip' 8 company were regularly call. 
ed to prayers in the great cabbin at eight o'clock 
in the evening, while the other half were doin 

duty on deck; and, after ſervice, thoſe who had 
been in the cabbin went to reſt in their ham- 
mocks. The contrivance was to execute the 

plot at this juncture. Two of the conſpirators 

only remained on duty; the reſt being among 
thoſe who retired to their hammocks. | 
| Between nine and ten at night a kind of watch- 
word was given, which was ““ Who fires firſt ?” 
On this ſore of the conſpirators left their ham- 
mocks, and going to the cabbins of the ſurgeon, 
chief mate, and ſupercargo, they cut their throats 
while they were ſleeping. 

The ſurgeon finding himſelf violently wound- 
ed, quitted his bed, and ſoon afterwards dropped 
on the floor and expired. The mate and ſuper- 
cargo held their hands to their throats, and going 
on the quarter-deck, ſollicited a momentary re- 


ſpite, 
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ſpite, to recommend their ſouls to heaven: but 
even this favour was denied: for the villains, 
who found their knives had failed to deſtroy 
them, diſpatched them with piſtols. 

The captain hearing a noiſe, demanded the 
occaſion of it. The boatſwain replied that he 
did not know, but he was apprehenſive that ſome 
of the men had either fallen or been thrown over- 
board. The captain hereupon went to look over 
the ſhip's fide, on which two of the murderers 
followed, and tried to throw him into the ſea; 


but he diſengaged himſelf, and turned about to 55 


take a view of them ; when one of them cut his 
throat, but not ſo as to kill him; for he now 
ſolicited merey; but, inſtead of granting it, the 
bother ſtabbed him in the back with a dagger, and 
would have repeated his blow; but he had ſtruck 
with ſuch force, that he could not draw back the 
weapon. 
At this inſtant Gow, wha had bun aſſiſting in 
the murders between the decks, came on the 
quarter. deck. and fired a brace of balls into the 
captain's body, which put a period to his life. 
The execrable villains concerned in this tra- 
gical affair having thrown all the dead bodies 
overboard, Gow was unanimouſly appointed to 
the command of the ſhip. 

Thoſe of the ſailors who had not been engaged 
in the conſpiracy, ſecreted themſelves, ſome in 
the ſhrouds, ſome under the ſtores, in dreadful 
apprehenſion of ſharing the fate of the captain 
and their murdered companions. 

Gow now afſembled his affociates on the quar- 
ter-deck, appointed them their difterent ſtations 
on board, and it was agreed to commence pirates, 
The new captain now directed that the men who 
had concealed themſelves ſhould be informed that 


no 
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no danger would happen to them if they did not 


interfere to oppoſe the new government of the 
ſhip, but keep ſuch ſtations as were aſſigned 


them. 


expect immediate death, were glad to comply 
with theſe terms; but the pirates, to enforce obe- 
dience to their orders, appointed two men to at- 
tend with drawn cutlaſſes, to terrify the others in- 
to ſubmiſſion. 5 
Gow and his companions now divided the moſt 
valuable effects in the cabin; and then ordering 
liquor to be brought on the quartet-deck, they 
conſumed the night in drinking, while thoſe un- 
connected in the conſpiracy had the care of 
working the ſhip. 3 
The ſhip's crew originally conſiſted of twenty- 


four men, of whom four had been murdered, and 


eight were conſpirators ; and before morning four 
of the other men had approved of the proceed- 


ings of the pirates; ſo that there were only eight 


remaining in oppoſition to the newly uſurped au- 
thority. N a 

On the following day the new captain ſum- 
moned theſe eight men to attend him, and telling 


them he was determined to go on a cruizing voy- 
age, ſaid that they ſhould be well treated it they 
were diſpoſed to act in concert with the reſt of the 


crew. He ſaid that every man ſhould fare in the 


ſame manner, and that good order and diſcipline 
was all that would be required. He ſaid farther 


that the captain's inhumanity had produced the 


conſequences which had happened: that thoſe 


who had not been concerned in the conſpiracy 
had no reaſon to fear any ill conſequences from 
it : that they had only to diſcharge their duty as 
2 II. A a ſea- 
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The men, whoſe terrors had taught them to 
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ſeamen, and every man ſhould be rewarded ac- 
cording to his merit. 

To this addreſs theſe unfortunate honeſt men 
made no kind of reply; and Gow interpreted 
their ſilence into an aſſent to meaſures which it 


was not in their power to oppoſe. After this de- 


claration of the will of the new captain they were 
permitted to range the ſhip at their pleaſure; but 
as ſome of them appeared to act very reluctantly, 
a ſtrict eye was kept on their conduct: for, as 
guilt is ever ſuſpicious, the pirates were greatly 
apprehenſive of being brought to Juſtice by means 
of ſome of theſe men. 

A man named Williams now acted as lieute · 
nant of the veſſel, and, being diſtinguiſhed by the 
ferocity of his nature, he had an opportunity of 
exerting his cruelty by beating the unhappy men; 


a privilege that he did not fail to exert with a de- 


gree of ſeverity that muſt render his memory de- 


teſtable. 


The ſhip thus ſeized had been called the George 


Galley, but the pirates gave her the name of the 


Revenge, and having mounted ſeveral guns, they 
ſteered towards Spain and Portugal, in expecta- 
tion of making a capture of wine, of which arti- 
ele they were greatly deficient, 


They ſoon made prize of an Engliſh veſſel, la- 
den with fiſh, bound from Newfoundland to Ca- 


diz; but having no uſe for the cargo, they took 


out the captain and four men who navigated the 
ſhip, which they ſunk. 


One of the ſeamen whom they took out of the 


captured veſle] was named James Belvin; a man 


admirably calculated for their purpoſe, as he was 
by nature cruel, and by practice hardened in that 
cruelty. He ſaid to Gow that he was willing to 


enter into all his ſchemes, for he had been accuſ- 


tomed 
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tomed to the practice of acts of barbarity. This 
man was thought a valuable acquiſition to the 
crew, as ſeveral of the others appeared to act from 
motives of fear, rather than of inclination. 

The next veſſel taken by the pirates was a 
Scotch ſhip bound to Italy with pickled herrings: 
but this cargo, like the former, being of no uſe 
to them, they ſunk the vetle], having firſt taken 
out the men, arms, ammunition, and ſtores. 

After cruizing cight or ten days, they faw a 
veſſel about the fize of their own, to which they 
gave chace, She hoiſted French colours, and 
crouded all her fail in order to get clear of them; 
and after a chace of three days and nights, they 
loſt the French veflel in a fog. 

Being diſtreſſed for water, they now ſteered to- | 
wards the Madeira Iſlands, of which they came in 
ſight in two days; but not p it prudent to 
enter the harbour, they ſteered off and on for ſe- 
veral days, in expectation of making prize of 
ſome Portugueſe or Spaniſh veſſel; but their ex- 
pectations were fruſtrated, _ 

Their diſtreſs encreaſing, they ſtood in for the 
harbour, and brought the ſhip to an anchor, but 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore. This 
being done, they ſent ſeven men, well armed, in 
a boat, with inſtructions to board a ſhip, cut her 
cables, and bring her off; but if they tailed in 
this, they were to attempt to make prize of wine 
and water conveying in the boats to the ſhips, 
But both theſe ſchemes were fruſtrated, fince it 
was cafily known from the diſtance they lay at, 
that they were pirates. 

When they had cruiſed off for ſome days they 
found themſelves in ſuch diſtreſs, that it became 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſeek immediate relief; on 
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which they ſailed to Port Santa, a Portugueſe 


ſettlement at the diſtance of about ten leagues, 
On their arrival off this place they ſent their 


boat on ſhore, with a preſent of ſalmon and her- 


rings for the governor, and the name of a port to 
which they pretended to be bound. The perſons 
ſent on ſhore were civilly treated by the governor, 
who accompanied ſome of his friends on board 
the ſhip. Gow and his aſſociates received the go- 
vernor very politely, and entertained him and his 
company in the moſt hoſpitable manner ; but the 
boat belonging to the pirates not coming on board 
with ſome proviſions they had expected, and the 


governor and his attendants preparing to depart, 
Gow and his people threatened to take away their 
lives, unleſs they inſtantly furniſhed them with 


what they required. 
The ſurprize of the Portugueſe governor and 


his friends on this occaſion is not to be expreſſed. 


They dreaded inſtant death, and, with every ſign 
of extreme fear, ſolicited that their lives might 
be ſpared. Gow being peremptory in his de- 
mands, the governor ſent a boat repeatedly on 


» ſhore, till the pirates were furniſhed with ſuch ar- 
ticles as they wanted. | 


This buſineſs being ended, the Portugueſe 
were permitted to depart, and the pirates deter- 
mined to ſteer towards the coaſt of Spain, where 
they ſoon arrived. After cruizing a few days off 
Cape St. Vincent they fell in with an Engliſh veſ- 
ſe] bound from the coaſt of Guinea to America, 
with ſlaves: but had been obliged to put into the 
port of Liſbon : however, -it would have been of 
no uſe for tkem to have made capture of ſuch a 
veſſel : yet they did take it, and putting on board 
the captain and men they had heretofore * 

and 
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and taking out all the proviſions, and ſome of 
the ſails, they left the ſhip to proceed on her voy- 
age. 
Palling in with a French ſhip laden with wine, 
dil and fruit, they took out the lading, and gave 
the veſſel to the Scotch captain, in return for his 
ſhip, which they had ſunk. The Scotchman was 
likewiſe preſented with ſome valuable articles, 
and permitted to take his men to fail with him, all 
of whom did ſo except one, who continued with 
the pirates through choice. ; 
I The day previous to this affair they obſerved a 
French ſhip bearing down towards them; on 
which Gow ordered his people to lay too; but ob- 
ſerving that the veſſel mounted two and thirt 
guns, and ſeemed proportionably full of men, he 
aſſembled his people, and obſerved to them that 
it would be madneſs in them to think of engaging 
ſo ſuperior a force. . 15 
The crew in general were of Gow's opinion ; 
but Williams, the lieutenant, ſaid that Gow was 
a coward, and unworthy to command the veſſel, 
The fact is, that Gow poſſeſſed ſomewhat of calm 
courage, while Williams's impetuoſity was of the 
moſt brutal kind. The latter, after behaving in 
the moſt abuſive manner, demanded that the 
former ſhould give orders for fighting the veſſel; 
but Gow refuſing to ny 4 the other preſented 
his piſtol to ſhoot him; but it only flaſhed in the 
an. 
| n This being obſerved by two of the pirates, 
named Winter and Paterſon, they both fired at 
Williams, when one of them wounded him in the 
arm, and the other in the Belly. He dropped as 
ſoon as the pieces were diſcharged, and the other 
ſeamen, thinking he was dead, were about to 
throw him overboard, when he ſuddenly ſprang 
| on 
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on his feet, jumped into the hold, and ſwore he 
would ſet fire to the powder-room ; and as his piſ- 
tol was yet loaded, there was every reaſon to 
think he would actually have done ſo, if he had 
not been inſtantly ſeized, and his hands chained 


behind bim, in which condition he was put a- 
mong the French priſoners, who were terrified at 


the fight of him; for the ſavage ferocity and bar- 
barity of his nature is not to be deſcribed : it be- 


ing a common practice with him to beat the pri- 


ſoners in the ſevereſt manner, for his diverſion (as 


he called it), and then threaten to murder them. 


No engagement happened with the French 
ſhip, which held on her way; and two days af- 
terwards the pirates took a ſhip belonging to Beil 
tol, which was laden with falt-fiſh, and bound 
from Newfoundland to Oporto. Having taken 
out the proviſions, and many of the ſtores, they 
compelled two of the crew to ſail with them, and 
then put the French priſoners on board the newly 

captured veſſel, which was juſt on the point of 
failing, when they began to reflect in what man- 
ner that execrable villain, Williams, thould be 
diſpofed of. | 


At length it was determined to put TE on 


board the Briſtol ſhip, the commander of which 


was deſired to turn him over to the firſt Engliſh 
man of war he ſhould meet with, that he might 
experience the juſtice due to his crimes; and in 
the mean time to keep him in the ſtricteſt con- 
finement. 

The cruelty of Williams's diſpoſition has "0 


already mentioned, and the following is a moſt 


ſtriking inſtance of it. Among the arguments 
uſed by Gow againft engaging the French ſhip, 
one was that they had already more priſoners than 
they had proper accommodation for: on * 
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Williams propoſed that thoſe in their poſſeſſion 
might be brought up fingly, their throats cut, 
and their bodies thrown overboard ; but Gow ſaid 
there had been too much blood ſpilt already: for 


this was too horrid a propoſal even for pirates to 
conſent to. 


The fact is, that Williams would have been 


hanged at the yard-arm, if an opportunity had 
not offered of putting him on board the Briſtol 
ſhip. When he learnt their intention reſpecting 
him, he earneſtly beſought a reconciliation; bur 
this being refuſed him, and he being brought on 
deck in irons, he begged to be thrown overboard, 


as he was certain of an ignominious death on his 


arrival in England: but even this poor favour 


was denied him; and his companions only wiſhed 


him © a good voyage to the gallows.“ 
When the captain of the Briſtol ſhip reached 


the port of Liſbon he delivered his priſoner on 


board an Engliſh man of war, which conveyed 


him to England, where he had afterwards the fate 
of being hanged with his companions, as we ſhall 


ſee in the ſequel. 


As ſoon as the Briſtol ſhip had left them, Gow 


and his crew began to reflect on their ſituation, 
They were apprehenſive that as ſoon as intelli- 
gence of their proccedings reached Portugal, 
ſome ſhips would be ſent in purſuit of them. 


Hereupoa they called a kind of council, in which 


every one gave his opinion, as dictated by his 
hope of profit, or by his fears. 


Some of them adviſed going to the act of G Gui- 


nea, others to North America, and others again 


to the Weſt Indies; but Gow propoſed to ſail to 


the iſles of Orkney on the north of Scotland, 


where, he ſaid, they 'might diſpoſe. of their 4 
fects, and retire, and live on the produce. To 


induce 
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induce his people to comply with this propofal, 
Gow repreſented that they, were much in want of 
water, and proviſions of every kind; that their 
danger would be great if they continued longer 
on the high ſeas; and above all, that it was high- 
ly neceflary for them to repair their ſhip, which 


they could not do with any degree of ſafety 1 — 


ſouthern port. 
He likewiſe ſaid that if any ſhips ſhould be 
. diſpatched in queſt of them, they would not think 
of ſearching for them in a northern latitude, ſo 
that their voyage that way would be ſafe; and if 
they would follow his directions much booty 
might be obtained by plundering the houſes of 
the gentlemen reſiding near the ſea-coaſt. The 
danger of alarming the country was objected to 
theſe propoſals : but Gow ſaid that they ſhould 
be able to diſpatch all their buſineſs, 4 ſail a- 
gain, before ſuch an event could happen. 

Apparently convinced by this reaſoning, they 
ſteered northward, and entering a bay of one of 
the Orkney Iſlands, Gow aſlembled his crew, and 
inſtructed them what tale they ſhould tell to the 
country people, to prevent ſuſpicion : and it is 
probable that they might, for the preſent, have 
eſcaped detection, if his inſtructions had been li- 
terally obeyed. 
Theſe inſtruQions were to ſay chat they were 
bound from Cadiz to Stockholm, but contrary 
winds driving them paſt the ſound, till it was 
filled with ice, they were under a neceſlity of put- 
ting in, to clean their ſhip; and that they would 
pay ready money for ſuch articles as they ſtood in 
need of. 

It bappened chat a ſmuggling · veſſel lay at this 
time in the bay. It belonged to the Iſle of Man, 


and being laden with brandy and wine from 
France, 
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F rance, had come north about, to ſteer clear of 
the Cuſtom- Houſe cutters. In their preſent ſitua- 
tion Gow thought 1t prudent to exchange goods 
with the commander of the veſſel; though, in 
any other, he would hardly have been ſo cere- 
monious. A Swediſh veſſel entering the bay two 
days afterwards, Gow likewiſe exchanged ſome 
goods with the captain. | 

Now it was that the fate of the pirates ſcemed 
to be approaching; for ſuch of the men as had 
been forced into the ſervice began to think how 
they ſhould effect their eſcape, and ſecure them- 
ſelves, by becoming evidence againſt their diſſo- 
lute companions. 

When the boat went aſhore one evening, 2 
young fellow who had been compelled to take 
part with the pirates, got away from the reſt of 
the boat's crew, and . laying concealed ſome 
time at a farm-houſe, hired a perſon to ſhew him 
the road to Kirkwall, the principal place on the 
iſlands, and about twelve miles diſtant from the 
bay where the ſhip lay at anchor, Here he ap- 
plied to a magiſtrate, ſaid he had been forced in- 
to the ſervice, and begged that he might be cn- 
titled to the protection of the law, as the fear of 
death alone had induced him to be connected with 
the pirates, ; 

Having given information of what he knew of 
their irregular proceedings, the ſheriff iflued his 
precepts to the conſtables and other peace: oſficers 
to call in the aid of the people, to aſſiſt in bring- 
ing ſuch yillains to juſtice, 

About this juncture ten of Gow's ſailors, who 
had likewiſe taken an involuntary part with the 
pirates, ſeized the long-boat, and having made 
the main land of Scotland, coaſted the country 
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fill they arrived at Edinburgh, where they were 


impriſoned on ſuſpicion of being pirates, 


Notwithſtanding theſe alarming circumſtances, 
Gow was ſo careleſs of his own ſafety, that he did 
not put immediately to fea, but reſolved to plun- 
der the houſes of the gentlemen on the coaſt, to 


furniſh himſelf with freſh proviſions, 


| In purſuance of this reſolution he ſent his boat- 
ſwain and ten armed men to the houſe of Mr. Ho- 


neyman, high-ſheriff of the county; and the maſ- 


ter being abſent, the ſervants opened the door 
without ſuſpicion. Nine of the gang went into 
the houle to ſearch for treaſure, while the tenth 
was left to guard the door. The fight of men 


thus armed occafioned much terror to Mts. Ho- 


neyman and her daughter, who ſhrieked with 
dreadtul apprehenſions for their perfonal ſafety; 
but the' pirates, employed in the ſearch of plun- 
der, had no idea of moleſting the ladies. 

Mrs. Honeyman running to the door, ſaw the 
man who ſtood guard there, whom ſhe aſked 
what could be the meaning of the outrage; to 
which he calmly replied that they were pirates, 
and had come thither only to ranſack the houſe, 
Recollecting that ſhe had a conſiderable quantity 
of gold in a bag, ſhe returned and put it in her 
lap, and ran by the man at the door, who had no 
idea but that the wiſh to preſerve her life occaſion- 
ed her haſte. 

The boatſwain miſſing this part of the expected 
treaſure, declared that he would deſtroy the fa- 
mily writings: but this being overheard by Miſs 


Hloneyman, ſhe threw the writings out of the win- 


dow, and jumping out after them, efcaped un- 


5 hurt, and carried them off. In the interim the 
pirates ſeized the linen, plate, and other valuable 


articles, and then walked in triumph to their 
boat, 
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boat, compelling one of the ſervants to play bee. -- nn 
fore them on the bagpipes. 1 

On the following day they weighed anchor; 1 
but on the evening of the ſame day came again to 
an anchor near another iſland. Here the boat- 1 
ſwain and ſome men were ſent on ſhore in ſearch "il 
of plunder, but did not obtain any. However, 1 
they met with two women, whom they conveyed 

to the ſhip, where they detained them three days, 
and treated them in ſo ſhocking a manner, that 
one of them expired ſoon after r had put them 
on ſhore, NF 

This atrocious offence was no ſooner commit- | 
ted than they ſailed to an ifland called Calf- 1 
Sound, with an intention of robbing the houſe of 1 
Mr. Fea, who had been an old ſchoolfellow with 1 
Gow. This houſe was the rather pitched upon, 1 
as Gow ſuppoſed that Mr. Fea could not have yet 
heard of the tranſactions at Mr. Honeyman's; 

but in this he was miſtaken: though Fea could 
not oppoſe the pirates on that occaſion, on ac- 
count of the indiſpoſition of his wife, 

Mr. Fea's houſe was ſituated near the ſea-ſhore ; 
he had only fix ſervants at home when the pirates 
appeared off the coaſt; and theſe were by no 
means equal to a conteſt with the plunderers, It 
may not be improper to remark that the tide runs 
ſo high among theſe ilands, and beats with ſuch 
force againſt the rocks, that the navigation is fre- 
quently attended with great danger. 

Gow, who had not boats to alliſt him in an 
emergency, and was unſkilled in the navigation 
of thoſe ſeas, made a blunder in turning into the 
bay of Calf-Sound; for ſtanding too near the 
point of a ſmall iſland called the Calf, the veſſel 1 
was in the utmoſt danger of being ran on ſhore. 
This little iſland was merely a paſture for ſheep # 
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1 
belonging to Mr. Fea, who had at that time ſix 
hundred feeding on it. 

Gow having caſt his anchor too near r the ſhore,, 
fo that the wind could not bring him off, ſent a 
boat with a letter to Mr. Fea, requeſting that he. 
would lend him another boat, to aſſiſt him in 
heaving off the ſhip by carrying out an anchor; 
and aſſuring him that he would not do the leaſt 
injury to any individual. 

As Gow's meſſenger did not ſee Mr. Fea's "oY * 
the latter gave him an evaſive anſwer, and, on 
the approach of night, ordered his ſervants to fink 
his own boat, and hide the fails and rigging. 

While they were obeying this order five of 
_ Gow's men came on ſhore in the boat, and pro- 
ceeded, doubly armed, towards Fea's houſe. 
Hereupon the latter advanced towards them with 
an aſſurance of friendſhip, and begged that they 
would not enter the houſe, for that his wife was 
exceedingly ill; that the idea of their approach 
had greatly alarmed her, and that the fight of 
them might probably deprive her of life. The 
boatſwain replied that they had no deſign to. ter- 
rify Mrs. Fea, or any other perſon ; but that the 
moſt rigorous treatment muſt be rp if the 
uſe of the boat was denied them. 

Mr. Fea repreſented how dangerous it would 
be for him to aſſiſt them, on account of the re- 
ports circulated to their diſcredit; but he offered 
to entertain them at an adjacent alehouſe, and 
they accepted the invitation, as they obſerved 
that he had no company. While they were 
drinking, Mr. Fea ordered his ſervants to deſtroy 
their boat, and when they had done fo, to call 
him haſtily out of company, and inform him of it. 

Tbeſe orders were exactly complied with; and 
when he had left the Pirates he directed ſix men, 
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well armed, to ſtation themſelves behind a hedge, 


boatſwain, inſtantly to ſeize him; but if he came 
with all the five deſperadoes, he would walk for- 
ward, ſo as to give them an opportunity of firing 


without wounding himſelf. 
After giving theſe orders, Fea returned to the 
company, whom he invited to his houſe, on the 


promiſe of their behaving peaceably, and faid he 


would make them heartily welcome. They all 


expreſſed a readineſs to attend him, in the he 


of getting the boat: but he told them he would 


rather have the boatſwain's company only, and 
would afterwards ſend for his companions. 

This being agreed to, the boatſwain ſet for- 
ward with two brate of piſtols, and walking with 


Mr. Fea till they came to the hedge where his 


men were cancealed, he then ſeized him by the 
collar, while the others took him into cuſtody 
before he had time to make any defence. The 
boatſwain called aloud for his men; but Mr. Fea, 
forcing a handkerchief into his mouth, bound 
him hand and foot, and then left one of his own 
people to guard him, while himſelf and the reſt 
went back to the public-houſe. 8 

There being two doors to the houſe, they went 
ſome to the one, and ſome to the other, and ruſh- 
ing in at once, they made priſoners of the other 


four men, before they had time to have recourſe 


to their arms for defence. 

The five pirates being thus in cuſtody, were 
ſent to an adjacent village, and ſeparately con- 
fined ; and in the interim Mr. Fea ſent meſſengers 
round the iſland, to acquaint the inhabitants with 


what had been done to defire them to haul their 


boats on the beach, that the pirates ſhould not 
ſwim to, and ſteal them; and to requeſt that no 
perſon 


and if they obſerved him come alone with the 


E 
perſon would venture to row within reach of the 
preates guns. | 

On the following day the wind ſhifted to the 
north-weſt, and blew hard, on which the pirates 
eonceived hopes of getting out to ſea; but the 
perſon employed to cut the cable miſling ſome of 
his ftrokes, the ſhip's way was checked, ſhe tarned 
round, and the cable parting, the veflel was dri- 
ven on Calf Ifland, 

Reduced to this dilemma, without e even a boat 
do aſſiſt in getting off the ſhip, Gow hung out a 
white flag, as an intimation that he was willing 
to treat on friendly terms: but Mr. Fea, having 
now little doubt of ſecuring the pirates, wrote to 

Gow, and told him he had been compelled ta. 
make priſoners of his men on account of their in- 
ſolent behaviour, He likewiſe told him that the 
whole country was alarmed, and that the moſt 
probable chance of ſecuring his own life, would 
be by ſurrendering, and becoming an evidence 
againſt his accomplices. 

Four armed men in an open boat carried this 
letter to Gow, who ſent for anſwer that he would 
give goods to the value of a thouſand pounds to 
be aſſiſted in his eſcape: but if this ſhould be re- 
fuſed, he would ſet fire to the ſhip, rather than 
become a priſoner. He even ſaid that he would 


truſt to the mercy of the wayes, if Mr. Fea would 


indulge him with a boat. 

On reading this letter Fea determined ta per- 
ſuade him to ſubmit, and therefore took four men 
well armed, in a boar, and rowed towards the 
ſhip : bur he previouſly placed a man with a flag 
in his hand at the top of his houſe, to make ſuc 
Ggnals as might be proper to prevent his falling a 
facrifice to any artifice of the pirates, 
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The inſtruQions given to the ſervant were, that 
he ſhould wave the flag once if he ſaw one of the 


pirates ſwim towards the ſhore; but if he heheld 
four or more of them, he ſhould wave it con- 


ſtantly till his maſter got out of danger. Mr. 


Fea rowing forwards, ſpoke through a trumpet, 


aſking Gow to come on ſhore, and talk with him, 


which the latter ſaid he would, Hereupon Fea 
lay too, in waiting for him; but at this juncture 
he ſaw a man fwimming from the ſhip, with a 
white flag in his hand, on which the man on the 
houſe waved his flag; but ſoon afterwards he was 
obſerved to wave it continually, on which Mr. 
Fea's boat retired, and thoſe in her preſently ſaw 
five more of the pirates ſwimming towards them; 
but they returned to the ſhip as ſoon as they faw 
the others were aware of the artifice. 

The firſt pirate, who carried the white fla L 

now retired to a corner of the iſland, and callin 


to Mr. Fea, told him that“ the captain had ſent 


him a bottle of brandy.” Fea replied that he 
hoped to ſee Gow hanged, and that he was in- 
clined to ſhoot the meſſenger for his inſolence ; 
on which the fellow decamped with great preci- 
pitation. 

Soon after this Gow wrote a- mot bumble let- 
ter to Mrs. Fea, imploring her interference in his 
behalf; and though ſhe had determined not to 
intereſt herſelf in his favour, yet he reſolved to 
go on ſhore; and taking a white flag in his hand, 

he made ſignals for a parley; on winch Mr. Fea 
ſent ſome armed men to ſeize him living or 
dead. wr 

On their meeting, Gow inſiſted that one of the 
men ſhould be left as a hoſtage ; and this circum-, 
ſtance being ſeen by Mr. Fea, from the windows 
of his houſe, he failed over to the iſland, where 


he 
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he reprimanded his people for delivering the hoſ- 
tage: and hkewiſe told Gow that he was his pri- 
ſoner. Gow replied, that could not be, ſince a 
hoſtage had been delivered for him. 

To this Mr. Fea replied, that he had iſſued no 
orders for delivering the hoſtage, and that the 
man who had fooliſhly engaged himſelf as ſoch, 
muſt ſubmit to the conſequence : but he adviſed 
Gow, for his own ſake, to make ſignals, that the 
man might obtain his liberty, This Gow refuſed 
to do; .but Fea made fignals which deceived the 
pirates, two of whom came on ſhore with the 
man, and were inſtantly taken into cuſtody. Gow 
was now diſarmed of his ſword, and made priſon- 
er, after begging to be ſhot with his ſword in his 
poſſeſſion. 

The leader of the gang being thus ſecured, Mr, 
Fea had recourſe to ſtratagem to get all the reſt 
into his power. He now compelled Gow to make 
 fhenals for ſorae of them to come on ſhore, which 
they readily did, and were apprehended by men 
concealed to take them as they arrived, 

Fea now inſinuated to Gow that he wou Id let 
him have a boat to eſcape, it he would ſead for 
his carpenter to repair it, and to bring with him 
two or three hands to affiſt him: Gow complied 3 
the men came off, and were ſeverally ſeized : but 
as there were other people {till on board, Mr. Fea 
had recourſe to the following contrivance to get 
them into his poſſeſſion. He directed his own 
ſervants to provide hammers, nails, &c. and make 
4 pretence of repairing the boat; and, while this 
was doing, told Gow to ſend for his men, fince he 
muſt have poſſeſſion of the ſhip before he would 
deliver up the boat. 

The pirates, on receiving their lite captain's 


orders to come on ſhore, were very doubtful how 
to 
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to act; but after a ſhort debate, and having ne no. 
officers to command them, they ſhared. what mo- 


ney they poſſeſſed, and coming on ſhore, were all 
taken into cuſtody. 


Thus by an equal exertion of courage, con- 


duct, and artifice, did Mr. Fea ſecure theſe dan- 


gerous men, twenty- eight in number, without a 


fingle man being killed or wounded : and only 
with the aid of a few countrymen ; a force appa- 
rently very inſufficient to the accompliſhment oe 
ſuch a buſineſs. 

When all the priſoners were properly ſecured, 
Mr. Fea ſent an expreſs to Edinburgh, requeſting 
that proper perſons might be ſent to conduct them 

to that city. In the interim Mr. Fea took an in- 
ventory of all the effects in the ſhip, to be appro- 
priated as the government might directe. 

Six articles, of which the following are a copy, 
were found on board the ſhip, in Gow's hand- 
writing. It is conjectured that, while they were 


_ entangled among the rocks of the Orkney Iſlands, 


theſe articles were haſtily drawn up, and aroſe 
from their diſtreſſed ſituation. 

1. That every man ſhall obey his commander, 
in all reſpects as if the ſhip was his own, and as 
if he received monthly wages. : 

II. That no man ſhall give, or diſpoſe of the 
ſhip's proviſions z but every one ſhall have an 
equal ſhare. 

III. That no man ſhall open or 4 to any 
perſon or perſons, who they are, or what deſigns 
they are upon; and any perſon ſo oftending ſhall 
be puniſhed with immediate death. _ 

IV. That no man ſhall go on ſhore till the ſhip 
is off the ground, and in readineſs to put to 

os 5:45; 
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V. That every man ſhall keep his watch night 
and day, and at the hour of eight in the evening 
every one ſhall retire from gaming and drinking, 
in order to attend his reſpective ſtation. : 
VI. Every perſon who ſhall offend againſt any 
of theſe articles, ſhall be puniſhed with death, or 
in ſuch other manner as the ſhip's company ſhall 
think proper. #62 N EE TRERG. 
The expreſs from Mr, Fea. being arrived at 
Edinburgh, another was forwarded to London, 
to learn the royal pleaſure reſpecting the diſpoſal 
of the pirates; and the anſwer brought was that 
the Lord Juſtice Clerk ſhould immediately ſend 
them to London, in order to their being tried by 
a court of admiralty to be held for that purpoſe. 
When theſe orders reached Edinburgh, a guard 
of ſoldiers marched to fetch them to that city; 
and, on their arrival, they were put on board the 
Greyhound frigate, which immediately failed for 
the Thames F*** 
On their arrival in the river a detachment of 
the guards from the Tower attended their land- 
ing, and conducted them to the Marſhalſea Pri- 
fon, where they once more ſaw Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, who had been conveyed to England by the 
man of war which received him from the Briſtol 
captain, at Liſbon, as above-mentioned. This 
Williams, though certain of coming to an igno- 
minious end, took a malignant pleaſure in ſeeing 
his companions in like circumſtances of calamity. 
- A commiſſion was now made out for their tri- 
al; and foon after their commitment they under- 
went ſeperate examinations before the judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Doctor's Commons, when five 
of them, who appeared to be leſs guilty than the 
reſt, were admitted evidences againſt their ac- 
complices. | | 
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Being removed from the Marſhalſea to New- 
gate, their trials came on at the Old Bailey, when 
Gow, Williams, and fix others were convicted, 
and received ſentence of death : but the reſt were 
2cquitted, as it ſeemed evident that they had been 
. to take part with the pirates. 

The behaviour of Gow, from his firſt com- 
mitment, was reſerved and moroſe. He confi- 
dered himſelf as an aſſured victim to the juſtice 
of the laws, nor entertained any hope of being 
admitted an e as Mr. Fea hed hinted to 
him that he might be. 

When brought to trial he refuſed. to plead, in 
conſequence of which he was ſentenced to be 
preſſed to death in the uſual manner. His reaſon 
for this refuſal was that he had an eſtate which 
he wiſhed might deſcend to a relation, and which 
would have been the caſe had he Hed under the 
. aig 60 

But, When the proper officers were about to i in · 
Mi this puniſhment, he begged ta be taken again 

to the bar to plead, of which the judge being in- 
formed, humanely granted his requeſt; and the 
conſequence was that he was convicted, as above - 
mentioned, on the ſame evidence ay his accom- 
plices. | 
While under ſentence of death he was u viel 
by ſome preſbyterian miniſters, who laboured to 
convince him of the ae of his crime; 
but he ſeemed deaf to all their admonitions and 
exhortations. 

| A pps de ravity of mind exceeds all de- 
ſcription. . ee, equally inſenſihle to the 
ae of Fre tx or the fear of torment in a fu- 
ture ſtate, He boaſted, to thoſe who viſited him, 
* his conftantly adviſing Gow © to tie the pri- 
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« ſoners back to back, and throw them into the 
« ſea,” to e their giving. evidence againſt 
them, 

Gow, Williams; and fix of their dcrvmptics; 
were hanged at Execution Dock, on the L1th of 
Auguſt, 1729. 

A remarkable eireumſtance Win to Gow 
at the place of execution. His friends, anxious 
to put him out of his pain, pulled his legs ſo for- 
cibly that the rope broke, and he dropped down; 
on which he was again taken up to the gibbet, 
and when he was dead, was hung in chains on 
the banks of the Thames. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to expreſs a ſufficient de. 
gree of abhorrence of the crimes which theſe ma- 
ſefactors were guilty of. Robbery, PAL, murs 
der, of the moſt unprovoked kind! 

It is aſtoniſhing to think that any men who 8 
fully depart from the line of virtue, and deſpiſe 

the dictates of religion, can promiſe themſelves 
any kind of ſatis faction. The minds of the guilty 
muſt be perpetually haunted with the moſt dread. 
ful apprehenſions! Not a moment's peace can 
they enjoy, from the riſing to the ſetting of the 
ſun; and even their nights muſt be diſturbed 70 
broken ſlumbers. 

It ought to be mentioned, to the credit of mo- 
dern times, that the crime of piracy is very uni- 
common to what it was formerly. Our ſeamen in 
general are as honeſt as they are brave. May they 

add to their honeſty and their bravery a proper re- 
gard to the duties of religion; which will aſſured- 
ly afford them comfort in every climate, and make 
them equally happy beneath the intenſe heats of 
the equinoctial line, and the extremeſt rigours of 
the polar circle. FRF: will remember that God 
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is ever preſent, and act as if under the divine in- 
fluence. Thus may they be always happy, re- 
membering that they are bound to a country 
where, when the voyage of life is ended, all will 
be happineſs and ſerenity, and they ſhall reach 
that bliſsful port where ſtorms, and wrecks, and 
whirlwinds are no more *! | 
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* Thoſe who have read the above narrative with attention 
will naturally be led to reflect what pains theſe unhappy men 
took to prove themſelyes villains; and how many hundred 
leagues they ſailed to render themſelves unhappy. + Accounts 
of voyages and travels, if well written, natyrally intereſt the 
mind beyond any other ſpecies of writing. We ſeem to fail 
with the navigator, to travel with the traveller: to ſhare in all 
their hardſhips, and participate in all their pleaſures. The 
mind is inſenſibly conducted from one region to another, cer- 

tain of meeting with ſatisfaction in all. An excellent work of 
this kind has lately made its appearance, and is now publiſhing 
in weekly numbers. It is called“ A new and complete Col- 
«© letion of Voraces and TravgLs, by John HamiLTon 
© Mook; in which compilation Mr. Moore has been aſ- 
fiſted by ſeveral gentlemen who have been ſtudious in this a- 
greeable kind or know] ge. This work comprizes all the 
late voyages to the ſouth ſeas, by Meſſ. Byron, Wallis, Car- 
teret, Furneaux, Cook, &c. and àn accurate deſcription of all 
the inhabitants of the newly-diſcovered iflands, It were ſu- 

perfluous to fay that it contarns all the older navigations, from 
the times of Columbus and Magellan, down to thoſe of An- 
ſon: and it would look like flattery to ſay what, however, may 
be ſaid with truth, that as it is the laſt, ſo it is, indiſputably, 


the moſt perfect work of the kind. It is adorned with an ama- 


Zing variety of excellent copper-plates, maps, charts, plans 
&c. ee K, by artiſts of the firſt name; and Mr. Moore is 
not à little obliged'to all thoſe gentlemen who have cogtributed 
fo hiv producing fo perfect a work, 1 Re MER 
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Singular Caſe of IEPrnAER Bre, who was hanged 


for ſending à letter to extort money. 

Is malefactor was a native of Spitalfields, 
1 - and having a brother who was coachman to 
a gentleman of fortune, he conceived an idea f 
ſupplying his own extravagancies, by extorting 


money from his brother's maſter. 


Calling on one Peter Salter, he took him to an 
obſcure, public-houſe near the Minories, where he 
developed his ſcheme, ſaying he might obtain a 


hundred guineas by ſending a threatening letter; 


but was at a loſs ta think what houſe the money 
ſhould-be ſeat to: but at length he fixed on a pub- 
lie-houſe, called the Shoulder of Mutton, at Bil- 
lingſgate, whither ho directed Salter to go, and 
wait till a porter ſhould bring a letter directed to 
John Harriſon, which letter Salter was to carry 
to Big, at an alehouſe on Fiſh-Street-Hill. 

. Agreeable to this direction Salter waited at the 
Shoulder of Mutton till a porter brought a letter, 
and ſpoke to the landlord and his ſon, who ſeemed 
ſurprized at reading the contents. Guilt is ever 
cowardly; and one of them going out, Salter 
imagined it was to call an officer to apprehend 
him; on which he ſlipped out of the houſe, and 
went to his companion on Eiſh- Street-Hill. 
| Theſe aſſociates in roguery taking a walk to 
Moorkelds, Big ſaid he was undaunted by this re- 


pulſe; and that he would write ſuch a letter as 


would make the gentleman tremble - and he did 
not doubt of ſucceſs. In conſequence of an agree- 
ment between the parties, another letter was ſent, 


ordering the gentleman to ſend a hundred guineas, 


encloſed in a parcel, to the Black Boy in Good- 
man's-Fields, directed to John Harriſon. 


Salter 
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Salter went daily, and drank at this houſe, 
where he had hitherto been a ſtranger, in expec- 


tatian of an anſwer, which he was to receive, 


guarding only againſt any artifice that might be 


uſed to apprehend him, While he was thus wait= 


ing, he read an advertiſement in the news-paper, 
offering a reward for the incendiary., _ - 

At this juncture a portef brought a letter which 
he gave to the landlord, who having read it, the 
porter ſaid © I] have a parcel for one Mr. Harti- 


« ſon; do you know ſuch a gentleman?” The 


landlord enquired if any perſon preſent anſwered 
to that name; but Salter was too much on his 
guard to do ſo; and drinking his beer without 
any fign of fear, he went to an alehouſe near Ald- 


gate, where he met his accomplice, and told him 


à a ſcheme was laid to apprehend him. | 

After ſome conference they adjourned to a pub⸗ 
lic-houſe near the reſidence of the gentleman to 
whom the threatening letters had been ſent. Here 
Big ſent for his brother, who attended; but ſaid, 


as he was obliged to go out with his maſter he 


could not ſtay with them. Big now obſerved 
that his — had complained of the peeviſh 
diſpoſition of his maſter, and aſked if he did not 


intend to leave him. The brother W cat that 
his maſter had been very fretful for ſome days 


paſt; but added, I have now found out the 


* reaſon; for ſome vile rogue has ſent a threat- 


« ening letter, and ſwears he will murder him, 


_ © if a ſum of money is not ſent to a public-houſe 
« in Goodman's-fields.” 


When Big's brother was gone, he told Salter 


he would ſend another letter, whatever might be 


the conſequence ; but Salter perſuaded him not 
to run the riſk af a "Egg" 1 muſt be fol 


lowed by certain ruin. 
A few 
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A few days after this the porter who had car- 
ried the letter, and ſeen Salter at both the pub- 
lic houſes, happened to meet him, and ſuſpect- 
ing that he might be the incendiary, delivered 
him to the cuſtody of a peace· officer, on which 
he accuſed Big as the principal, who was there- 
upon apprehended and committed to Newgate, 
and Salter admitted evidence for the crown. 

Big being tried at the Old Bailey, was ſen- 
tenced to die; but, after conviction, he ſeemed 
to be of opinion that he had not been guilty of a 
capital offence in ſending a letter to extort mo- 
ney. He was thought to be a Roman Catholic, 
ſince he refuſed the attendance of the Ordinary 
while he lay in Newgate. 

He was hanged at Tyburn on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1729, but was ſo ill at the place of exe- 
cution that he could not attend the devotions pro- 
per for men in his calamitous ſituation. 

There are few ctimes fo atrocious as that for 
which Big ſuffered. One would imagine that 
there could not be a wretch exiſting baſe enough 
to enjoy that terror of mind which an honeſt man 
muſt feel on his receiving a threatening letter, 
which leaves him no alternative but of being 
 Hripped of his property, or in hourly danger of 
being deprived of life. 

Our laws can condemn to death : but they can- 
not inflict a puniſhment equal to the crime of ſuck 
a villain; * the man who can wantonly ſport 
with the peace of mind of his fellow- creatures, in 
the ſordid hope of gain, has gone one ſtep in ini- 
quity beyond the power of the law to puniſh in an 

adequate degree. 

We ſee, in the hiſtory of this offender, PI he 
obtained no advantage from his endeavours to 
render another unhappy. We ſee that his con- 

viction 
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viction and execution ſpeedily followed the appre- 
henfion of his accomplice ; and that this appte- 
henſion aroſe merely from the ſuſpicion of the 
577 0 who had ſeen him at the two public- 

ouſes where the money intended to be extorted 
| was ordered to be ſent. | | 
| Hence let thoſe inclined to acts of diſhoneſty 
learn that the eye of Providence is ever watchful 
to bring their evil deeds to light, and puniſh 
them in the moſt exemplary manner. But there | 
ought to be, in every breaſt, a ſuperior motive 
of action to that of fear. We ought to love vir- 
tue for its own ſake; and ſtill more, as it muſt 
be acceptable to the great parent of all good; to 
that God from, whom all our bleſſings are de- 
rived; to that ſource of univerſal bliſs in whom 
we live, move, and have our being.” By ſuch 
a conduct we ſhall infallibly render ourſelves hap- 
py in this life; and be ſucceſsful candidates 
for happineſs in that world where felicity ſhall 
never end! 5 
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Narrative of the uncommon Caſe of Francis 
CHARTER1S, who was condemned for a Rape; 
bur afterwards pardoned. 


THE execrable ſubje& of this narrative was 
born at Amsfield in Scotland, where he 
was heir to an eſtate which his anceſtors had poſ- 
ſeſſed above four hundred years; and he was re- 
lated to ſome of the firſt families in the North, 
by intermarriages with the nobility. 5 
Young Charteris having received a liberal edu- 
cation, made choice of the profeſſion of arms, 
Vol. II. 90 and 
a « | 
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and firſt ſerved under the duke of Marlborough as 
an enſign of foot; but was ſoon advanced to the 
rank of cornet of dragoons ; but he appears to 
have had other views than fighting when he em- 
braced the life of a ſoldier. 

Being a moſt expert gameſter, and of a diſpo- 

fition uncommonly avaricious, he made his know- 
ledge of gambling ſubſervient to his love of 
money ; ; and while the army was in winter quar- 
ters he ſtripped many of the officers of all their 
property by his fkill at cards and dice. But he 
was as knaviſh as he was dexterous; and when 
he had defrauded a brother officer of all his mo- 
ney, he would lend him a ſum at the moderate 
intereſt of an hundred per cent, and take an aſfign- |. 
ment of his commiſſion as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the debt. 

John, duke of Argyle, and the earl of Stair 
were at this time young men in the army; and 
being determined that the inconfiderate officers 
ſhould not be ruined by the artifices of Charteris, 
they applied to the carl of Orkney, who was alſo 
in the army, then quartered at Bruſſels, repre- 
ſenting the deſtruction that muſt enſue to the 
young gentlemen in the military line, if Charters 
was not ſtopped in his proceedings. 

The earl of Orkney, anxious for the credit of 
the army in general, and his countrymen in par- 
ticular, repreſented the ſtate of the caſe to the 
duke of Marlborough, who gave orders that 
Charteris ſhould be put under arreft, and tried by 

à court-martial. This court was compoſed of an 
equal number of Engliſh and Scotch officers, that 
Charteris might have no reaſon to ſay that he was 

treated with partiality. 
Alfter a candid hearing of the caſe, the proofs 
of Charteris's villainy were ſo ſtrong, that he mos 
en- 


t i 


ſentenced to return the money he had obtained by 


uſurious intereſt; to be deprived of his commiſ- 


ſion, and to be drummed out of the regiment, his 
ſword being firſt broken: which ſentence was 


executed in its fulleſt extent. 
Thus diſgraced, Charteris quitted Bruſſels, and 


in the road between that place and Mecklin he 


threw his breeches into a ditch, and then button- 

ing his ſcarlet k below bis knees, he went 

into an inn to take up his lodgings for the night. 
It is uſual in places were armies are quartered, 


for military officers to be treated with all poſſible 


reſpect; and this was the caſe with Charteris, 
Who had every, diſtinction ſhewn him that the 
houſe could afford, and, after an elegant ſupper, 
was left to his repoſe. 


Early in the morning he rang the bell violently, 


and the landlord coming terrified into his room, 


he ſwore furiouſly that he had been robbed of his 
breeches, containing a diamond ring, a gold 
watch, and money to a conſiderable amount; 
and having previouſly broken the window, he in- 
timated that ſome perſon muſt have entered that 
way, and carried off his property; and. he even 
infinuated that the landlord himſelf might have 
been the robber. 

It was in vain that the inn keeper ſolicited 
mercy in the moſt humiliating poſture, Char- 
teris threatened that he ſhould be ſent to Bruſſels, 
and ſuffer death, as an acceſſary to the felony. 

Terrified at the thought of approaching diſ- 
oe > and danger, the lord of the houſe ſent 
or ſome Friars of an adjacent convent, to whom 


he repreſented his calamitous ſituation ; and they 


generouſly ſupplied him with a ſum ſufficient to 


re-imburſe Charteris for the loſs he pretended to 


have ſuſtained. 
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Our unprincipled adventurer now proceeded 
to Holland, whence he embarked for Scotland; 


and had not been long in that kingdom before 


his ſervile ſubmiſſion, and his money, procured 


him another commiſſion in a regiment of horſe; 


and he was afterwards advanced to the rank of 
colonel. 
Amidſt all his other avocations, the love of 


money was his ruling paſſion; for the acquire- 


ment whereof there was no crime of which he 


would not have been guilty. 


The duke of Queenſbury was at this time 
commiſſioner to the parliament of Scotland, which 


was aſſembled at Edinburgh, to deliberate on the 


propoſed union with England. Charteris havin 
been invited to a party at cards with the ducheſs 


of Queenſbury, he contrived that her Grace 


ſhould be placed in ſuch a manner near a large 
glaſs, that he could ſee all her cards; and he 
won three thouſand pounds of her in conſequence 
of this ſtratagem. One good conſequence, how- 
ever, arole och this circumſtance : the duke of 

ueenſbury, incenſed at the impoſition, brought 
a bill into the houſe, to prohibit gaming for above 
a certain ſum; and this bill paſſed into a law. 

Our adventurer continued his depredations on 
the thoughtleſs, till he had acquired conſiderable 
ſums. When he had ſtripped young gentlemen 
of their ready caſh at the gaming: tables it was 
his practice to lend them money at an extravagant 
intereſt, for which he took their bonds to confeſs 
Ju adgment, and the moment the bonds became 
due he failed not to take every legal advantage. 

By a continued rapacity of this kind he ac- 
quired ſeveral confiderable eſtates in Scotland, and 
then removed to London, which, as it was the 
ſeat 
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ſeat of greater diſſipation, was a place better 
adapted to the exertion ef his abilities. | 

He now became a great lender of money on 
mortgages, always receiving a large premium, 
by which at length he became fo rich as to pur- 
chaſe ſeveral eſtates in England, darn; in 
the county of Lancaſter. 

Colonel Charteris was as infamous on account 
of his amours as for the unteeling avarice of his 
diſpoſition : his houſe was no better than a brothel, 
and no woman of modeſty would live within his 

walls. He kept in pay ſome women of abandon- 
ed character, who going to inns where the country 
waggons put up, uſed to prevail on harmlels 
young girls to go to the colonel's houſe as fer- 
vants ; the conſequence of which was that their 
ruin ſoon followed, and they were turned out of 
doors, expoſed to all the miſeries conſequent. on 
poverty, and a loſs of reputation. 

His agents did not confine their operations to 
inns; but wherever they found a handſome girl 
they endeavoured to decoy her to the colonel's 
houſe : and, among the reft, Ann Bond fell a 
prey to his artifices. This young woman had 
lived in London; but having quitted her ſervice 
on account of illneſs, took lodgings at a private 
houſe, where ſhe recovered her health, and was 
btting -at the door when a woman addreſled her, 
ſaying ſhe could help her to a place in the famil: 
of colonel Harvey : for the character of Charteris 
was now become ſo notorious, that his agents did 

not venture to make uſe of his name. 

Bond being, hired, the woman conducted her 
to the colonel's houſe, where ſhe was three days 
before ſhe was acquainted With his real name. 

Her maſter gave her money to redeem ſome 


Hours, which ſhe had Pete to ppt her in 
her 
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her illneſs; and would have bought other cloaths 


for her ; but ſhe refuſed to accept them. 


He now offered her a purſe of gold, an annuity 
for life, and a houſe, if ſhe would lay with him : 
bur the virtuous girl reſiſted the temptation ; de- 


clared ſhe would not be guilty of ſo baſe an act; 


that ſhe would diſcharge her duty as a ſervant, 
and that her maſter might diſmiſs her, if her 
conduct did not pleaſe him. 1 
On the day following this circumſtance ſhe 
heard a gentleman aſking for her maſter by the 
name ot Charteris, which alarmed her fears ſtill 
more, as ſhe was not unapprized of his general 
character: wherefore ſhe told the houſe-keeper 
that ſhe muſt quit her ſervice, as ſhe was very ill. 
The houſe-keeper informing the colonel of 


this eircumſtance, he ſent for the poor girl, and 


threatened that he would ſhoot her if ſhe left his 
fervice. He likewiſe ordered the ſervants to keep 
the door faſt, to prevent her making her eſcape; 
and when he ſpoke of her it was in the moſt con- 
remptuous terms. 3 5 5 

On the following day he directed his clerk of 
the kitchen to ſend her into the parlour, and, on 


her attending him, he bid her ſtir the fire. While 
ſhe was thus employed, he violently ſeized on, 


and raviſhed her, firſt ſtopping her mouth with 
his night- cap; and afterwards, on her ſay ing that 
ſhe would proſecute him, he beat her with a 
horſe-whip, and called her by the moſt opprobious 
names. eo 5 

On his opening the door the clerk of the 
kitchen appeared, to whom the colonel pretended 


that ſhe had robbed him of thirty guineas, and 
directed him to turn her out of the houſe, which 


was accordingly done. 
Here- 


a 
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Hereupon ſhe went to a gentlewoman named 
Parſons, and informing her of what had happen- 
ed, aſked her advice how to proceed, Mrs. Par- 
ſons reeommended her to exhibit articles againſt 
a him for the aſſault; but when the matter came 
| afterwards to be heard by the grand jury, they 
found it was not an attempt, but an actual com- 
miſſion of the fact; and a bill was found ac- 
cordingly. | | ; 
When the colonel] was committed to Newgate 
he was loaded with heavy fetters : but he ſoon 
purchaſed a lighter pair, and paid for the uſe of 
a room in the priſon, and for a man to attend 
him. 
Colonel Charteris had been married to the 
daughter of Sir 'Alexander Swinton of Scotland, 
who bore him one daughter, who was married to 
the carl of Wemys : and the earl happening to be 
in London at the time of the above-mentioned 
tranſaction, procured a writ of habeas corpus, in 
conſequence of which the colonel was admitted to 
bail. . 
W den the trial came on, every art was uſed to 
traduce the character of the proſecutrix, with a 
view to deſtroy the force of her evidence: but, 
happily, her character was ſo fair, and there was 
ſo little reaſon to think that ſhe had any ſiniſter 
view in the proſecution, that every artifice failed, 
and after a long trial, in which the facts were 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the jury, a verdi& of 
guilty was given againſt the colonel, who re- 
ceived ſentence to be executed in the accuſtomed 
manner. 

On this occaſion Charteris was not a little 
obliged to his ſon-in-law, lord Wemys, who 
cauſed the lord prefident Forbes to come from 
Scotland, to plead the cauſe before the privy- 

coun 
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council: and an eſtate of 3ool. per annum fot 
life, was affigned to the preſident for this ſervice. 

At length the king conſented to grant the co-— 
lonel a pardon, on his ſettling a handſome an- 
nuity on the proſccutrix, WER 
Colonel Charteris was tried at the Old. Bailey 
on the 25th of February, 1730. 

After his narrow eſcape from a fate which he 
had ſo well deſerved, he retired to Edinburgh, 


Where he lived about two years, and then died in 


a miſerable manner, a victim to his own irregular 

courſe of life. os 
He was buried in the family-vault, in the 

church-yard of the Grey-Friars of Edinburgh : 


but his vices had rendered him ſo deteſtable, that 


it was with ſome difficulty that he was commit- 
ted to the grave; for rhe mob almoſt tore the 
coffin in pieces, and committed a variety of ir- 


regularities, in honeſt contempt of ſuch an aban- 


doned character, 
Soon after Charteris was convicted, a fine met- 
zotinto print of him was publiſhed, repreſenting 
him ſtanding at the bar of the Old-Builey, with 
his thumbs tied; and under the print was the 
following inſcription. | 


Blood! muſt a colonel, with a tord's eſtate, 


Be thus obnox1ous to a ſcoundrel's fate? 


Brought to the bar, and ſentenc'd from the bench, 
Only for raviſhing a country wench ?— 


Shall men of honour meet no more reſpect ? 


Shall their diverſions thus by laws be check'd ? 
Shall they be accountable to ſaucy juries _ 
For this or t'other pleaſure ?—hell and furies! 
What man thro' villainy would run a courſe, 
And ruin families without remorſe, 


Ta 
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To heap up riches.—If, when all is done, | 
An ignominious death he cannot ſnun? 


But the moſt ſevere, yet juſt, chardfter of 
Charteris, was written by the celebrated Dr, Arbuth- 
not, and is compriſed 1 in the an pb. 


ER E lieth the body of Colonel / 
DON FRANCISCO, 
Who with an inflexible conſtanTy, 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 
Perſiſted, in ſpite of age and infirmity, 
In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting pradigality and hypacriſy ; 
His. inſatiable avarioe 
Exempting him from the firſt, 
And his matchleſs impudence 
From the latter. 
Nor was he more ſingular 
In that undeviating viciouſneſs of life, 
Than ſucceſsful in accumulating wealth; 
Having 
Without truſt of public money, bribe, 
Worth, ſervice, trade ar profeſſion, 
Acquired, or rather created 
A miniſterial eſtate, 
Among the ſingularities af his life and fortune 
Be it likewiſe commemorated, 

That he was the anly perſon in his time 
Who would cheat without the maſk of honeſty , 
Who would retain his primeval meanneſs 
After being poſſeſſed of 10,000 pounds-a year: 
And who, having dane, every day of his life, 
Something worthy of a gibbet, 

Was once condemned to one 

For what he had not done. 
Vor. II. E e Think 
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'Think not, indignant reader 
His life uſeleſs to mankind : 
PROYIDENCE , 
Favoured, or rather connived at, 
His execrable deſigns, 
That he might remain 
To this and future ages, 
A conſpicuous proof and example 
Of how ſmall eſtimation 
Exorbitant wealth is held in the fight 
Of the ALMIGHTY, 
By his beſtowing it on 
The moſt unworthy 
Of all the deſcendants 
Of Adam. . 


It is impoſſible to contemplate the character of 
this wretch, without the higheſt degree of indig- 
nation. A gambler, an uſurer, an oppreſſor, a ra- 
viſher ! who ſought to make equally the follies 
of men, and the perſons of women ſubſervient to 


his paſſions ; to the baſeſt of paſſions ; avarice and 


luſt? -- 
It would be an affront to our readers even to 
caution them againſt following ſo execrable an 


example; for ſurely the world will never produce 


two ſuch characters as that of colonel Charteris : 
but, in this caſe, honeſt deteſtation may be allow- 


ed to take place; and it is ſome proof of virtue 
to deſpiſe the wicked, 


Par- 


* 
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Particulars at; the Caſe of Rozzer Harl A, 
who was hanged for Murder. 


don, and intended by his parents for a ma- 
ritime life, in preparation for which they had 
him inſtructed in navigation, and then appren- 
ticed him to the captain of a trading veſſel. He 
ſerved his time with fidelity, acquired the cha- 
racter of an able ſeaman, and afterwards ſerved 
on board ſeveral veſfels as a mate, and was held 
in great reputation. 

On his return to London he married a young 
woman, who being averſe to his going again to 
ſea, he purchaſed two of the Graveſend wher- 
ries, and continued to get his eng on the 
Thames nine years, 

His family being encreaſed by ſeveral children, 
he took a public-houſe, which was chiefly at- 
tended by his wife, while he ſtill purſued his bu» 
ſineſs as proprietor of the Graveſend-boats. 


OBERT HALLAM was a native of Lon- 


The taking an alehouſe was an unfortunate 


eircumſtance for Hallam; for the houſe being 
frequented by the loweſt of the people, and his 
wife being addicted to drinking, the place was a 
perpetual ſcene of riot and confuſion. 
Hallam returning from his buſineſs one even- 
, found his wife intoxicated; and being irri- 
ks by this circumſtance, he expreſſed his ſen- 
timents with great freedom; and ſhe replying 
with ſome warmth, he beat her ſo as to leave 
evident marks of reſentment on her face. 
Hallam's ſon now told his father that a wa- 
terman who lodged in the houſe frequently ſlept 
with his Re and ſome people preſent like - 
wiſe hinting that this was probable, from ſome 
Ee 2 fami- 
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familiarities they had obſerved between the wo- 


man and the waterman, Hallam charged his wife 


with being unfaithful to his bed ; and ſhe con- 
feſſed that ſhe had been ſo, on which he beat 
her in a more ſevere manner than before, 

Not long after this he came home late at hight, 


and knocked at the doot ; but no one coming to 


let him in, he procured a ladder to get in at the 
window; when his wife appeared, and admitted 
him. On his aſking the reaſon why ſhe did not 
ſooner open the doot, ſhe ſaid ſhe had been aſleep; 
and did not hear him : but ſhe afterwards con- 
feſſed that ſhe had a man with her, and had let 


him out at a back window before ſhe opened the 


door to het huſband, 
The infidelity of Hallam's wife tempted him to 
equal indulgence of his irregular paſhons ; he 
had illicit connections with ſeveral women; and; 
in particular, ſeduced the wife of a waterman, 
who broke his heart, and died in conſequence of 
the affair, 

Ona particular night Hallam came home very 
much in liquor, and went to bed, defiring his 


wife to undfeſs herſelf, and come to bed likewiſe: 


She far, partly undreſſed, on the fide of the bed; 
as if afraid to go in; while he became quite en- 
raged at her paying no regard to what he ſaid: 
At length ſhe ran down ſtaits, and he followed 
her; and locked the ſtteet-door, to prevent her 
going out. On this ſhe ran up into the dining- 
room, Whither he likewiſée followed her, and 
ſtruck hef ſeveral times. He then went into ano+ 
ther room for his cane, and ſhe locked him in. 
Enraged at this, he broke open the door, and 
ſeizing her in his arms, threw her out of the 
window, with her head fotemoſt; and her back 
to the ground; fo that on her falling, het back 
| Was 
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was broken, her ſkull fractured, and ſhe inſtantly 


expired. A perſon paſſing juſt before ſhe fell, 
heard her cry out © Murder! for God's fake! 
8c for Chriſt's ſake! for our family's ſake ! for 
«*« our children's ſake, don't murder me, don't 
c throw me out of the window!“ 8 


We give the above circumſtances as what were 


ſworn on the trial, in conſequence of which the 


jury found Hallam guilty, and he received ſen- 


tence of death : but the priſoner denied the fact; 
infiſting that ſhe threw herſelf out of the window 
before he got into the room: and he perſiſted in 
avowing his innocence to the laſt hour of his 
life, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. | 

After ſentenee of death he was viſited by his 
father, to whom he ſoletnnly declared that he had 
not thrown his wife out of the window, though 
In other reſpects he confeſſed that he had treated 


her with great ſeverity: He made the ſame ſo- 


lemn declaration to the Ordinary of Newgate, 


who refuſed to adminifter the ſacrament to him; 
| becauſe he would not confeſs the crime of which 


he had been convicted. op 
At his ſeveral attendances at the ehapel he 
conſtantly addreſſed himſelf to the people pre- 


ſent, and avowed his innocence with the utmoſt 


ſolemnity. This he alſd did at the place of exe- 
_ eution; where he delivered the following as his 
dying ſpeech: e 


45. KENT ge. * * Rn, "Y ; 2 neee DF" Ak . jd AT 


FThere ſcems ſomething very prepoſterous in this conduct 

of the Ordinary; as if it was a neceſſary conſequence that a 
man -w// be guilty, becauſe he had been convicted. We have 
had too many inſtances of innocent people ſuffering; and ſure- 
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& Good People, _— 
Cuſtom making it neceſſary for perſons in my 
deplorable condition, to fay ſomething at the 
place where they are appointed to ſuffer, that 
their death may contribute more towards moving 
others to repentance, and thereby make the great- 
er ſatisfaction for thoſe crimes, by which they 
have injur'd ſociety, and offended God. I there- 
fore to comply with it, and fully to unburthen a 
conſcience oppreſſed with the remembrance of 
my fins, by an open confeſſion, as I hope I have 
already atoned for them by a fincere penitence, 
declare in the preſence of you good people, and 
of that Almighty Being, before whoſe judgment 
feat I am inſtantly to appear, that I neither threw 
my deceaſed wife out of the window, nor was ſo 
much as in the room when ſhe threw herſelf out. 
I ſpeak this merely out of reſpect to truth, and 
with no deſign to make reflections upon any. The 
God of verity, who knoweth the ſecrets of all 
hearts, and from whom the certainty of nothing 
can be hidden, knoweth that I was not the imme- 

diate inſtrument of her dreadful end; yet I do 

acknowledge the juſtice of his providence, who 
for many great fins had appointed me unto this 
ignominious death, to which as to the judgment 
of my country, I will willingly ſubmit. And as 
my fins and tranſgreſſions are ſo great, that they 
need not be heightened, and ſo numerous, that 

they ought not to be multiplied unto the world 
after my deceaſe, I judge it proper as a dying 
man, to inform ye, good people, that I have 
lived till within a year of her deceaſe in the great- 
eſt quiet and affection with my wife, but in that 
interval I confeſs, there have been many quarrels 
and much animofity between us : however, as I 


„„ 
am to die for the conſequences of them, I hope 
you will ſpeak charitably of me after my deceaſe, 
and not add, as is too often the cuſtom, the im- 
putation of crimes to him, whoſe guilt has al- 
ready been too great. 12285 

Laſtly, I entreat all Chriſtians, that they would 
not reflect on thoſe poor orphans I leave behind, 
for my ſake, or that of their deceaſed mother. It 
will be affliction enough to thoſe unhappy in- 
fants, to remember as they grow up, the dreadful 
end which hath happened unto their parents; I 
humbly entreat God it may imprint on their 
heart a ſerious apprehenſion of doing any thing 
againſt his laws. As they cannot be thought in 
any degree anſwerable for my actions, ſo I hope 
my dying deſire being added to the dictates of 

every man's reaſon, will preſerve them from any 

reproach of this ſort. 5 

Finally, I freely and from my heart forgive 
thoſe who have injured me in any manner what- 

ſoever, eſpecially thoſe who have reflected too 

ſeverely on me for that for which J die, entreat- 
ing God alſo to pardon the intemperance of their 
tongues, who have ſought to add to my ſorrows, 
and to increaſe the weight of my afflictions. 

For you good people, I humbly beſeech your 
interceſſion to Almighty God for my departing 
ſoul, that the greatneſs of his mercy Hay ſupply 
the imperfectneſs of my repentance, and ſupport 
me under the heavy load of ſufferings, and efface 
the guilt of my crimes, and that the merits of my 
Saviour's death (in which alone I truſt) may bring 
me to everlaſting lite, 4 1 5 
| RoBERT HALLAM.” 


Hallam was executed at Tyburn on, the 14th 
of February, 1732. | 5 
it 
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It is impoſſible to form a juſt conclufion he- 


ther this man was innocent or guilty ; but there is 
fomething 1 in his caſe which ſhould afford a leſſon 


of caution to juries how they convict on circum · 


ſtantial evidence. 
There is ſuch a ſimilarity between this affair 
and one of a more recent date, that it may not 


be improper to recount a ſhort hiſtory of the 
latter. 


A few years fince an inhabitant of Alderſgate- 
fireet was indicted, convicted, and ſentenced ta 
death for murdering his wife by throwing her out 
of the window, It was proved that the woman 


had called out almoſt | in the ſame manner as Mrs. 


Hallam did; yet the man was afterwards par- 


doned, from a prevailing opinion that the woman 


had thrown herſelf out, 'in the violence of an un- 
controulable paſſion; and the character of the 
huſband did not ſuffer in the opinion of any per. 


fon of candor and humanity. 


| Narrative of the Exploits and Adventures of 


WILLIAM SHELTON, Who was hanged for rah- | 
bing on the Highway. 


HI 8 malefactor was born of reſpectable 
parents near Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, 
and received a liberal education in the learned 
languages, At a proper age he was apprenticed 
to an apothecary at Endfield; but his maſter ap- 
plied to his father to take him back at the end of 


two years, as his conduct was fo irregular that he 


did not chuſe any farther connection with him. 
RE wed In 


el 


( 22s J 

In conſequence hereof he was placed with an 

dpotheeaty at Stoke Newington ; and though he 

Rill kept gay companys. he ſerved fix years with 

_ a fair character, ; 

About this time he. Wende violently enamour- 

| ed of his miſtreſs's ſiſter, who was by no means 

inſenſible to his addreſſes. She lived in the fa- 

mily ; but no perſon ſuſpected their intimacy, till 

the miſtreſs accidentally heard her ſiſter freely re- 

_ preſent. to Shelton the diſagreeable conſequence 

that muſt ariſe from keeping bad company, and 
late hours. 

Shelton's maſter and bis wife both diſapproved 
of the intended match, on account of his keeping 
too much gay company; and his own parents ob- 
zected to it for the ſame reaſon, wiſhing him to ac- 

quire greater ſteadineſs of mind before he married. 

When his ſeven years were compleat, he took 
leave of the young lady with profeſſions of laſting 
love; and his father having ſupplied him with 
money, he engaged in buſineſs, and was for ſome 
time greatly ſucceſsful ; but his immoderate at- 
tachment to pleaſure loſt him much of his buſi- 
neſs, and many of his friends. 

He had not been long in trade before he became 
enamoured of a young lady, daughter of a widow 
in his neighbourhood, and having made an ac- 
quaintance with her unknown to her mother, he 
conveyed her out of a back window of the houſe, 
and married her at the Fleet. So ſoon had he 
forgot his vows to the former lady! 

The father of the bride having been a citizen 
of London, her fortune had been depoſited in the 
hands of the chamberlain, who 10445 paid it to 
the huſband. | 

Shelton was 2ill in conſiderable buſineſs; but 
his attachment to company was ſuch that his cx- 
Vox. II. Ek pences 
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pences exceeded his income; ſo that he gtew 
daily poorer; and his father dying about this 
time, left all his fortune to his widow, for her 
life; ſo that Shelton had nothing to expect till 

after the death of his mother. 
Hie now made acquaintanee with ſome people 
of abandoned character, and took to a habit of 
gaming, by which his circumſtances became ſtill 
more embarraſſed, and he was obliged to decline 

bufineſs after he had followed it only two years. 
Thus diſtreſſed, he entered as ſurgeon on board 
a ſhip bound to Antigua; and was received with 
ſuch fingular tokens of reſpect by the inhabitants 
of the iſland, that he reſolved to ſettle there as a 
ſurgeon ; and write to England for his wife to 


come over to him: but an unfortunate circum- 


ſtance prevented the carrying this ſcheme into 

execution. . 

In the iſland of Antigua it is cuſtomary to exer- 
ciſe the militia weekly, when the officers on duty 
treat their brethren in rotation, and invite what 
company they pleaſe. Mr. Shelton being invited 
by Colonel Ker, the latter gave a generous treat, 
and urged his friends to drink freely. On the ap- 
proach of night ſome of them would have gone 
home; but the colonel prevailed on them to ſtay 
till the next day, hinting that it might be dan- 

gerous to meet ſome negroes who had quitted the 
plantation. 

Shelton agreed, among others, to ſtay; but he 
had not been long in bed when the liquor he had 
drank occaſioned the moſt excruciating pain in 
his bowels, The next morning he took ſome 
medicines to abatò the pain, and the end was an- 
ſwered tor the preſent ; but he determined to em- 
bark for England, as he thought “e felt the ſymp- 
toms of an approaching conſumption. 
: _ Here- 


1 


' Hereupon he ſailed for his native country, and 


arrived to the ſurprize of his friends, who had 
been taught to expect that he would continue in 
Antigua. They, however, adviſed him to ſettle 


at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, where there was 


a vacancy occaſioned by the death of an apothe- 
Cary, OL 3 

Shelton having enquired into the affair, and 
finding no proſpect worth his notice, his wife's 
mother perſuaded Aim to take a houſe at Braſſin, 
a village near Buntingford, intimating that ſhe 
would live with him, and be at the expence of 


houſe-keeping. This propoſal was accepted: but 


when the leaſes were drawn, the old lady refuſed 
to execute them, ſo that Shelton was obliged to 
abandon his agrecable proſpect in a way that ap- 
peared not very reputable to himſelf. 
D.iſtreſſed in mind, and not knowing how ts 
fupport himſelf, he determined to commence 
pe e and having hired a horſe, and fur- 
niſhed himſelf with piſtols, he rode to Finchley 
Common, but after looking out ſome hours, and 
meeting wth no booty there, he returned towards 
London, in his way to which he took about thirty 
ſhillings from four ladies whom he ſtopped in a 


coach: and he obtained three ſhillings and ſix- 


pence from a gentleman whom he met on the 
road, 1 e 


He now put on a maſk, and, thus diſguiſed, 


robbed the paflengers in three ſtage-coaches on 
Epping Foreſt of their watches and money, Some 
perſons on horſeback immediately purſued him, 


and were very near him at Waltham- Abbey, but 


taking a different road, he went round by Cheſ- 
hunt, and eſcaped to London, where he the next 
day heard chat 1 his purſuers had galloped after 
him to Enfield. 
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The watches he fold to a Jew, and having 
ſpent the money, he rode out to Hounſlow-Heath, 
where he demanded a gentleman's money; and 
after ſome heſitation on the part of the latter, 
robbed him of thirty-two guineas and ſame filver, 
This done, he croſſed the Thames to Richmond, 
where he dined, and afterwards ſtopped two ladies 
in a coach on Putney Common, but got no booty, 
from them, as they had juſt before been robbed 
by another highwayman. 5 

On the ſame evening he robbed a quaker of 
nine pounds, and early on the following morning 
he ſtopped the Northampton ſtage, and robbed 
the paſſengers of twenty-ſeven pounds. The rea- 
fon for theſe rapid robberies was, that he had a 
debt to diſcharge which he had contracted at the 
gaming-table z which being done, he. appeared a- 
mong his former companions as betore, 

Soon after this he rode towards Chiſwick, in 
the hope of meeting a colonel in the army: but 

as the gentleman knew him, he was apprehenſive 
of being recollected by his voice, though he wore 
a maſk. The colonel ſeeing a man maſked com- 
ing forward, produced a piſtol, and on the other 
coming up, fired at him, and grazed the ſkin of 
his horſe's ſhoulder. - Shelton now fired, and 
wounded the colonel's borſe; on which the co- 
lonel diſcharged his other piſtol, but without ef— 
fect. Hereupon the highwayman demanded. his 
money, which having received, to the amount of 
about col. he took a circuit round the country, 
and came into London at night. 

On the week following this robbery he obtained 
a booty of ten guineas, ſome ſilver, and two gold 
watches, on Finchley Common, but being pur- 
ſued by ſome gentlemen on horſeback, he con- 
cealed himſelf on Enfield Chace, and having. e- 
luded his purſuers, he rode to London, — 

1s 
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bis way robbed a gentleman and lady of between 
thirty and forty ſhillings, on Maufwell. Hill. 
On the e eue he took a ride, but 
did not rob any perſon; but on his return thtough 
Iſlington, he heard ſomebody cry out “ Stop the 
« highwayman !“ on which he rode haftily up a 
lane, where his horſe had nearly ftuck faſt in a 
ſlough ; but getting through it, he ſtopped in 4 
field, and ſaw his putſuers waiting in ex pectation 
of him. He therefore made a cirele, and por 
down Goſwelt-ſtreet, to the end of Old-ſtreet, 
where he again heard the cry of“ A highway- 
« man!” on which he rode to Dog-Houſe-Har, 
and eſcaped by the way of Moorfields. 3 03 
Soon after this he rode to Enfield Chace, and 
putting on a' maſk, robbed one of the northern 
ſtages, while the driver was watering his horſes at 
a pond, ' Some men who were playing at ſxittles 
ſeeing this robbery, ſurrounded his horſe; but on 
his firing a piſtol they ran away, and he purſued 

hi . NCD 
Having one day Committed a robbery on the 
Hertford-Road, he was returning to town, when 
he overtook two farmers, who had been drinking 
at an alchouſe till they were valiant, and were 
wiſhing to meet Dr. Shelton, whom they would 
certainly take; and they wondered how people 
could permit him to proceed unmoleſted. On 
this Shelton preſented his piſtol, and they del“ 
vered their money with every ſign of fear: the 
money was but trifling, which he returned, 
laughing at them for their aſſumed courage. 
His next robbery was on Finchley Cottitmen; 
where he took ſeveral watches, and fixteen pouhds, 
from the company in the Northampton ftage :' 
and the name of Shelton was now become fo emi- 
nent that many other robbers courted his acquain- 
ire N } tance, 
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tance, among whom were two men who had form- 


ed a deſign of robbing the turnpike-man on Stam- 
ford-Hill; but had not reſolution to carry their 
plan into execution, 00 5 
This deſign was no ſooner mentioned to Shel- 
ton than he agreed to be concerned: whereupon 


they went on foot from London at ten o'clock at 


night: but before they reached the ſpot, Shel- 


ton's companions relented, and would go no far. 


ther; on which they came to town, in their way 
to which they robbed a gentleman of a few ſhil- 
lings: but Shelton determined to have no farther 


connection with theſe people. 


His next robbery was on two gentlemen in a 
chaiſe, both of them armed with piſtols, in the 
road from Hounſlow, from whom he took 161. 
and ſoon after this, being deſtitute of caſh, and 


determined to make a bold attempt, he robbed 


ſeveral coaches one evening, and acquired a 
booty of gol. exclufive of rings and watches. 
In conſequence of theſe repeated robberies, a_ 


proclamation was iſſued for taking Shelton into 


cuſtody, in which a minute deſcription was given 


of his perſon; on which he concealed himſelf 


ſome time in Hertfordſhire : but he had not been 
there long, before a perſon who recollected him 
informed a neighbouring magiſtrate, on which 
he was taken into cuſtody, and conveyed to Lon- 
don. . 
He was tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 
ley, for ſeveral robberies in Middleſex; and be- 
ing convicted, he was ſentenced to die, 
While in priſon he affected great gaiety of diſ- 
poſition, and was fond of entertaining his viſitors 
with the hiſtory of his exploits. At times, in- 
deed, he would be more ſerious; but he ſoon re- 
curred to his former volatility. | 5 
| n 
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On the arrival of the warrant for his execution 
he ſeemed greatly agitated, and it was remarkedt 
that he ſhed ſome tears; but eg recourſe to 
the bottle, he diſſipated thoſe ideas that had gen 
him uneaſineſs. . ; 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on the gth of Oddo. 
ber, 1732, having refuſed to perform the cuſtom 
ary devotions at the place of execution. 

There have been few robbers whoſe progress 
hath been more rapid than that of Shelton. He 
was ſucceſsful, if there can be any ſucceſs in vil- 
lainy, in almoſt every project he undertook : yet 
a very ſhort time brought him to a fatal and ig- 
nominious end, 

This man abuſed the Stage of a liberal 
education, and is therefore leſs an object of pity 
than he would otherwiſe have been. He bad an 
opportunity of living in a genteel and reſpectable 
ſphere of life; but his fatal attachment to com- 
pany led him into extravagance that his income 
could not ſupport. 

His fate ſhould be a leſſon of warning to peo- 
ple in buſineſs, not to negle& their lawful pro- 
feſſions, and the true intereſt of their families, to 
| ſpend their time in taverns or ale-houſes, in com- 
pany with thoſe who will appear happy with 
them while they are in proſperity, but will turn 
their backs on them when the day of adverſity 
ſhall arrive. 

There is no happineſs in this world equal to 
that arifing f trom the conſcientious diſcharge of a 
man's duty. The firſt duty of a tradeſman, next 
to that he owes his Ged, is that due to his fami- 
ly; and the latter is included in the former. Ge- 
nuine felicity is found only in the domeſtic life. 
In that (ſays a celebrated writer) lies the TRUE, 
« becauſe the UNTUMULTUOUS joy,” 

Re- 
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Remarkable T anfu@ions and ne of Jo- 
 SEPH Pow1s, who was OT for a Burglary, 


\HIS young fellow was a native of St. Mar- 

tin in the Fields, and his father dying 

while he was an infant his mother marricd a ſmith 
in St. Martin's-lane, uh Was remarkable for his 
ingenui ty. 

The father: in- law going to Harfleur in Nor- 
mandy, with many other ſkilful artiſts, to be con- 
8 in an iron manufactory, took Powis with 

bim when he was only eight years of age. 

They had not been long here before the father- 
| | in 5 a letter, adviſing bim of the death 
| ef his wife; on which he left the boy to the care 
| 


| of an Engliſhman, and coming to London, in or- 
| : der to ſettle his Ain, ſoon returned to Nor- 
| 3 | 


Wo But the ſcheme i in which they had embarked 
| 


failing, they ſoon came back to England, and the 
| | man marrying a ſecond wife, took a ſhop in Chan- 
| cery- lane, London, and ſent young Powis to 
ſchool, where he made ſuch progreſs, that a lit- 


tle time gave hope of his becoming à good Latin 
ſcholar. 


But he had not been long at ſchool before his 
father-in-law took him home, to inſtruct him in 
his own buſineſs; and hence his misfortunes ap- 
pear-to have ariſen; for ſuch was his attachment 
to literature, that when he was ſent of an errand 
he conſtantly loitered away his time, reading at 
the {tall of ſome bookſeller. 

When he had been about four years with 155 
father, two lads of his acquaintance perſuaded 
him to take a ſtroll into the country; and they 
wandered through the villages adjacent to 1 
J f on 
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don for about a week, in a condition almoſt ſtarv- 
ing; and ſometimes begging food to relieve the 
entremitied of hunger: but n r 
them to return to town. 

The father-in aw of Powis retelved him kind. 
ly, forgave. his fault, and he continued about a 
\ year longer with him; but having read a number 
of plays he imbibed ſuch romantic notions as di- 
qualified him for buſineſs, 

Inſpired with an idea of being on We ſtage, 
| he offered his ſervice to Mr. Rich, late manager 
of C. ent- Garden Theatre; but having repeated 
ſome parts of the tragedy of Julius Cæſar, Mr. 
Rich told him he was diſqualified for the ſtage, 
and advifed him to attend his trade. 

Soon after this Powis again quitted his father- 
in-law, and rambled through the country ſome 
days; but returning on a ſunday, in the abſence 
of the family, he broke open a cheſt, and ne 
out his beſt cloaths, again decamped. 

Powis's father finding that nothing had been 
taken except the boys cloaths, eafily judged who 
muſt be the thief; wherefore he went with a con- 
table in ſearch of the yourh, whom he took be- 
fore a magiſtrate, in the hope of making him ſen- 
fble of his folly. 

The juſtice threatening to commit him unleſt 
he made a proper ſubmiſſion, he promiſed to go 
home and do ſo; but dropping his father- in- law 
in the ſtreet, he went to an acquaintanc's, to 
wiki de vommunicaced his fituation, and aſked 
his advice how to act. His friend adviſed him 
to go home and diſcharge his duty : but this not 
ſuiting his inclination, and it being now the time 
of Bartholomew-Fair, he engaged with one Mil- 
ler, to act a part in a farce exhibited at Smithfield. 
Vol. II. HR 6 (2.1 His 
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His next adventure was the going to Dorking 
in Surry, with one Dutton, a ſtrolling player, by 
whom he was taught to expect great things: but 


Dutton, having previouſly affronted the inhabi- 


tants, met. with no encouragement: on which 
they proceeded to Horſham in Suſſex, where they 


were equally unſucceſsful; _ . « 


Powis now ſlept in a hay-loft, near the kitchen 
of an inn, and being almoſt ſtarved, he uſed to 


get in at the window and ſteal victuals, while the 


family were in bed. He likewiſe ſtole a new pair 
of ſhoes belonging to the landlord: but the latter 
ſoon diſcovering the thief, took the ſhoes from 
him, and gave him an old pair in the ſtead, 
About this time Dutton took Powis's cloathes 


from him, and gave him others that were little 
better than rags, _ 


Having left this town they put up at an inn, 


where the landlord obliged the company to ſleep 


in the hay-loft, admitting none but- the manager 
to come within the houſe. At night Powis crept 
into the kitchen, and devoured the remains of a 


cold pye; and ſtole a pair of boots and a pair of 


ſtockings, with which he retreated to the hay-loft. 
He continued to ſteal proviſions ſeveral nights, 
till the landlord and Dutton watched, with 
loaded guns, in expectation of the thief, who, 
however, came not that night. _ OE 
Powis having obtained a few halfpence by one 


of his petty thefts, ſtole out from the hay-loft to 


drink at a public-houſe, but the landlord happen- 
ing to be there, knew the boots to be his; on 
which our unfortunate adventuret haſtily retreated 
to his hay-loft, where he expected to lie ſecure: 
but rhe landlord, Dutton, and others following 


him, ſeized him, and took him into the kitchen, 


jor examination, He readily confeſſed ms 
| | a 
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had ſtole the victuals, on which he wis delivered 
into the cuſtody of two countrymen, to guard him 
till the next day, when it was propofed to rake 
Rini before a rfiagiſtrate. oe 
The family having retired to bed, Powis pre- 
tended to fall faſt afteep ; on which ane of his 
guards ſaid, * How the poor fellow fleeps, not- 
« withſtanding his misfortunes; to6 Which the 
other ſaid, *© Let me fleep an hour, and then I 
6 will watch while you fleep,” 77 
In & few minutes both the men were aſſtep; on 
_ twhich Powis, thinking to efcape, attempred to 
K on the boots; but making ſome noiſe, the 
andlord heard him, and coming down ftairs, 
Powis affected to ſleep as before. The landlord 
awakened the gyardians, and bid them take more 
care of their priſonet; which they promiſed to 
do, but ſoon fell aſſeep again. 
Pois tidw took the bots in his hand, and get. 
ting out of the inn yatd, ran with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition till he had got out of the town, and then 
drawing on the boots, he proceeded on his jour- 
ney to London. However, he miffed his way, 
and getting bn a common, knew not how to pro- 
ceed: hut going into a cow-houſe, in which was 
a quantity of flax, he laid down to reſt. In the 
morhting the owner of the flax found him, and en- 
quiring what bufineſs he had there, Powis ſaid 
that, being intoxicated, he had loſt his way: on 
which the other directed him into the right road, 
in which he haſtened forward, in the apprehenſion 
of being purſuedt. F 

Towards evening he arrived near Porking, but 
did not enter the town till it was dark; and as he 


was going through the ſtreet he heard a door 


open ; and turning round, a woman who had a 
candle in her hand called him; and on his de- 
wh Gg2 manding 
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manding what ſhe wanted, ſhe ſaid to another 
woman, “ Sure enough it is he.” 

This, woman, who had waſhed the players lin- 
en, ſaid that two men had been in purſuit of him; 
and that his beſt way would be to avoid the high- 
road, and get to London ſome other WAYs, with all 
pollible expedition, 

Powis immediately took this LEW, and quit- 


ting the turnpike- road, got, to a farm-houſe, 
where he ſtole three books and ſome other trifles, 


eat ſome proviſions, and then proceeded towards 
London, ſtopping at Stockwell, at a houſe kept 
by the mother of his father. in. law's wife, All 
this happened in the night : but knowing the 
place, he went into the Rok yard, and laid down 
to ſleep on ſome ſtraw. | 

Obſerving ſome thraſhers come to YER in the 


| morning, he concealed himſelf under the ſtraw. 
till night, when he crept. out, went to a public. 


houſe, drank. ſome beer, and returned to, his fore 
mer lodging. 

Inſpired by the liquor he had drank, he began 
to ſing, which drawing ſome people round him, 


they conducted him into the houſe. , His mother- 
in-law happening to be there on a viſit, ſpoke 


with great kindneſs, to him, and adviſed ; <A to 
remain there till ſhe had communicated the affair 
to her huſband, 


In a few days the father-in-law came to bim, 


and expreſſed his readineſs to take him home, if 


he would but attend his buſineſs, and decline his 
preſent vagrant courſe of life. This he readily 
agreed to, and continued ſteady during the win- 
ter: but, on the approach of ſummer, he again 
left his friends, and rambled about near a month, 
ſubſiſting on the caſual bounty of his acquaint- 
ance. ; 


Fall- 


F | 
Falling into company Ae et. Paterſon, 
whom he had known among the ſtrolling: players. 
Paterſon engaged him ro perform a patt in the 
tragedy of the Earl of E-flex, at Windmill-Hill, 
near Moortields,, which, was then the: place of re- 
ſort for the lower $laſs of fpouters in and near 
London. S. d l : N te ve 

The part of Lord Burleigh being affigned ta 
Powis, and it being intimated in the printed bills 
that this part, was to be performed by a young _ 
gentleman, being his firſt a pRananee, 0p 7 he 5 
lage, the curiofty of the public was ſomewhat 
excited, ſo that there was a full houſe. Unfor- 
tunately, Lord Burleigh was dreſſed in the ſhab- 
bieſt manner; and being little better than a com- 
pound of, rags and dirt, it was with ſome diffi. 
culty the miniſter of ſtate went through his part, 
amidſt the laughter and ridicule of the ſpectators. 
- Returning home through Ludgate-ſtreet, after 
the play, he ſaw a gentleman, who ſaid he had 
dropped three guineas, but had picked up one of 
them. Powis happening to find the other two, 
kept one for himſelf, and gave the other to the 
owner, who not knowing that he bad retained, 
one, inſiſted on his drinking a glaſs of wine, and 
thanked him for his civility, xf. 

Soon afterwards, Powis being ſtopped one 
night in Chancery-lane, by a violent ſhower of 
rain, climbed over, a gate, and got under the 
ſhelter of a pent-houſe belonging to the Six 
Clerk's Office, where he remained till morning, 
when the elerks came to their buſineſs ; and he 
was then afraid to appear, leſt he ſhould be taken 
for a thief from the ſhabbineſs of his dreſs, 
Leaning againſt a plaiſtered wall, part of it 
broke; but as the place he ſtood in was very. 
dark, no one obſerved it, on which he reſolved to 


profit 
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profit by the accident; in conſequence of which 
he, at night, made the breach wider, and got in- 
to the office, whence he ſtole fix guineas, and 
about fifty ſhillings in filver,, 
Having ſpent this money, he determined te 


join his old companions on Windmill- Hill, and 
in his way thither, he obſeryed a fellow pick 4 


countryman's pocket of a bag of money, in 
Smithfield ; and a cry of ( Stop thief” being im- 


\mediately circulated, the pickpocker dropped 


the bag, which Powis picked up unobferved, and 


retiring to a public-houſe, examined the contents 
of the bag, which he found to amount to above 
fifty pounds. AL 


Having put the money in his pocket, he threw 
away the bag, and retired to his lodgings. This 
money, a greater ſym than he had ever before 
poſfefſed, was ſoon ſpent in extrayagance, and he 
was again reduced to great extremities, | . 
Thus diſtreſſed, he got into the area of a coffee. 
houſe in Chancery-lane, and attempted to force 


the Kkitchen- window; but nat ſucceeding, he ſe- 
creted himſelf in the eoal-cellar till the following 
evening, when he got into the houſe, and hid 
himſelf in a hole behind the chimney. - | 


When the family were gone to reſt he ſtole 
ſome filver ſpoons, and about three ſhillings 
ſpeuee from the bar; and baving 

now faſted thirty hours, he ate and drank hearti. 
ly; but hearing a perſon come down ſtairs, he 
pulled off his ſhoes, and. retiring haftily, got inro 


' a hole where broken glaſs was kept; by which 
his feet were cut in a ſhocking manner. 


It happened to be only the maid-fervant who 


came down ftairs; and going into the kitchen, 


Powis put on his ſhoes, and ran through the 
coffce-room into the ſtreet. 5 
125 Being 
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Being again reduced, he broke into the Chati- 
cery-Office, where he ſtole about four pounds ten 
ſhillings, which being ſpent, he looked out for a 
freſh ſupply. Going to St. Dunſtan's Church; at 
the time of morning prayers, he hid himſelf. in 
the gallery till night, and then ſtole ſome of the 
prayer-books, which he propoſed to have carried 
off the next morning, when the appearance of the 
ſexton interrupted tim. The ſexton, more terri- 
fied than the thief, ran to procure the affiſtance of 
another man: but in the mean time Powis had ſo 
ſecreted himſelf that they could not find him after 
⁊ ſearch of two hours; which they at length gave 
up, coneluding that he had got out through one 
of the windows, However, he remained in the 
church all that day, and; at the hour of prayer 
the next morning, went off with as many books 
as produced him about a guinea. 


On the following night he viſited an acquaint- 
ance in Ram-alley, Fleet-ſtreet, where he ob- 
ſerved: a woman depoſit ſome goods in a room, 
the door of which ſhe faſtened with a padlock. On 
this he concealed himſelf in the cellar till towards 
morning, when he opened the padlock with a 
crooked nail, and ſtole two gold rings and a gui- 
nea, being baulked in his expectation of a much 
more valuable prize. + : | 

One of the prayer-books which he had ſtolen 
from St. Dunſtan's Church he ſgld to a bookſeller 
1n the Strand; and while the lady who had loſt it 
was enquiring at the bookſcller's if ſuch a book 
had fallen into his hands, Powis happened to ftop. 
to ſpeak with a gentleman at the door; on which 
the bookſeller ſaid, * There is the man who ſold 
ct it me;“ and the lady replied, . He is a thief 
« and has ſtolen it.“ RE FOR 
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The bookſeller calling Powis into his ſhop, 


Kad if he had fold him that book, which he ac: 
knowledged; and being defired to recollect how 


he had obtained it, he ſaid he conld' not; on 


which the bookſeller threatened to have him com- 


mitted to priſon; but the lady now ' earneſtly 


looking at him, aſked if his name was Powis, 
He faid it was; on which ſhe burft into tears, 
and ſaid «I am ſorry for you, and for, your poor 


father Lou are the cauſe of all his unhappi- 
„ neſs.” The bookſeller happening likewiſe to 


know Powis's father, delivered the book to the 


lady, and permitted the young thief to depart, on 


promiſe to pay for it on the following day; ; but 


the day of payment never came. 


A few nights after this he climbed up the ſign - 
poſt belonging to a paſtry- cook in Fleet- ee, 
and got in at a chamber-window, whence he de: 


fcended into the ſhop, but not finding any money 
in the till, he ſtole only two or three old books, 


and filled his pockets with tarts, With which he 
decamped. 

Calling ſome days afterwards at the ſame ſhop 
to buy a tart, he found the people of the houſe 
entertaining themſelves with the idea of the diſ- 
appointment the thief had met with: and a lady 
who lodged in the hoyſe produced her gold 
watch, kaput ſhe ſuppoſed that had been the ob- 


72 Jeet of his ſearch. 


This circumſtance encouraged him to make 


another attempt; wherefore, on the following 


night, he again aſcended the fign-poſt, and got 
in at the window; but hearing a perſon coming 


down ſtairs without ſhoes, he got back to the 
ſign-poſt, deſcended, and ran off. He was in- 
ſtantly purſued, but eſcaped eee the darkneſs 
of the night. L 


Cha- 
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Chagrined at his diſappointment, he ſauntered 
into the fields, and lay down under a hay. rick. | 
| He ſlumbered a while; but being diſtreſſed in 


mind, he imagined he heard a voice crying“ Run, 
« run, fly for your life; for you are purſued, and 
« if you are taken you will be hanged.” He 


ſtarted with wild affright, and large drops of 
ſweat ran down his face, occaſioned by the agita- 


tion of his mind. 


Finding that he had only been diſturbed by a 
dream, he again lay down; but the ſtings of his 
conſcience again haunting him, he dreamt that a 
perſon came to him, ſaying, “ Young man, you 
„ mult go away from hence; for were I to ſuffer 
« you to remain here, I ſhould expect a judg- 
«© ment to fall on me; ſo go away, or I will Torch 
a conſtable, who ſhall oblige you to go.“ Be- 


ing again terrified, he walked round the hay- | 


rick, calling out“ Who is there?” but receiv- 
ing no anſwer, he laid down again, and dreamt 
that his father-in-law ſtood by him, and ſpoke as 
follows: ** O ſon! will you never take warning 
& till juſtice overtakes you? The time will come 
„ when you will wiſh, but too late, that you had 
« been warned by me.” 

Unable now to ſleep, through the agonies of 
his mind, he wandered about till morning, and 
had formed a reſolution” of retyrning to his fa- 


ther-in-law.; but as he was going to him, he met 


an old acquaintance, who paid him a debt of a 
few ſhillings; and going to drink with him, 


Pow1s ſoon forgot the virtuous reſolutions he had 
formed. 


On party from this acquaintance he went to 


the houſe of another, where he ſlept five hours, 
and then, being extremely hungry, went to a 
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public houſe, where he ſupped, and ſpent all his 
money except eight-pence. 


Thus reduced, he reſolved to make a freſh 


attempt on the Chancery-Office, for which pur- 
poſe he broke through the wall but found no 


booty. 


In the mean time his father-in-law exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to find him, to conſult. his 


ſafety; and having met with him, told him it 


would be imprudent for him to ſtay longer in 


London, as people began to be ſuſpicious of 
him: wherefore he adviſed him to go to Cam- 
bridge, and work as a journey man with a ſmith 
of his acquaintance. 


Young Powis conſenting, the father bought 


him new cloaths, furniſhed him with ſome good 


books, and gave him money to proceed on his 
Journey, He now left the old | ax geek but 
{ſoon afterwards meeting with fix ſtrolling players, 


one of whom he had formerly known, they fat 


down to drinking, at which they continued till 


5 


all Powis's money was 1 and then he ſold his 


new cloaths. 


Our young adventurer now became ſo harden- 
ed in guilt that there appeared no proſpect of his 
reformation. One Sunday morning early he at- 
tempted to break open the houſe of a baker in 
Chancery-lane ; but the family being alarmed, 
he was obliged to decamp without his booty, 
though not without being known. This affair 


coming to the knowledge of the father, he com- 


miſſioned ſome friends to tell the boy, if they 
ſhould meet him, that he was ſtill ready to re- 
ceive him with Kindneſs, if he would amend his 
conduct. 

Powis being now very much diſtreſſed, applied 
to his ſtill generous relation, who adviſed him to 


80 
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furniſh him with neceſſaries for the voyage. 
Powis accepting the offer, was properly fitted 
out, and ſent on board a ſhip in the river, where 


he was confined in the hold to prevent his eſ- 


caping. In a day or two afterwards he was al- 
lowed the liberty of the ſhip: but moſt of the 
ſeamen now going on ſhore to take leave of their 
friends, he reſolved to ſeize the opportunity of 
making his eſcape, and 'of taking ſomething of 
value with him. 

Waiting till it was night, he broke open a 


cheſt belonging to a paſſenger, and having ſtolen 
a handſome ſuit of cloaths, he took the opportu- 


nity of the people on watch going to call others 
to relieve them, and dropping down the fide of 


the ſhip, got into a boat; but having only a ſin- 


gle oar, he was unable to ſteer her; and after 


ſtriving a conſiderable time, he was obliged to 
jet her drive, the conſequence of which was that 
ſhe ran on ſhore below Woolwich. 


Quitting the boat, he ſet off towards . 
but near Deptford he met with two men who 


aſked him to ſell his wig, on which he went into 
a public-houſe with them, where they told him 
that a friend of theirs had been robbed of ſuch a 
wig, and they ſuſpected him to be the robber, 

Powis ſaw through the artifice, and calling the 
| landlord, defired that a conſtable might be ſent 
for, to take the villains into cuſtbdy : but the 


men immediately threw down their reckoning, 
and ran off in the utmoſt haſte. 


Our adventurer proceeding to London, chang- 


ed his cloaths, and took to his former practice 
of houſe-breaking, in which, however, he was 
remarkably unſucceſsful. Strolling one night to 
— the 


go to the Weſt- Indies, as the moſt effectual me- 
thod of being out of danger: and he promiſed to 
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the houſe, where he had formerly been, at Stock- 


well, he got in at the window, and ſtole a bottle 


of brandy, a great coat, and ſome other articles ; 


but the family being alarmed, he was purſued 
and taken. 


As he was known by the people of the houſe » 


they threatened to convey him to the ſhip ; but 


he expreſſed ſo much dread of the conſequence, 


that they conducted him again to the father-in- 


law, whoſe humanity once more induced him to 
receive the returning prodigal with kindneſs. 
Powis now lived regularly at home about nine 


weeks, when having received about a guinea as 


Chriſtmas-box-money, he got into company, and 
ſpent the whole, after which he renewed his for- 
mer practices. 

_ Having concealed himſelf under ſome hay in 2 
ſtable in Chancery-lane, he broke into a board- 
ing-ſchool adjoining to it, whence he ſtole ſome 
books, and a quantity of linen : and ſoon after 
this he broke into the houſe of an attorney, and 


getting into a garret, ſtruck a light; bur ſome of 


the family being alarmed, there was an outcry of 
& Thieves!” A man aſcending a ladder being ob- 


ſerved by Powis, he attempted to break through 
the tiling, but failing in this, the other cried 


© There is the thief!” Terrified by theſe words, 
he got into a gutter, whence he dropped down to 


a Carpenter's yard adjoining ; but could get no 
farther. 


While he was in this fituation the carpenter 


going into the yard with a candle, took him into 


cuſtody, and lodged him in the Round-houſe; 
but on the following day his father-in-law ex- 
erted himſelf ſo effectually that the offence was 
forgiven; and he was once more taken home to 
the houſe of his ever-indulgent relation. 45 
ter 
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After he had been three months at home, the 
father-in law was employed to do ſome buſineſs 
for Mr. Williams, a Welch gentleman of lar 
fortune, who having brought his lady to Lon- 
don to lay in, ſhe died in child-bed,. and it was 
determined that ſhe ſhould be buried 3 in Wales. 
Hereupon Powis's father- in- law was ſent for to 
examine all the locks, &c. that the effects might 
be ſafe in the abſence of Mr. Williams. 

Powis being employed as a journeyman. in this 
buſineſs, found a box of linen that was too full, 
on which he took out ſome articles. In removing 

the linen he found a ſmall box remarkably heavy, 
which, on examination, appeared to contain 
diamonds, jewels, rings, a gold watch, and other 
articles, to. the' amount of more than 2001. all 
which he ſtole, and put the box in its place. 
This being done, he called the maid to ſee that 
all was ſafe, and delivered her che key of the 
larger box. 
Powis being poſſeſſed of this booty, conſulted 
an acquaintance as to the method of diſpoſing of 
it; who adviſed him to melt the gold, and throw 
the jewels into the Thames. This being agreed 
to, the acquaintance kept the jewels, and the 
gold being fold for eleven guineas, Powis had 
ſeven of them, which he ſoon ſquandered away. 
About a foitnight after the effects were ſtolen, 
Powis was apprehended on ſuſpicion of the rob- 
bery, and committed to Newgate; and being 
tried at the next ſeſſions, wks ſentenced to be 
tranſported for ſeven years, the jury having given 
a verdict that he was guilty of ſtealing. to the va- 
lue of thirty-nine ſhillings. 5 
Ne lay in Newgate a conſiderable time; till at 
length his father-in-law, after repeated entreaties, 
and a promiſe of a total reformation of manners, 


made 
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made ſuch intereſt, that he was burnt in the hand, 
and ſet at large. 5 
Once more did the father-in-law take this un- 
gracious boy into his houſe, where he continued 
about ſeven months, when meeting with one of 
his diſſolute companions, he ſpent all his money, 
and was then afraid to return home. 

He now refrained ſome time from acts of theft, 
and taking lodgings in an alley in Fleet-ſtreet, 
ſubſiſted by borrowing money of his acquaintance. 
Soon afterwards, however, he broke open a 
trunk at his lodgings, and ſtole fome linen, which 
he pawned for five lhillings and fix-pence. 

On the next day the landlord charged him 
with the robbery ; but not intending to proſecute 
him, was content with recovering bis linen from 
the pawnbrokers, and took Powis's word for 
making good the deficient money. - by | 
In leſs than a week after adjuſting this affair, 
. our young, but hardened villain, broke open the 
coffee-houſe in Chancery-lane, which we have al- 


ready mentioned, and ſtole a few articles which 


produced him about thirty ſhillings; and ſoon 
afterwards he broke into the chancery-office, 
where he ſtole two books, which he ſold for half 
A crown. eo Wl wt | 
On the following evening he went again to 
the office, and hid himſelf under the ſtair-caſe ; 
but being heard to cough by a man who had 
been left to watch, he' was taken into cuſtody, 
and conveyed to a tavern in the neighbourhood 
where his father-in-law attended, and pleaded ſo 
forcibly in his behalf, that he was permitted to 
o home with him for the night, | 
On the following day ſome gentlemen came to 
examine him, when he denied the commiſſion of 
a variety of crimes of which he had been charg- 
ed; 


E 


ed; but the gentlemen having conſented to his 
eſcape for this time, adviſed him not to appear 
again in that neighbourhood, as the maſters in 
e had given ſtrict orders for proſecuting 


- 


him. | 

After receiving ſome good advice from his fa- 
ther-in-law, he was recommended to work with 
a ſmith in Milford-Lane in the Strand: bur 
Powis had a brother who called upon him a few 
days afterwards, and told him that a warrant was 
iſſued to apprehend him for robbing the chancery- 
office ; which obliged him to abſcond. 


Strolling one evening into the Spa-fields near 
Iſlington, er conſtables apprehended him as a 
vagrant, and lodged him, with ſeveral others, in 


New-Priſon ; and on the following day moſt of 
the priſoners were wn, th by a magiſtrate; 


and Powis was ordered to be ſet at liberty; but 


not having money to pay his fees, he was taken 
back to the priſon, where he remained a few days 


longer, and was then ſet at liberty by the charity 
of a gentleman, who bid him © thank God, and 
ic take care never to get info trouble again,” 
In a ſhort time after his diſcharge he broke into 
the earl of Peterborough's houſe at Chelſea, and 


| ſtole ſome trifling articles from the kitchen, 


which he fold for four ſhillings : and on the fol- 
lowing night he robbed another houſe in the 


ſame neighbourhood of ſome effects which he 


ſold for ten ſhillings. 

This trifling ſum being ſoon ſpent, he broke 
open a houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where he 
got a conſiderable ſum of money; and to prevent 

perſons who knew him ſuſpecting that he was the 


thief, he forged a letter, as coming from his 


grandfather in Yorkſhire, purporting that he had 
ſent him ſuch a ſum. Vas 


In 
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In a ſhort time afterwards; at a kind of ball 

given by one of his companions, to celebrate his 

birth-day, Powis fell in love with a girl who 

made one of the company, to whom, on the ſuc- 

ceeding day, he ſent the following ridiculous 
letter: . l 


e Faireſt of your ſex, 

“ Permit me to lay at your feet a heart entire- 
cc ly devoted to your beauty, and which is inca- 
4 pable of any other paſſion than love, unleſs you 
& by cruelty cauſe grief to uſurp his throne. But 
ce ſtay, I am going to diſpute of what I have 
c not: my heart fled from me laſt night, and 
& has taken refuge in your breaſt : I do not envy 
cc it, but would participate with its happineſs, 
cc which is ſo infinite, as were I king, I would 
4 leave my dignity to enjoy you in a cottage, 
« O! don't frown upon me, leſt you thereby 
4c kill me, who only defires to live to convince 
cc you how he is your adorer and humble ſlave, 

8 _ Joszen Powis.“ 


The girl paying no attention to this letter, 
Powis waited on her mother, and, after ſome 
converſation with her, 'was permitted to pay his 
' perſonal reſpects to the daughter, to whom he 
pretended that his grand-father in Yorkſhire 
would leave him a large ſum of money; and in 
proof of what he ſaid he ſhewed her ſome coun- 
terfeit letters, appearing to have the poſt mark 
on them. | „ 
Ihe girl made no objection to him as a huſ- 
band; but ſaid it would be prudent in him to 
viſit his grandfather, and aſk his conſent to the 
match, which would contribute to her peace of 
mind, On this he left her, and broke open x 
ouſe 


V 
houſe that evening, whehce he ſtole a few things, 
Which he ſold for fifteen ſhillings, and calling on 
her the next day, took his leave, as if pteparing 

for his journeys Fo 
His plan was to commit ſome robbery; by 
which he might obtain a conſiderable ſum, and 
| then, cee himſelf for ſome time, return 
to his miſtreſs, and pretend that his grandfather 

Had given him the money, x.. 

Going to ſee the Beggar's Opera, * he was 
greatly ſhocked at the appearance of Macheath 
on the ſtage in his fetters; and could not forbear 
reflecting what might be his own future fate; 
yet, about a week afterwards; he broke open a 
dook's ſhop, and ftole ſome articles; the ſale of 
which produced him a guinea: 

On the following day he called at Newgate, 
and treated the pritoners to the amount of ſeven 
ſhillings, and on his quitting the priſon, met two 
He whom he knew, and with them he went to 
_ Hampſtead; where he treated them to the amiount 
of twelve ſhillings and fix-pence, ſo that only 
eighteen- pence remained of his laſt ill-gotten 
guinea. . 5 
On the following day Powis went to the Black 
Raven in Fetter- lane, where he obſerved the 
landlord put ſome gold into a drawer, of which 
he determined, if poſſible, to poſſeſs himſelf, 

4 17 N 3 | 
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It das been matter of great debate whether the repre- 
ſentation of the Beggar's Opera on the ſtage does of does not 
tend to corrupt the morals of the riſing generation. In our 

. humble opinion it does. Macheath is deſervirig an ignomi- 

nious fate; yet the poet has ſo managed that he is reprieved. 

Aby evil example is therefore given, and*an'tdcouragement 18 
held out to vice. ä 
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About midnight he went away, having firſt folen 
the pin that faſtened the cellar-window, 
| Returning at two in the morning, he got into 
the cellar, and attempted to open the door of the 
tap- room; but failing in this, he was about to 
return by the way he had entered, when a watch- 
man coming by, and ſeeing the window open, 
alarmed the family. Powis now efcaped into a 
carpenter's yard, and hid himſelf : but the land- 
lord coming down, and ſeveral perſons attending, 
he was apprehended ; but not till one perſon had 
run a ſword through his leg, and another had 
ſtruck him a blow on the head that almoſt de- 
Yrived him of his ſenſes; circumftances of ſeve- 
rity that could not be . as he made no 
reſiſtance. 

The offender was lodged i in the Compter for 
the preſent, and being removed to Newgate, was 
brought to his trial at the Old-Bailey, convicted 
of the burglary, and received ſentence. of death: 
but the jury, confidering the cruelty with which 
he had been treated, recommended him to mer- 
cy: however, the royal favour was not extended 
to him, as he had before been ſentenced to tran(- 
portation. 

When brought up to receive ſentence, he begged 
to be repreſented as an object worthy of the royal 
favour : but he was told not to expect ſuch indul- 
gence, He likewiſe wrote to his ſweetheart, to 
exert her influence, which ſhe promitecy but 
could do nothing to ſerve him 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on the ꝗth of Qc- 
tober, 1732, at the age of 22 years, after admo- 
niſhing the ſpectators to take warning by his fatal 
end, and expreſfing rhe utmoſt deteſtation of the 


irregularities of his life, 
| The 
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The caſe of this malefactor will afford a very 
ſtriking leſſon to youth. In the former part of 
his life we ſee the miſerable ſituation of a ſtrolling 
player ; and furely the diftrefſes he encountered 
will be deemed enough to terrify thoughtleſs 
| young men, who are fond of what is called ſpout- 
i from engaging in this vagrant courſe of 
ite 
The terrors of Powis's conſcience when he 17 
down to fleep under the hay- rick, ſhews that there 
is no peace to the wicked. One ſelf.-approving 
hour, tKe conſequence of having diſcharged our 
duty, muſt afford more ſolid ſatisfaction, than 
whole months ſpent in that riot and debauchery 
which may be purchaſed with ill-gotten wealth. 

Nothing, ſurely, can be equal to the goodneſs 

with which Powis was treated by his father-in-law. 
His kindneſs appears to have been almoſt with- 
out example; and what could ſcarcely have been ; 
expected, even from a real parent. 

This offender, then, ſinned againſt all advice, 
all warning, all indulgence : but ſurely his dread- 
ful fate will have a forcible effect on young peo- 
ple who may read this narrative. We hope it 
will, in a particular manner, teach them the ne- 
ceſlity of duty to their parents; and that the only 
way to be happy in advanced life, is to be vir- 
tuous and religious while they are young. | 


. o \ 
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The extraordinary Account of Saran Mar.corm, 
who was hanged for Murder, with her Beha- 
viour and Confeſſion at the Place of Execution. 


HE father of chis unhappy woman pol. 
(fled an eſtate of about 100l. a year in the 
112 county 
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county of Durham; where ſhe was born i in the 


year 1711. 


Being a man much addicted to pleaſure and ex- 
travagance, the eſtate became ſoon mortgaged, 
except his wife's jointure. He then, in company 


with his wife and daughter, ſet out for Dublin, 


the place of his wife's nativity ; where he pur- 
chaſed a place in one of the public offices belong- 


ing to that city, the profits of which enabled him to 


live in credit, and to give his daughter an educa- 


tion ſuperior to that of the common claſs of people. 


Our unfortunate heroine, being naturally of a 
ſprightly diſpoſition, wholly engaged the affecy 
tions of her parents, with whom ſhe lived on. 


terms of reciprocal eſteem, _ 


Some years after, her father having ſome bufi- 
neſs of hugs rar to ſettle, they came to Lon- 
don; where his wife dying in a ſhort time, he 


married another; who not being agreeable to the 


daughter's diſpoſition occationed a ſeparation be- 
tween them. 

In conſequence of the above, Sarah, Who was 
now arrived at woman's eſtate, was obliged to 
have recourſe to ſervitude for a ſubſiſtence. In 
this ſtation ſhe lived in many reputable families, 
with great credit, being much commended for 
her diligence and ſobriety. At laſt, unfortunate- 


ly for her, ſhe became a ſervant at the Black 


Horſe, a 'public-houſe near Temple-Bar ; where 
ſhe contracted an acquaintance with one Mary 
T racey, a woman of light. character, and two 
young men who were brothers, named Thomas 


and James Alexander, 


From this houſe ſhe was 3 as A 


laundreſs, and to take care of gentlemen's chambers 
in the Temple; and amongſt her employers was a 


Mr. Kerril, a young gentleman from Ireland. o. 
OIll- 
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pficiated alſo as chair-woman to Mrs, Lydia 
Toth, a. lady of about eighty years of age, 
who had chambers alſo in the Temple, where 
ſhe kept two ſervants, Elizabeth Harriſon, aged 
fixty, and Ann Price about ſeventeen. 

This lady being repured very rich, a ſcheme 
was formed by Sarah of robbing her chambers 
in order, as it is ſuppoſed, by dint of money to 
gain one of the Alexander's as a huſband. 

On Saturday the third of February, 1733, 
Sarah called at Mrs. Duncomb's chambers, where 
the ſtaid till about eight o'clock in the evening, 
under a pretence of ' viſiting Mrs. Harriſon who 
was juſt recovered from a fit of ſickneſs. Mrs. 
Love, a lady who, had engaged to dine with Mrs. 
Duncamb the next ay, being! preſent” at the 
nn | 

It was generally imagined the true Sei a 
her viſit was either to ſecrete the key of the 
door, or to ſpoil the lock fo as to gain an eafier 
admittance to put her diabolical deſign into exe- 
gution; as the horrid murders were either com- 
mitted that night, or early the next morning. 

On Sunday, the following day, about nine in 
the morning, a Mr. Gahagan who had chambers 
on the ſame floor, breakfaſted with Mr. Kerril, 
after which they went to Commons together 
during which time, Mrz. Love (already men- 
tioned) coming to Mrs. Duncamb's chambers, 
could not gain admittance : after waiting a con- 
| fiderable time ſhe went down ſtairs, when, meet- 
ing with Mrs. Olipbant, ſhe enquired whether ſhe 
had ſeen any of Mrs. Duncomb's family ; who 
replying ſhe had not, 'it made her conclude, that 
the old maid, Elizabeth Harriſon, was dead ; and' 


that Ann Price was gone to acquaint her fiſter 
with the news. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Oliphant then went to Mrs. Rhymer (exe; 
cutrix to * Duncomb) who returned with her 


to the chambers, but could make no one hear, 
when ſeeing Sarah Malcolm at the biſhop of 
| Bangor's door, they called to her and begged ſhe 
would fetch a ſmith to force open the door, to 
which ſhe immediately conſented, but returned 


without one : when Mrs. Love expreſſing her 
fears that they were all dead, Mrs. Oliphant \pro- 


. Poſed getting out of her maſter's window 1nto the 


gutter, where, by breaking a pane of glaſs, ſhe 


could eafily open Mrs. Duncomb's caſement ; 


which was accordingly effected. Mrs. Love, 
Mrs. Rhymer, and herſelf then went in, and 


the firſt object that preſented itſelf in the paſſage, 


was the body of Ann Price, laying on her bed, 
wallowing in blood, with her throat cut from ear 


to ear. | 
-In the next room lay Elizabeth Harriſon, 


ſtrangled; and in an adjoining room, the poor old 


lady lay, alſo ſtrangled on her bed: the box 
where ſhe kept her money being broke, open and 


ftripped of its contents, excepting a few papers 
only. 


The eie became ſoon alarmed 
with the news of theſe ſhocking murders. Mr, 
Gahagan and Mr. Kerril happening to paſs at 
the = lon and ſeeing a croud of people about the 
chambers, enquired what was the matter. And 
they were informed of the ſhocking murders com- 
mitted on Mrs. Duncomb and her ſervants. 
As they walked on, Mr. Gahagan ſaid 
to Mr. Kerril „ Mrs, Duncomb was your 
6e Sarah's acquaintance,” which the latter paſſed 
unnoticed. On their arrival at a coffee-houſe in 


Covent- Garden, theſe horrid murders engroſſed 


the converſation of the whole company; who 
ſeemed 


J 
|; 
1 
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bent to be unanimous in the opinion that they 


muſt have been committed by ſome laundreſs, 


who was well acquainted with the chambers. 


From the coffee-houſe, theſe gentlemen ad- 


journed to the Horſe-ſhoe and Magpye in Eſſex- 
ſtreet; where they continued till about one in the 
morning; when they both returned to Mr. Ker- 
ril's chambers, On their entrance they found 
Sarah Malcomb, with the door open, lighting a 
fire. 4 So. Sarah (ſays Mr. Kerril) are you here 
« at this time of the morning? you knew Mrs. 


« Duncomb; have you. heard of any body that 


« is taken up for the murder?“ & No,” ſaid ſhe, 


tc but a gentleman who had chambers Sadler her, 


c has. been abſent twp or three days, and he is 
« ſuſpected.” He replied thus, Nobody who 
ce was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb ſhall be 


« in my chambers, till the murderer is diſco- 
« yered; and therefore look up 0 things and 


« be gone.“ „ 
In the interim two W ene . who 


found her turning over ſome linen in a box. On 


being aſked who it belonged to, ſhe replied i it was 
her own. Mr. Kerril then mifling two waiſtcoats, 


enquired what ſhe had done with them. She then 
called him aſide, and told him ſhe had pawned 2 


them for two guineas at Mr, Williams's in Dru- 


ry-lane ; praying his forgiveneſs, and aſſuring him 


that he might depend upon her redeeming them. 

Mr. Kerril then informed her that he was not ſo 
much diſpleaſed with her on account of the waiſt- 
coats, but ſuſpected her to be concerned in the 


murders. He then obſerved a bundle lying on 


the floor, which ſhe informed him was her gown 
with ſome linen tied up in it, which ſhe hoped 


decency. would forbid him opening ; which he 


8ecordingly declined, 


On 
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frivolous excuſes, 
tody of the watchmen till morning. 


. 
On a ſtricter ſearch he miſſed ſeveral things be⸗ 


Tonging to himſelf, and finding others, not bit 


property, he immediately ordered the watchmen 
to ſecure her, giving them a ſtrict charge not to 
tet her eſcape. ts * 
When ſhe was gone, he requeſted Mr. Gahagan 
to affiſt him in a thorough ſearch ; and looking 
into the cloſe-ſtos], they diſcovered more linen; 
and a ſilver pint tankard, the handle of which was 
bloody. On calling up the watchmen again, they 
informed the gentlemen that they had ſet her 
at liberty, on her promiſing to ſurrender at ten 
o'clock the next morning. They were ordered 
immediately to find her again at all events: and, 
calling to their brother watchman at the gate, 


they luckily found ſhe had not left the Temple ; 
and in a few minutes ſhe was brought back to the 
_ chambers. Upon being ſhewn the bloody tan - 
kard and linen, and aſked, who they belonged 
to, lic afferted that they had been left her by her 


mother; that the blood was in conſequence of 
having cut her * and making ſome other 
he was again ordered into cuſ- 


On ſearching her in the watch-houſe, a green 


flk purſe, containing twenty one counters, was 


found in her boſom. The next morning, after a 
full examination, ſhe was committed to Newgate. 

On her entering Newgate ſhe ſaw a room be- 
longing to the debtors, and enquired whether ſhe 
could not have that room, She was anſwered by 


| Roger Johnſon, a turnkey, that it would coft a 


guinea ; ſhe replied that ſhe could ſend for a friend 


that would raiſe two or three guineas if neceſſary. 


She then went into the tap-room, and talked very 
freely with the felons. Johnſon then took her 
into a room where there was no other E 
| and 
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and on ſearching her he found a bag concealed 
under her hair, containing 20 moidores, 18 gui- 
neas, 5 broad pieces (one of which was of twenty- 
five ſhillings value, the others twenty-three ſhil. 
lings each, ) a half broad piece, five crowns and 
two or three ſhillings, On being aſked by John- 
ſon where ſhe had the money, ſhe replied, it was 

ſome of Mrs. Duncomb's , “ but Mr. Johnſon,” 5 
ſays ſhe, « PI make you a preſent of it, if you 
« will but keep it to yourſelf, and let nobody 
* know any thing of the matter; for the other 
* things againſt me are nothing but circum- 
« ſtances, and | ſhall come off well enough ; and 
* therefore J only defire you to let me have three- 
« pence or fix-pence a day till the ſeſſions are over, 
« and then I ſhall be at liberty to ſhift for my- 
« ſelf.” He accordingly took the money, which 
he ſealed up. in the bag, and which was proguced | 
in court on her trial. 

She alſo informed Johnſon, that ſhe had engaged 
three men, for a trifling ſum of money, to ſwear, 
that the tankard belonged to her grandmother, 
adding that was all ſhe wanted, for as to the reſt 
the could dowell enough: ſhe ſaid the names of two 
of the men were Denny and Smith, the other ſhe 
had forgot; but that ſhe feared they were not 
to be depended on. She then, (confiding in 
Johnſon) put a piece of mattraſs in her hair, to 
make 'it appear in bulk as before, and by that 
means prevent a diſcovery. 

She afterwards told Johnſon, that ſhe was the 
gontriver of the robbery, but two men and a Wo- 
man were concerned with her ; that ſhe watched 
on the ſtairs, while they committed the fact; but 
that ſhe was no ways concerned in the murder. 

Vor. II. K Kk She 
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She alſo faid that one William Gibbs had "BI 
with her, by whom ſhe had ſent ten guineas to 
the two Alexanders before- mentioned, who ſhe 
ſaid were the men that were concerned with her; 
and ſhe continued to charge them with the guilt 

even after her cohdemnation. 
Soon after her commitment to Newnan: ſhe 
declared herſelf a dead woman, and it being the 


b owt opinion that ſhe would deſtroy herſelf, | 


e was ordered to be put into one of the cells, 
and a proper perſon was appointed as a guard on 
her. 


Being ſeized with violent fits, a ſurgeon was 


ſent for, as it was imagined ſhe had taken poiſon ; 


but he gave it as his opinion, that they aroſe from 


the conſciouſneſs of her guilt, and the terror of 
her approaching fare had cauſed the ag 


rural hurry of her ſpirits. 

When queſtions were aſked her, ſhe prevari- 
cated ſo much in her anſwers, and appeared with- 
al ſo extremely hardened, that little regard was 

aid to what ſhe ſaid. She would by no means 
ſuffer any of her acquaintance to ſee her ; but the 

two Alexanders and Mrs. Tracy n, taken, ſhe 
deſired to be confronted with them, ſaying, ſhe 
ſhould die with pleaſure now they were taken. 

They were accordingly ordered to be conduct- 
ed into her preſence; when ſhe eharged them in 
the boldeſt manner with the murder, cry ing out, 
Aye, theſe are the perſons that committed the 
* murder? Then turning to Mary Tracy, ſhe 
ſaid, „ You know this to be true; ſee what you - 
« have brought me to; it is through you, and 
« the two Alexanders, that I am brought to this 
« ſhame, and death muſt follow; vou all declared 
c you would do no murder; bur to my great 


5 * ſurprize, | found the contrary,” 
When 


1 5 1 


When ſhe was requeſted one day by ſome gen⸗ 
tlemen in the pteſs- yard, to make a full diſcovery 


of this bloody tranſaction; ſhe replied with great 


warinth, * After Jam laid in my grave, it will be 
found out.” They then enquired if ſhe was 
ſatisfied in her mind, and was reſolved not to 
make any further confeſſion: ſhe anſwered, © That 
„ as the was not concerned in the flirder; ſhe 
* hoped God would accept her lite as an atone- 
« ment for her manifold fins.” _ 

When brought to her trial the ſtrongeſt eir- 
cumſtantial proof appeared againſt her, from the 
evidence of Mr. Ketril, Mr. Gahagan, Mrs. 
Love, Mrs.. Oliphant, with- the two watchmen, 
and many other witneſſes ; ſo that not a perſon 
in the whole court entertained a doubt of her 
guilt. When called on for her defence, ſhe ſpoke 
to the following purport. 

Thar ſhe freely acknowledged her erimes were 
deſerving of death; but that ſhe was entirely in— 
nocent of the murder; ; that the robbery was con- 


trived by Mary Tracy and herſelf; that they met 


at Mr. Kerril's chambers, on the Sunday before 
the robbery was committed, he being from 
home; when the robbing Mrs. Duncomb was 
propoſed. That ſhe told Tracy ſhe could not de 
it by herfelf. © No.“ ſays Tracy, © There are 
„ the two Alexanders will help us.” That the 
next day ſhe had ſeventeen pounds ſent her from 
the country, which ſhe depoſited in Mr. Kerril's 


drawers. That they all met the Friday follow- 
ing in Cheapſide, when it was agreed to put; 


their ſcheme 1n execution on the following 
night. 

"That the next evening, between ſeven and 
eight, ſhe went to ſce Elizabeth Harriſon, who 
was ill; with whom ſhe ſtaid a ſhort time, and 
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then went to meet Mary Tracy and the two Alex: 
anders, who propoſed going about the robbery 


immediately, to which ſhe objected, as being too 


' ſoon. , Mary Tracy perſiſting, ſhe told her ſhe 
would go and fee, and accordingly went up ſtairs, 


and they followed her: that ſhe met the maid on 


the ſtairs, with a blue mug, going for milk to 


make a ſack-poflet, who enquired who thoſe peo- 
ple were that followed. She told her, they were 
going to Mr. Knight's. When gone, ſhe ſaid to 


Tracy, * Now do you and Tom Alexander go 


& down; I know the door is left a-jar, becauſe 
* the old maid is ill, and can't get up to let the 


& young maid in when ſhe comes back.“ That 


James Alexander then went in, and hid himfelf 


under the bed; that ſhe going down again, met 


the maid eoming up, who enquited if ſhe had 
ſpoke to Mrs. Betty : ſhe anſwered no, and going 


down, ſpoke with Tracy and Alexander : then 


went to her maſter's chambers, where 8 


about a quarter of an hour, ſhe went back, an 
found Tom Alexander and Tracy ſitting on Mrs. 


Duneomb's ſtairs. At twelve o'clock they heard 
Mr. Knight come in and ſhut his door, It being 


a very ſtormy night, there was nobody ſtirring 
except the watchinen when they cried the hour. 


About two another gentleman came to light 
his candle with the watchman, upon which ſhe 
removed farther up ſtairs. Soon after ſhe heard 


Mrs. Duncomb's door open; and James Alex- 


ander came out, and faid “ now is the time.“ 
Tracy and Tom Alexander then went in, the | 
waiting upon the ſtairs to watch. Between four 
and five they returned, one of them called to her 
ſoftly, © Hip! how ſhall I ſhut the door ?” She 
replied, „“ *tis a ſpring lock; pull it too, and it 


vill be faſt,” which they accordingly did. 


That 


That they then 1 ſharing the money 
upon the ſtairs, to which ſhe objected: they then 
went under the arch by Fig-tree-court ; and ſhe en- 


quired how much they had got; when they inform- 
ed her, that in the maid's purſe they found fifty 


guineas and ſome ſilver; in the drawers about 
one hundred pounds, excluſive of the tankard, 
money in the box, and other valuable things, 
amounting in the whole to about three hundred 
ounds. ENG 

That they then informed her that they had 
gagged the old lady and her maids. That ſhe 
received the tankard, a ſum of money and ſome 
linen for her ſhare, they reſerving a filver ſpoon, 
ring, and the remainder of the money to them- 
ſelves. That they next adviſed her to be very 
cautious to conceal the money under ground, 
and not to appear to poſſeſs any: and that they 

then appointed a meeting at Greenwich which 
was afterwards forgot. 

Her defence being ended, the jury withdrew for 
about a quarter of an hour, when they returned 
with a verdict of guilty. 

While under ſentence of Jnich ſhe ſeemed to 
feel all the horrors of guilt, and would frequently 
fall into violent fits which appeared to be attend» 
ed with agonies, expreflive off the utmoſt per- 

turbation of mind, In one of theſe fits, the 
keeper enquiring what was the matter, ſhe re- 
plied that ſhe was affected by being informed that 
the was to be executed amongſt all her acquaint- 
ance in Fleet-ſtreet, the thoughts of which 
were inſupportable. In anſwer to this the keeper 
told her“ that could not be the truth; as he 
© made her acquainted with the place where ſhe 
c was to die, on the dead warrant's comin 

« down; therefore it was not. PORN that it 


6c could 
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ec could have ſuch an effect on her at this time.“ 


He then, by the moſt forcible arguments, recom- 
mended her to make a full confeffion of her guilt, 


as the only means of quieting her conſcience ; 


but to this advice ſhe made no reply. 

About ten o'clock the ſame evening, ſhe called 
to a fellow- priſoner in the oppoſite cell, who 
was to die the next day; exhorting him to take 
comfort, and offering for him her prayers, which he 
begged her to do, and which ſhe accordingly did 
for a conſiderable time. After which, calling to 
him again, ſhe ſaid, „ Your time is ſhort as Belt 
as mine, and I wiſh I was to go with you : as 


cx to the ignominy of your fate, let not that trou- 


cc ble you: none but the vulgar will reflect either 
* on your friends or relations z good parents may 


have unhappy children, and pious children may 


« have unhappy parents; neither are anſwerable 
0 


„ 


for the other. As to the ſuddenneſs of our 
« death, conſider we have had time to prepare 


« for it, whereas many die ſo ſuddenly, that they 


& have not time to call for mercy.” 

The bell-man coming at the uſual time, he 
exhorted her to attend to what he ſaid, which ſhe 
accordingly did; and then throwing him a ſhil- 


ling, bid him call for a pint of wine., 


Notwithſtanding this unhappy woman attend- 
ed prayers very conſtantly during the time of her 
being in Newgate, there is great reaſon to imagine, 
from many circumſtances, that ſhe was brought 
up in the Roman Catholic religion; which ſuſpi- 


cion is confirmed by à letter ſhe received from a 


prieſt of that perſuaſion, a few days before ſhe 
ſuffered ; though tis certain, from the laſt actions 
of her life, that ſhe adhered to no principles 1 reli- 


Her 


E 


Her behaviour was far from ſincere, and ſhe 
generally. contradicted herſelf in whatever queſ- 
tions were aſked her; ſo that inſtead of preparing 
for that awful ſtate on which ſhe was then enter- 


ing, ſhe daily added to her other crimes the ſin 


of hypocriſy. \ 


On the morning of execution, ſhe appeared 
more compoſed than the had been for ſome time 
paſt, and ſeemed to join in prayers with the Or- 


dinary and another clergyman Who attended with 
much ſincerity. 


When in the cart ſhe wrung her hands and 
wept moſt bitterly. The accumulated guilt of 


the very enormous crimes ſhe had committed, 


ſeemed now to preſs heavily on her, and ſhe ap- 


peared almoſt. ready to fink under a load of af- 
fiction. 


Ar the place of excution ſhe behaved with the 


utmoſt devoutneſs and reſignation to the Divine 


will: but when the Ordinary in his prayers re- 
commended her ſoul to God, ſhe fainted, and 
with much difficulty recovered her ſcones. On 


the cart's driving off ſhe turned towards the Tem- 


ple crying out, © Oh my maſter! my maſter! I 
wiſh I could ſee bim; and then, caſting her eyes 
towards heaven, called upon Chriſt to receive her 
ſoul. 

| She was executed near Fetter-lane in F leet. 
ſtreet, on the 7th day of March, . 


It is hoped the melancholy fate ot this unhap- 


py young woman will ſerve as a warning to 
young people in general; and that they may 


learn this uleful leflon, © That in 1 ſtation 


« of life Pfovidence may think fit to place them 
« therewith to be content.“ Had fhe followed 


this excellent precept, ſhe might have lived to 


have been an ornament to her {ex ; notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing the low ſphere in which ſhe was placed at the 
time of her committing theſe moſt cruel murders. 

The natural abilities ſhe poſſeſſed, improved 
by a tolerable education, had formed her for an 
agreeable member of ſociety ;* but the, on the 
contrary, giving looſe to her moſt inordinate de- 
ſires, fell a victim to the injured laws of her 
country, which ſhe had violated by the moſt un- 
heard of crimes, attended with the moſt aggra- 
vating circumſtances. The unfortunate method 
ſhe took to gain one of the Alexanders as a huſ- 
band, involved them all in irretrievable ruin; as 
notwithſtanding i it was by many believed they were 
innocent of the horrid crimes with which ſhe 
charged them, no evidence of their guilt appear- 
ing; yet it left ſuch a ſtain in their charac- 
ters as could never be removed. 

Such. an abominable inſtance of cruefty (and 
that to thoſe of her own ſex) we hope will never' 
more ſtain the annals of hiſtory ! | 


Vary 88 TEE RA of the Life of Cantata 
oHN PorTEOUs, who was condemned for 
| Murder at Edinburgh, and hanged by the Mob. 


OHN PORTEOUS was the ſon of a poor 
man near Edinburgh, who after giving him 
a good education, bound him apprentice to a tay- 
lor, with whom, after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeſhip, he worked as a journeyman. 
Porteous was ſoon noticed by ſeveral reputable 
| gentlemen, as a young man of good addreſs and 
fine accompliſhments, and one whom they en- 
tertained a deſire to ſerve. 
* 


400 


It happened at this time that a gentleman who 


had been lord provoſt .of Edinburgh, growing 


tired of his miſtreſs, wiſhed to diſengage himſelf 


from her in a genteel manner: and knowing Por- 


teous to be very poor, he propoſed his taking her 
off his hands, by making her his wife, 

When the propoſition was firſt made to the la- 
dy, ſhe rejected it with much diſdain, thinking 
it a great degradation to match with a journey- 
man taylor; but on the gentleman's promiſing 


her a fortune of five hundred pounds, ſhe con- 


ſented, and they were married accordingly. 
Porteous now commenced maſter, and met 
with good ſucceſs for ſome time, but being much 
addicted to company, he neglected his bufineſs; by 
which means he loſt many of his cuſtomers. His 
wife, in-conſequence, was obliged to apply to her 
old friend the provoſt, to make ſome other provi- 
ſion for them. e Om 
In Edinburgh there are three companies of men, 
of twenty-five each, who are employed to keep 


the peace, and take up all offenders, whom they 


keep in cuſtody till examined by a magiſtrate. 
An officer is appointed to cach of theſe companies, 
whom they ſtile captain, with a ſalary of eighty 


pounds a year and a ſuit of ſcarlet uniform, which 


in that part of the world is reckoned very honour- 
able, 5 „ 

A vacancy happening by the death of one of 
theſe captains, the provoſt immediately appoint- 
ed his friend Porteous to fill up the place; and 
the latter being now advanced to honour, forgot 
all his former politeneſs, for which he was ſo 
much eſteemed when a tradeſman; and aſſumed 
all the conſequence of a man in authority. 
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| If a riot happened in the city, Porteous was ge- 
rierally made choice of by the magiſtrates to ſup- 
preſs it, he being a man of reſolute ſpirit, and un- 


| acquainted with fear. On theſe occaſions he 
would generally exceed the bounds of his com- 


miſſion, and would treat the delinquents with the 


_ utmoſt cruelty, by knocking them down with his 


muſquet, and frequently breaking legs and arms, 
If ſent to quell a diſturbanee in a houſe of ill 
fame, notwithſtanding he was a moſt abandoned 


debauchee himſelf, he would take pleaſure in 


expoſing the characters of all. thoſe he found 
there, thereby deſtroying the peace of many fa- 
milies : he would treat the unhappy proſtitutes 
with the greateft inhumanity, and even drag them 
to a priſon, though many of them had been ſe- 
duced by himſelf. . | 

Amongſt the many inſtances of cruelty he com- 
mitted, we ſhalt mention the following, becauſe 
it procured him the univerſal hatred of the peo- 


ple in that city. 


A vacancy happening in the lectureſhip of a 
neighbouring church, two young gentlemen were 
candidates; and having each an equal number of 
votes, the diſpute was refered to the prefbytery ; 
who declared in favour of Mr. Dawſon. The 
other candidate, Mr. Wotherſpoon, appealed to 
the ſynod, who reverſed the order of the preſby- 
tery. As the pariſhioners were much exaſperated, 
and a tumult being apprehended at the church 


on the day Mr. Wotherſpoon was to preach his 


firſt ſermon, Porteous was ordered there to keep 


the peace, but finding, on his arrrival, Mr, Daw- 


ſon had got poſſeſſion of the pulpit, he went up 
the ſteps without the leaſt ceremony, ſeized him 
by the collar and dragged him down like a thief. 
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In conſequence of the wounds he received at this | 


time, Mr, Dawſon died a few weeks after. 

Mr. Wotherſpoon coming in at the time of the 
affray, Mr. Dawſon's friends were ſo erraged, that 
they immediately fell on him, whom they beat in 
ſuch a terrible: manner, that he alſo died about 
the ſame time as Mr. Dawſon, _ 

Thus the lives of two amiable young gene- 
men were ſacrificed to the brutality of this inhu- 
man monſter. Many men, women, and children 
were alſo much wounded in the affray; yet this 
wretch eſcaped unpuniſhed: no notice being ta- 
ken of the many inſtances of his barbarity. 

Nothing gave more pleaſure to this fellow than 


his being employed to quell riots, which, to the 


diſgrace of the magiſtrates, he was too much en- 
couraged in. On theſe occaſions he never wanted 
an opportunity of exercifing his ſavage diſpoſi- 
tion. 

The condemnation and death of Porteous hap- 
pened i in the following moſt extraorgjnary man- 
ner. 

Smuggling was ſo much practiced in Scotland 
at that time that no laws could reſtrain it, The 
ſmugglers aſſembled in large bodies, ſo that the 
revenue-officers could not attack them withour 
endangering their lives. 

The moſt active perſon in ſtriving to fuppreſs 


theſe unlawful practices was Mr. Stark, coflector 


for the county of Fife, who being informed that 
one Andrew Wilſon had a large quantity of con- 
traband goods at his houſe, perſuaded a number of 
men to accompany him; and they ſeized the goods, 
and ſafely lodged them (as they thought) in the 
Cuſtom-Houſe : but Wilſon being a man of an en- 
terprizing ſpirit, and conceiving himſelf injured, 
went in company with one Robertſon, and ſome 

. more 
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more of his gang, to the Cuſtom-Houſe, when 
breaking open the doors, they recovered their 
goods, which they brought off in carts, in defi- 
ance of all oppoſition. 

Mr. Stark hearing thatſuch a difing inſult had 
been committed, diſpatched an account thereof 
to the barons of the exchequer, who immediately 
applying to the Lotd Juſtice Clark, his lordſhip 
iſſued his warrant to the ſheriff of F ife, com- 
manding him to aſſemble all the people in his ju- 
riſdiction to ſeize the delinquents and replace the 
goods. | 

In conſequence of the above order, many were 
apprehended, but all diſcharged again for want 
of evidence, except Wilſon and Robertſon, who 
were both found gnilty and ſentenced to die. 

A cuſtom prevailed in Scotland at that time of 
taking the condemned criminals to church every 
Sunday, under the care of three or four of the 
city guards, The above two criminals were ac- 
cordingly taken to one of the churches on the 
Sunday before they were to ſuffer; when juſt get- 
ting within the door, Wilſon (though handcuffed) 
aſſiſted in his companion's eſcape by ſeizing hold 
of one ſoldier with his teeth, and keeping the 
others from turning upon him, while he cried 
out to Robertſon to run. 

Robertſon accordingly took to his heels, and 
the ſtreets being crouded with people going to 
church, he paſſed uninterrupted, and got out at one 
of the city gates juſt as they were going to ſhut 
it: a cuftom conſtantly obſerved guru divine 


. 


The city being now alarmed, Porteous was im- 
mediately diſpatched in ſearch of him, but all in 
vain, Robertſon meeting with a friend who knock- 
ed off his handcuffs, and procured him a n 
an 
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and the ſame evening he got on board a veſſel at 
Dunbar, which landed him ſafe in Holland. 


We are informed that, in the year 1756, he 


was living, and kept a public-houſe with great 
credit, near the bridge at Rotterdam. 


On the following Wedneſday a 8 r gal- 


lows was erected in the graſs market, for the exe- 


cution of Wilſon, who was entered to be con- 


ducted there by fifty men under che command of 
Porteous. 


Porteous being apprehenſive an attempt would 


be made to reſcue the priſoner, repreſented to the 
provoſt the neceſſity there was for ſoldiers to be 
drawn up ready to preſerve the peace. On which, 


five companies of the Welch tuzileers, commanded 


by a mayor, were ordered to be in readineſs in the 
Lawn-Market, near the place of execution. 


No diſturbance ariſing, the priſoner finiſhed his 


devotions, aſcended the ladder, was turned off, 


and continued hanging the uſual time; at the ex- 
piration of which, the hangman going up the 
ladder to cut him down, a ſtone ſtruck him on 
the noſe and cauſed it to bleed. This ſtone was 
immediately followed by many others, at which 
Porteous was ſo much exaſperated, that he. in- 
ſtantly called out to his men, © Fire and be 
« damned; diſcharging his own piece at the 
ſame time and ſhooting a young man, who was 
apprentice to a confectioner, dead on the ſpot. 

Some of the ſoldiers more humanely fred over 
the heads of the people; but unfortunately killed 
two or three who were looking out at the win- 
dows. Others of the ſoldiers wantonly fired 
amongſt the feet of the mob, by which many were 


ſo diſabled as to be afterwards obliged to ſuffer 
e 


Por 


the 


E 

Porteous now endeavoured to draw of his men, 
as the mob grew exceedingly outrageous, throw- 
ing ſtones, with every thing elſe they could lay 
their hands on, and continuing to preſs on the 
ſoldiers; ' on which Porteous, with two of his 
men, turned about and fired, killing three more 
of the cople, which amounted to nine in the 
whole chat were left dead upon the ſpot; and 


many wounded. © © 


A ſerjeant was ſent by the major of the Welch 
fuzileers to enquire into the eauſe of the diſturb. 
ance, but the mob was ſo outrageous that he could 
gain no intelligence, Porteous being aſſiſted by 
the Welch fuzileers, at laſt conducted his men to 
the guard, when being ſent for by the provoſt, he 
paſſed a 1 . examination and was committed 0 

riſon in order to take his trial for murder. 

On the ſixth of July, 1736, the trial came on 


before the lords of juſticiary, previous to which 


Porteous made a judicial confeſſion that the peo- 
ple were killed as mentioned in the indictments; 
but pleaded ſelf-defence. His council then ſtared 
{towing point « of law to be determined by 
the judges, previous to the jury being charged 
wich the priſoner, 
« Whether a military officer with ſoldiers un- 


« Yer his command, being aſſaulted by the po- 


« pulace, ſhould fire, or order his men to fire, 
« was not acting confiſtent with the nature of 
« felf- defence, according to the laws of civilized 
& nations?” 

The council being ordered to plead to the queſ- 
tion by the court, they pronounced, as their opi- 
nion, „That if it was proved that captain Por- 


“ teous either fired a gun, or cauſed one or more 


« to be fired, by which any perſon or perſons was 
6 or were killed, and if the lh firing happened 
/ with» 
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et without orders from a magiſtrate properly au 
, thorized, then it would be murder in the eye 


« of the law.“ 


Thus the queſtion being decided againſt him, 


and the jury impanelled, forty- four witneſſes were 


examined for and againſt the proſecution. 


The priſoner being now called on for his de- 
fence, his council inſiſted that the magiſtrates had 


ordered him to ſupport the execution of Wilſon, 


and repel force by force, being apprehenſive of a 
reſcue; that powder and ball had been given them 


for the ſaid purpoſe, with orders to >) load their 


pieces. 
They inſiſted alſo, that he only meant to inti- 


midate the people by threats, and actually knock- 
ed down one of his own men for preſenting his 


piece; that finding the men would not obey or- 


ders, he drew off as many as he could; le he 


afterwards heard a firing in the rear, contrary to 
is orders. That in order to know who had fired, 
he would not ſuffer their paces to be cleaned, till | 


properly inſpected, and that he never attempted 
fo eſcape, though he had the greateſt opportuni- 
ty, and might have effected it with the utmoſt 
kaſe. 

They farther inſiſted that admitting ſome ex- 
ceſſes bad been committed, it could not amount 
to murder, as he was in the lawful diſcharge of 
his duty, and that it could not be * to be 
done with premeditated malice. 


In anſwer to this the counſel for _ crow ar- 


gued, that the truſt repoſed in the priſoner ceaſed 


when the execution was over; that he was then 
ho longer an officer employed for that purpoſe 
for which the fire-arms had been loaded, and 
that the reading the riot act only could juſtify 


their 
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| their firing, in caſe a reſcue had been actually at · 


tempted. „ 

The priſoner's council replied, chat the ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe duty it was to have read the act, 
had deſerted the ſoldiery, and took refuge in a 
houſe for their own ſecurity; and that it was hard 
for men to ſuffer themſelves to be knocked on 


the head when they had lawful weapons put 


into their hands to defend themſelves. 
The charge being delivered to the jury, they 
retired for a conſiderable time, when they brought 
him in guilty, and he received ſentence of death. 
The king being then at Hanover, and much in- 
tereſt being made to ſave the priſoner, the queen, 
by the advice of her council, granted a reſpite till 
his majeſty's return to England. The reſpite was 
only procured one week before his ſentence was 
to be put in execution, of which, when the po- 
pulace were informed, ſuch a ſcheme of revenge 

was meditated as is perhaps unprecedented. 
On the ſeventh of September, between nine 


and ten in the evening, a large body of men en- 


| tered the city of Edinburgh and ſeized the arms 
belonging to the guard; they then patrolled the 


ſtreets, crying out, © All thoſe who dare avenge 
« innocent blood, let them come here.” They 


then ſhut the gates, and placed guards at each. 
The main body of the mob, all diſguiſed, 
marched in the mean. time to the priſon ; when 


finding ſome difficulty in breaking open the door 


with hammers, they immediately ſet fire to it; 
taking great care that the flames ſhould not ſpread 
beyond their proper bounds.” The outer door was 
hardly conſumed before they ruſhed in, and or- 
_ dering the keeper to open the door of the cap- 
tain's apartment, cried out, . Where is my 13 

- 6% lain: 
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de lain Porteous?” He replied, “ Here I am: 
e What do you want with me?“ To which they 
anſwered, that they meant to hang him in the 
| Graſs-Market, the place where he had ſhed fo. 
much innocent blood. 

His expoſtulations were all in vain, they. ſeized 
him by the legs and arms and dragged him in- 
| ſtantly to the place of execution. 

On their arrival, they broke open a ſhop to 
find a rope ſuitable to their purpoſe, which they: 
immediately fixed round his neck, then throwing 
the other end over a dyer's pole, hoiſted him up; 
when he, endeavouring to ſave himſelf, fixed his 
hands between the halter and his neck, which be- 
ing obſerved by ſome of the mob, one of them 
ſtruck him with an axe, which obliging him to 
quit his hold, they ſoon put an end to his life. 
When they were ſatisfied he was dead, they im- 
mediately diſperſed to their ſeveral habitations, 
unmoleſted themſelves, and without moleſting 
any one elſe. 

On the news of this extraordinary affair being 
tranſmitted to London, a proclamation was iſſued 
with a reward of two hundred pounds to any one 
who would diſcover his accomplice; in conſe- 
quence of which ſome few were taken into cuſto- 
dy, but diſcharged for want of evidence. 52 

The magiſtrates of Edinburgh were ordered to 
London; and they were not only fined, but ren- 
dered incapable of Ging in a judicial N 
ever after. 

Thus ended the life of Captain john Porteons, 
a man poſſeſſed of ſuch great qualifications that, 
had they been properly applied, would have ren- 
dered him an ornament to his country, and made 
him exceedingly uſeful in a military * 
1 


0 
| 
| | 
| 
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To his uncommon ſpirit and invincible courage, 
was added a nobleneſs 6f ſoul, that would have 


done honour to the greateſt hero of antiquity. 


But when advanced to power he became intoxi- 
cated with pride, and inſtead of being the admi- 
tation of, he became deſpiſed and hated by his 


fellow- citizens. The fate of this unhappy man, 


it is hoped, will be a caution to thoſe in power 


not to abuſe it; but, by an impartial diſttribu- 
tion of juſtice, render themſelves worthy mem- 


bers of ſociety. 5 
He was hanged at Edinburgh, September 5th. 
1736. 


- 
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1 he uncommon Caſe of Joun TOTTERDALE, who 
was hanged for the Murder of his Wife. 


FIN\HI1sS malefactor, who was a native of North 


1 Currey, in Somerſetſhire, after having been 
employed in the buſineſs of agriculture, came to 
London about the time that he had arrived at the 
years of maturity, and lived in ſeveral families as 


a ſervant, maintaining always a reſpectable cha- 
racter. 3 


Having ſaved fome money in ſervice, he mar- 
ried, and took a public-houſe in the pariſh of St. 
John, Weſtminſter, where he perpetrated the 
crime which coſt him his life. | | 

Coming home one evening, ſomewhat intoxi- 
cated, he ſat down to drink with two women who 
were in a room with his wife. Mrs. Totterdale 
quitting the room, her huſband ſoon followed 
ker, with a knife and fork. in his hand; ſoon 58 

5 which 


1 78 1 


which the cry of murder was heard; when Daniel 


Brown, who lodged in the houſe, running up 
ſtairs, ſaw Totterdale ſtamp on his wife two or 
three times, as ſhe lay on the floor. 

On this Brown ſeized the knife and fork which 
Totterdale till held in his hand, and having got 
the woman into another room, ſhe locked it, and 
he perſuaded the huſband to go down ftairs. 

Soon afterwards, Totterdale's paſſion encreaſ- 
ing, he procured a key, with which he opened 
the door, when his wife was ſetting at the foot of 
a bed, with the curtains drawn to hide her; 2 
that he did not at firſt obſerve where ſhe was ; 
which Brown waved his hand, intimating that ſhe 
ſhould retire; but ſhe did not, being either afraid, 
or unable to move; and the huſband diſcovering 
her, a few words paſſed between them, when he 


kicked her, catched hold of her feet, dragged her 
off the bed, and threw her down about ſeven of 


the ſtairs, where ſhe lay ſenſeleſs. 
Terrified at this fight, Brown ran into his own 


room, where he ſtaid three or four minutes, and 


then going down the ſtairs, found that Totter- 
dale had dragged his wife into a room, and faſt- 
ened the door: but Brown heard her ſay, « For 
« Chriſt's ſake, Johnny! — Johnny, tor Chriſt's 
5 ſake don't kill me!” Mr, Brown then went 
out, but found the woman dead when he rex 
turned, at the end of about an haur and a half, 
The huſband was now taken into cuſtody, and 
the body of the deceaſed being examined by a ſur- 
geon, he found that nine af her ribs were brake, 
and that her right arm was ſtabbed into the joint 
to the depth af four inches, 
Totterdale being committed to the Gatehouſe, 
was viſited by his wife's fiſter, who ſaid to him, 


5 Q John! John! how could yau be fo barba- 
Mm 2 as 6 rous 
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cc rous as to murder your poor wife?” In anſwer 


to which he ſaid ““ The devil overpowered me—] 


« was puſhed on by the devil, both to begin and 


A 


& finiſh the deed—T cannot, recal or undo what I 


& have done; but | wiſh I could bring back my 


& poor, unhappy, unprepared wite from the grave 
c“ again.“ 


Some of his acquaintance aſking him why he 


did not attempt to make his eſcape after he 1 


committed the murder, he replied that he had an 


intention of ſo doing, but as he was going out of 


the room he imagined he heard a voice ſaying, 
& John, John, ſtay—What have you done? You 
c cannot go off:“ which ſuppoſed words deprived 
him of all poſhbility of effecting his eſcape. 
Being brought to his trial at the Old Bailey, 
the evidence againſt him was ſo clear that the jury 
did not heſitate to find him guilty, in conſequence 
of which he was ſentenced to die. 

After conviction he declared that he had no 
fear of the diſgraceful death that awaited him, 


and that he would willingly ſuffer any degree of 


torture, as an atonement for the crime of which 
he had been guilty. 

On being told that his name was included in 
the warrant for execution, he replied, © The 


„Lord's will be done; I am ready to die, I am 
« willing to die; only I beg of God that I may 


c not (though | deſerve it) die an eternal death; 
« and though I am cut off from this world for 
« my heinous offences, yet I hope it is not im- 
c poſſible that I ſhould live for ever in a better 


cc ſtate. I have been guilty of the unnatural 


cc murder of my poor wife: the Lord be more 


cc merciful to me than I was to her, or elſe I pe- 
% riſh,” He added, that he hoped thoſe who 


had received injuries from him would forgive 
| him; 


1 
bim; as he freely forgave thoſe by whom he had 
been injured. 

Totterdale found a generous friend in Mr. 
Paul, a brewer, who had ſerved him with beer 
while in trade: for when in priſon he ſupplied 
him with the neceſſaries of life. He likewiſe pro- 
vided for his two children, and took care to ſee 
the unhappy man buried by the fide of his wife, 
agreeable to an earneſt requeſt he made in a let- 
ter written the day before his execution, 

The behaviour of this wretched man after con- 
viction, and at the place of his death, was de- 
cent, devout, and reſigned, in a high degree. He 
appeared to be a ſincere penitent; and admoniſhed 
others not to indulge that violence of paſſion 
which had ended in his deſtruction. 

He was executed at Tyburn, on the 5th of Oc- 
tober. 1737. | 

There 1s ſomething very ſtriking in the caſe of 

this malefactor. The murder appears to have 
been unprovoked; and the horrors of his con- 
ſcience after committing it, exhibit a dreadful 
picture of the conſequences reſulting from ſo 
enormous a crime, 
We ſee that the terrors of his mind were ſuch, 
that words which he could only ſuppoſe to have 
heard, were ſufficient to nail him to the ſpot; ſo 
that he was utterly unable to effect an eſcape. 

Conſcience is a juſt, but a ſevere monitor! When 
perſons are tempted to be guilty of any crime, 
they ſhould ſeriouſly weigh what may be the con- 
ſequences of it: and this very reflection would 
prevent the commiſſion of more than half the 
crimes that are perpetrated. It is want of re- 
flection, and the blind indulgence of paſſion, that 
leads us into thoſe errors that always end in re- 
morſe, and frequently in deſtruction. 

£6 Totter- 


1 

Totterdale appears to have been a fincere pe. 
nitent for the crime that he had committed; and 
we ought to hope that he found mercy with the 
All-Merciful I But the better way is, never to 
be guilty of ſuch offences as muſt burden the con- 
ſcience to ſuch a degree, as ta call for deep re- 
pentance ! 

We have all of us enough to repent of: but 
we have one plain path before us; ane undeviat- 
ing rule by which we may ſecure our peace of 
mind, Let us then, remember to « Do juſtice, 
& love mercy, and WALK HUMBLY WITH Gor!” 


— 


The extraordinary Lives and Tranſactions of 
RichaRD COYLE, and JoHN RICHARDSON, wha 
were executed for the Murder of Captain BEy- 
 JAMIN HARTLEY, | 8 

T: a ſeſfions of admiralty held at the Old 

Bailey, the priſoners were indicted for the 
murder of Benjamin Hartley, on the high ſeas, 
twenty leagues diſtant from Padras in Turkey, 
the particulars of which murder will appear in 
the courſe of the following narrative. 

RicyuarD CovyLE was a native of Devonſhire, | 
and born near Exeter. His parents having given 
him ſuch an education as was proper to qualify 
him for a maritime life, he was apprenticed ro 
the maſter of a trading veſſel, and ſerved his time 
with reputation to himſelf and ſatisfaction to his 
employer. 

When his time was expired he made ſeveral 
voyages in ſhips of war, and likewiſe ſerved on 
board ſeveral merchantmen; and he had alſo been 
maſter of a ſhip for ſeventeen years, generally ſail- 
; | ing 
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ing from; and returning to the port of Losden; ; 
and during this period he maintained an unex- 
ceptionable character: but meeting with ſome 
misfortunes, he ſerved as a mate on board other 
ſhips, and at length ſailed with Captain Hartley 
in a ſhip bound to the Levant; and while in this 
ſtation became acquainted with Richardſon, a 
ſharer in his crime. 

Jonx RICHARDSON was the ſon of a goldſmith 
at New-York, and having been kept to ſchool 
till he was fourteen years old, was then put un- 
der the care of his brother, who was a cooper; 
but not liking that buſineſs, he ſailed on board a 
merchant-ſhip commanded by his name-lake, 
Captain Richardſon. 

After one voyage, he ſerved five years to a car- 
penter z but having made an illicit connection 
with his maſter's daughter, who became preg- 
nant, he quitted his ſervice, and entered on board 
a ſhip bound to Jamaica; but on his arrival there 
he was impreſſed, put on board a man of war, and 
brought to England. 

The ſhip's crew being paid at Chatham, he 
came to London, took lodgings in Horſly-down, 
and ſoon ſpent all his money. On this he entered 
as boatſwain on board a veſſel bound to the Bal- 
tick; but being weary of his ſituation, he ſoon 
quitted his ſtation, having firſt concerted arid exe- 
cuted the following ſcheme of fraud. 
 _ Knowing that there was a merchant in the coun- 

try with whom the captain had dealings, he went 
to a tavern and wrote a letter, as from the cap- 
tain, defiring that the merchant would ſend him 
an hundred Trix-dollars. This letter he carried 
himſelf, and-received the money from the mer- 


chant, who faid he had more at the captain's ſer- 
vice if it was wanted, 


Being 
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K poſſeſſed of this ſum, he, the next day, 
embarked on board a Dutch veſſel Bound to Am- 
ſterdam; and ſoon after his arrival connected 
himſelf with a woman whoſe huſband was ſailed 


as a mate of a Dutch Eaſt India ſhip. With this 


woman he cohabited about eight months, when 
ſhe told him that it would be neceſſary for him to 
decamp, as ſhe daily expected her huſband to re- 
turn from his voyage. 


Richardſon agreed to depart, but firſt der 


mined to rob her; and having perſuaded her to 
go to the play, he took her to a tavern afterwards, 
where he plied her with liquor till ſhe was per- 


fectly intoxicated. This being done, he attended 
her home, and having got her to bed, and found 


her faſt aſleep, he took the keys out of her pock- 


et, and unlocking the warehouſe, ſtole India 
goods to the amount of two hundred pounds, 
which he conveyed to a lodging he had taken to 
receive them. He then replaced the keys, but 
finding ſome that were ſmaller, he with thoſe 


opened her drawers, and took out fixty pounds. 


Some years after this he ſaw this woman at Am- 
ſterdam, but ſhe made no complaint of the rob- 


bery; by which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 


that ſhe was afraid her huſband might ſuſpect her 
former illicit connection. 

Having put his ſtolen goods on board one of 
the Rotterdam boats, he ſailed for that place, 
where he found the captain of a veſſel bound to 
New-England, with whom he ſailed at the expt- 
ration of four days. 

On their arrival at Boſton, Aieberdton went to 
ſettle about fifty miles up the country, in expecta- 
tion that the property he poſſeſſed might procure 


him a wife of ſome fortune. Having taken his 


lodg- 


191 


lodgings at a farmer's, he depoſited his goods in 
a kind of warehouſe. 

It being now near the Chriſtmas holidays, many 
of the country people ſolicited that he would keep 
the feſtival with them. His offers were ſo nu- 
merous that he ſcarce knew how to determine; 
but at length accepted the invitation of a Mr, 
Brown, to which he was influenced by his havin 
three daughters, and four maid-ſervants, all — 
them very agreeable young women. __ 

Richardſon made preſents of India handker- 
chiets to all the girls, and ſo far ingratiated him- 
ſelf into their favour that in a ſhort time all of 
them were pregnant. But before. this circum- 
ſtance was diſcovered, there happened to be a 


wedding to which the daughter of a juſtice of the 


peace was invited as a bride-maid, and Richard- 
{on as a bride-man, „„ 
Our adventurer, ſoon becoming intimate with 
the young lady, perſuaded her to go and fee his 
lodgings and warehouſe, and offered to make her 
a preſent of any piece of goods which ſhe might 
deem worth her acceprance. At length ſhe fixed 
on a piece of chintz, and carried it home with 
her. Y | | 
Two days afterwards Richardſon wrote to her, 
and her anſwer being ſuch as flattered his wiſhes, 
he likewiſe wrote to her father, requeſting his 
permiſhon to pay his addreſſes to the daughter, 
The old gentleman readily admitted his viſits, 


and, at the end of three months gave his conſent. 


that the young people ſhould be united in wed- 
lock. 


country, it is the cuſtom to publiſh the banns 
three ſucceſſive Sundays in the church. On the 
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There being no licences for marriage in that 


1 7] 1 
firſt day no objection was made: hut on the ſe- 
cond Sunday all the girls from the houſe where he 
had ſpent his Chriſtmas made their appearance, 
to forbid the banns, each of them declaring that 
ſhe was with child by the intended huſband. 

Hereupon Richardſon flipped out of the 
church, leaving the people aſtoniſhed ar the fin- 
gularity of the circumſtance; but he had reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that it would not be long before he 
ſhould hear from the father of the young lady; 
whom he had already ſeduced, 

In a few days he received a letter from the old 
gentleman, begging that he would decline his 
viſits, as his conduct furniſhed a ſubject of con- 
verſation for the whole country; and with this 
requeſt Richardſon very chearfully complied ; 
but in about four months he was ſent for, when 
the juſtice offered him 3ool. currency, to take his 
daughter as a wife. He ſeemed to heſitate at 
firſt; but at length conſenting, the young lady 
and he went to a village at the diſtance of forty 
miles, where the banns were regularly publiſhed, 
and the marriage took place, before the other 
parties were apprized of it. 

However, in a little time after the wedding, 
he was arreſted by the friends of the girls whom 
he had debauched, in order to compel him to 
give ſecurity for the maintenance of the future 
children ; on which his father-in-law engaged 
that he ſhould not abſcond, and paid him his 
wife's fortune, 

Having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the money, 
and being ſick of his new connęction, he told 
his wife and her relations that not being fond of 
a country life, he would go to New-York, and 
build him a ſhip, and would return at the expi- 
ration of three months. The family having no 

ſul- 
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ſuſpicion of his intentions, took leave of him 
with every mark of affection; but he never went 
near them any more. 

Having previouſly ſent his effects to Boſton; he 
went to that place, where he ſoon ſpent his mo- 

ney among the worſt kind of company; and no 
perſon being willing to truſt him, he was reduced 
to great diſtreſs It now became neceſſary that 
he thould work for his bread; and being tolerably 
well ſkilled in ſhip-building; he got employment 
under a maſter-builder, who was a Quaker, wha 
treated him with the greateſt indulgence. 

The Quaker was an elderly man, who had a 
young wite with whom Richardſon wiſhed to be 
better acquainted; on which he one day quitted 
his work, and went home to the houſe ; but he 
had but juſt arrived there when he was followed 
by the old man who came in ſearch of him, and 
found him talking to his wife. The Quaker 
aſked him what buſineſs he had there, and why 
he did not keep at his work: Richardſon replied 
that he only came home for an augur: to which 
the Quaker ſaid, * Ah! friend John, I do not 
i much like thee : my wife knows nothing of 
„ thy tools, and I fear thou hadſt ſome evil 
e thoughts in thy head. ' 

Hereupon Richardſon went back to his work, 
without making any reply; but ſoon afterwards 
demanded his wages. The Quaker heſitated to 
pay him; hinting that he was apprehenſive that 
his wife had paid him already: on which Rich- 
Ardſon ſaid he would ſue him for the debt, and 
defired him to conſider that if he made ſuch an 
excuſe in open court, he would be diſgraced 
through the countty. 

On this the Quaker paid his demand, but 
abſolutely forbad him ever to come within his 
Nen 2 houſe 


houſe again; and Richardſon promiſed to obey, 
and intended to have complied with the in— 
junction. 

About eight days afterwards the old gentleman 
having ſome buſineſs up the country to purchaſe 
timber, deſired his young wife to accompany him, 
to prevent any ill conſequences that might ariſe 
in his abſence. To avoid this journey the lady 
feigned an indiſpoſition, and took to her bed. 

The huſband had not been long gone before 
Richardſon, meeting the maid-ſervant in the 
ſtreet, aſked after the health of her miſtreſs, who, 
the girl ſaid wanted to ſee him; and he promiſed 
to wait upon her about nine in the evening. 

Punctual to his engagement, he attended the 
lady, and renewed his viſits to her till the return 
of the huſband was apprehended, when he broke 
open a cheſt, and ſtole about ſeventy pounds, 
and immediately agreed with captain Jones for 
his paſſage to Philadelphia, 

W hen he arrived at the laſt mentioned place he 
took lodgings at the houſe of a widow who had 
two daughters; and, paying his addrefles to the 

mother, he was 0 ſucceſsful, that for four 
months, while he continued there, he acted as if 
he had been maſter of the houſe. 

After his intimacy with the mother had con- 
tinued ſome time, he became attached to one of 
the daughters; and on a Sunday, when the reſt 
of the family was abfent, found an opportunity 
of being alone with her ; but the mother return- 
ing at "this juncture, interrupted their converla- 
tion, and expreſſed her anger in the moſt violent 
terms. 

Nor was this all; for when ſhe was alone with 
the offender ſhe ſev erely reproached him; but he 
made his peace by — an uncommon 2 

| tach⸗- 
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tachment to her; yet within a month ſhe found 
him taking equal freedoms with her other daugh- 
ter. Incenſed at this, ſhe became outrageous, 
and told him that the conſequence of his connec- 
tion with the other girl was that the was already 
pregnant. Richardſon now quarrelled in his 
turn, and told her that if her daughter was breed- 
ing ſhe muſt procure her a huſband, for he would 
have nothing to do with her. 

At length, when the old woman's bade 
were in ſome degree calmed, he repreſented to 
her the impoſſibility of his marrying both her 
daughters; but ſaid that if ſhe would procure a 
huſband for one of them, he would take the 
other. 

The old lady ſoon procured a young fellow to 


marry one of her daughters, and then the mother 


conſtantly teized Richardſon to wed the other, 
which he ſteadily refuſed to do, unleſs ſhe would 
advance him a ſum of money. She heſitated for 


ſome time; but at length ſaid ſhe would give him 


a hundred pounds, and half her plate ; on which 


he conſented, and the marriage was ſolemnized: 


but he had no ſooner poffeſſed himſelf of this lit- 
tle fortune than he embarked on board a ſhip 
bound for South-Carolina. 

Within a month after his arrival in this colony 
he became acquainted with one captain Roberts, 
with whom he failed as mate and carpenter to 


Jamaica, and during the voyage was treated in 


the moſt friendly manner. The buſineſs at Ja— 


maica being diſpatched, they returned to Ca- 


rolina. 


The owner of the ſhip living 2bout ten thiles: 
up the country, and the winter advancing, the 
captain fixed on Richardſon as a proper perſon to 
Leep on board, and take care of the veſſel. This 


he 
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be did for fome time, till about a week befots 
Chriſtmas, when he was invited to an entertain- 


ment to be given on occaſion of the birth-day of 


his owner's only daughter. 

A moderate ſhate of {kill in finging and dancing 
recommended Richardſon to the notice of the 
company, and in particular to that of the young 
lady, by which he hoped to profit on à future 
occaſion. 

In the following month it happened that a 


wedding was to be celebrated at the houſe of a 
friend of the owner, on which occafion Richards 
fon was ſent for, and when he appeared, the 


young lady welcomed him, wiſhing that he 


would oblige the company with a dance: to 
which he replied, that he ſhould be happy to 
oblige the company in genetal, and her in pars 
ticular. 


Richardſon being a partner with the young 
lady during the dancing at the wedding, begged 


leave to conduct her home; and when the cere- 
monies of the wedding were ended he had the hon- 


our to attend her to her abode. When they had got 
into the midſt of a thick wood, he pretended to 


be ill, and faid he muſt get off his horſe, and ſit 
down - on the ground, She likewiſe diſmounted, 


and they walked together under the ſhade of a 
cheſnut-tree, where they remained till the ap- 


proach of evening, when he conducted her home, 


after having received very convincing proofs of 
her kindneſs. 

Going to his ſhip for that night, he went to 
her father's houſe on the following day; and 
found an opportunity of ſpeaking to her, when 
he entreated her to admit of his occaſional viſits; 


but ſhe ſaid there were ſo many negro ſervants 


about the houſe, that it would be impoſſible. On 


this 
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this he ſaid he would conduct her to the ſhip 
when the family were aſleep, and the girl fooliſh- 
1y conſenting to this propoſal, the-intrigue was 
carried on for a fortnight, when ſhe became ſo 
apprehenſive of a diſcovery that ſhe would go no 
longer. 

But the lovers being uneaſy aſunder, they 
bribed an old female negro, who conſtantly let 
Richardſon into the young lady's chamber when 
the reſt of the family were retired ta reſt. . . 

At length the mother diſcovered that her 
daughter was with child, and charged her to de- 
clare who was the father, on which ſhe confeſſed 
that it was Richardſon. The mother acquainting 
her huſband with the circumſtance, the old gen- 
tleman ſent for Richardſon to ſupper, and after 
rallying him on his praweſs, told him that he 
muſt marry and ſupport his daughter. Richard» 
fon ſaid it was out of his power to ſupport her; 
but the father promiſing his alkſtance, the mar- 
riage took place. 

Soon afterwards the old gentleman gave his 

ſon-in-law the ſhip, and a good cargo, as a mar- 
riage portion, and Richardſon embarked, on a 
trading voyage, to Barbadoes : but he had not 
been manv days at ſea when a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
in which he loſt his veflel and cargo, and he and 
his crew were obliged to take to the boat to ſave 
their lives. 

After driving ſome days at ſea, they were 
taken up by a veſſel which carried them to St. 
Kirt's, where Richardſon ſoon met with a cap- 
tain Jones, who told him that the wife he had 
married in Penſylvania had died of a broken 
heart. This circumſtance, added to that of the 
loſs of his ſhip, drove him diſtracted; ſo that he 
was confined to his chamber for four months. 

On 


190 


On his recovery he went mate with the captain 
who had carried him to St. Kitts ; but quitting 
this ſtation in about five months, he ſailed to An- 
tigua, where a young gentleman who happened 
to be in company with Richardſon, was ſo de- 


lighted with bis {kill in dancing a hornpipe, that 


he invited him to his father's houſe, where he 


was entertained for a fortnight with the utmoſt 


hoſpitality, 


One day, as he was rambling with the young 


gentleman, to take a view of ſome of the planta- 
tions, Richardſon ſtopped on a ſudden, and put- 
ting his hand to his pocket, pretended to have 
loſt his purſe, containing twenty piſtoles. The 
young gentleman told him there was more mo- 


ney in Antigua, “ True, (ſaid Richardion) but 


c ] am a ſtranger here; I am a Creolian from 
« Meovis.”—To this the other aſked, © Do you 
e belong to the Richardſons at Meovis I know 
e their character well.” 

Our adventurer knowing that the governor of 
Meovis was named Richardſon, had the confi- 
dence to declare that he was his ſon; on which 
the other exclaimed, © You his ſon, and want 
« money in Antigua ! No, no; only draw a bill 
« upon your father, and I will engage that my 
« father ſhall help you to the money. 

The project of raiſing money in this manner 
delighted Richardſon, whom the young gentle- 
man introduced to his father, who was no ſooner 
acquainted with the pretended loſs, than he ex- 
prefled a willingneſs to ſupply him with a hun- 
dred piſtoles, on which he drew a bill on his ſup- 
poſed father for the above-mentioned ſum, and 
received the money. 

About a week afterwards he wrote a letter to 
his imputed father, informing him how ge- 

nerouſly 
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nerouſiy he had been treated by his friends in 
Antigua, and ſubſeribed himſelf his dutiful ſon. 
This letter he entruſted to the care of a perſon in 
whom he could confide, with ſtrict orders not to 
deliver it; and when as much time had elapſed 
as might warrant the expectation of an anſwer, 
he employed the mate of a ſhip to write a letter 
to the old gentleman, as from his ſuppoſed fa- 
ther, thanking him for his civilities to his ſon. 

The gentleman was greatly pleaſed at the re- 

ceipt of this letter, which he ſaid contained more 
compliments than his conduct had deſerved : and 
he told Richardſon that he might have any far- 
ther ſum of money that he wanted. On this our 
adventurer, who was determined to take every 
advantage of the ctedulity of his new acquaint- 
ance, drew another bill for @ hundred piſtoles, 
and ſoon afterwards decamped, 

He now embarked on board a veſſel bound to 
Jamaica, and, on his arrival at Port. Royal, pur- 
_ chaſed a variety of goods of a Jew merchant, 

which, with other goods that the Jew gave him 
credit for, he ſhipped on board a ſhip for Car- 
thagena, where he diſpoſed of them; but never 
went back to diſcharge his debt to the Jew, 

From eee fe ſailed to Vera Cruz, and 
thence to England, where he took lodgings with 
one Thomas Ballard, who kept a public-houſe at 
Chatham. Now it happened that Ballard had a 
brother, who, having gone abroad many years be- 
fore, had never been heard of. Richardſon 
bearing a great reſemblance to this brother, the 
publican conceived a ſtrong idea that he was the 
ſame, and aſked him if his name was not Ballard. 
At firſt he anſwered in the negative ; but finding 
the warm prepoſſeſſion of the other, and expect- 
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ing to make ſome advantage of his credulity, he 
at length acknowledged that he was his brother. 

Richardſon now lived in a ſumptuous manner, 
and without any expence, and Ballard way never 
more uneaſy than when any one doubted of the 
reality of the relationſhip : at length Ballard told 
Richardſon that their two fiſters were living at 
Sittingbourne ;z and perſuaded him to go with 
him on a viſit to them. Richardſon readily a- 
greed ; but the two ſiſters had no recollection of 
the brother ; however, Ballard perſuaded them 
that he was the real brother who had been ſo | 
long abſent; on which 5 rejoicings were 
made on account of his ſafe arrival in his native 
country. 8 „ 

After a week of feſtivity it became neceſſary 
for Ballard to return to his buſineſs at Chatham; 
but the ſiſters, unwilling to part with their newly- 
found brother, perſuaded him to remain a while 
at Sittingbourne, and told him that their mother, 
who had been extremely fond of him, had left 
him twenty pounds, and the mare on which ſhe 
| uſed to ride; and in a ſhort time he received the 
legacies, CEL 8 

During his reſidence with his preſumptive 
fiſters he became acquainted with Anne and Sa- 
rah Knolding, and finding that their relations 

were deceaſed, and that Anne was left guardian 
to her ſiſter, he paid his addreſſes to the former, 
who was weak enough to truſt him with her mo- 
ney, bonds, writings, and the deeds of her eſtate, 
Hereupon he immediately went to Chatham, 
where he mortgaged the eſtate for zool. and 
thence went to Graveſend, where he ſhipped him- 

ſelf on board a veſſel bound to Venice. 
On his arrival in that place he hired a houſe, 
and lived unemployed till he had ſpent the greater 


part 


1 
part of his money, when he ſold off his effects, 
and went to Ancona, where he became acquaint- 
ed with captain Benjamin Hartley, who had come 
thither with a lading of pilchards, and on board 
whoſe ſhip was Richard Coyle, the other offend- 
er mentioned in this narrative. 15 

Mr. Hartley being in want of a carpenter, 
Richardſon agreed to ſerve him in that capacity; 
and the ſhip eile on a voyage to Turkey, where 
the captain took in a lading of corn, and failed 
for Leghorn, On the firſt night of this voyage, 


Coyle, who was chief mate, came on the deck to 


Richardſon, and aſked him if he would be con- 
_ cerned in a ſecret plot, to murder the captain, 
and ſeize the veſſel. Richardſon at firſt heſitated ; 
but at length agreed to take his ſhare in the vil- 
lainy. 8 


captain's cabin about midnight, with an inten- 
tion of murdering him; but getting from them, 
he ran up the ſhrouds, whither he was followed 
by Richardſon, and a ſeaman named Larſon. 
The captain deſcended too quick for them, and 
as ſoon as he gained the deck, Coyle attempted 
to ſhoot him with a blunderbuſs, which miſſi 
fire,, Mr. Hartley wreſted it from his hands, and 
threw it into the ſea. $1 | 
This being done, Coyle and ſome other of the 
ſailors threw the captain overboard, but as he hung 
by the ſhip's fide, Coyle gave him ſeveral blows 
which rather ſtunned him; but as he did not let 
go his hold, Richardſon ſeized an axe, with 
which he ſtruck him ſo forcibly that he dropped 
into the ſea. | | 


Coyle now affumed the command of the ſhip, 


and Richardſon being appointed mate, they ſail- 
ed towards the iſland of Malta, where they in- 
O Oo 2 tended 


The plan being concerted, they went to the 
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tended to have refitted: but ſome of the &rew ob- 
jecting to the putting in there, they agreed to go 
to Minorca, When they came oppoſite Cape 
Cona on the coaſt of Barbary, the weather be. 
came ſo foul that they were compelled to lay too 
for ſeveral days, after which they determined to 
fail for Foviniano, an iſland under the dominion 
of Spain. 

When they arrived at this place they ſent on 
ſhore for water and freſh proviſions ; but as they 
had come from Turkey, and could not produce 

letters of health, it was not poſſible for them to 
procure what they wanted. 

It had been a practice with the pirates to keep 
wafch alternately, in company with ſome boys 
who were on board; but during the night while 
they lay at anchor off this place, two of the men 
"deſtined to watch fell aſleep; on which two of the 
boys hauled up a boat, and went on ſhore, where 
they informed the Evvernor of what had paſſed 
On board. | 

One of the pirates who ſhould hive watched 
being awaked, he ran and called Richardſon, 
whom he informed that the boys were gone; on 
which Richardſon ſaid it was time for them to be 
gone likewiſe; on which they hauled up the 
long-boat without loſs of time, and putting on 

board her ſuch things as would be immediately 

neceſſary, they ſet ſail, in the hope of making 
Their eſcape, 
In the interim the governor ſent down a party 
of ſoldiers to take care of the ſhip, and prevent 
the eſcape of the pirates; but it being very dark, 
they could not diſcern the veſſel, though ſhe lay 
very near the ſhore: but when they heard the 
motion of the oars, they fired at the pirates, who 
all eſcaped unwounded. S121 


Steer- 


„ - 
Steering towards Tunis, they ſtopped at a 
ſmall iſland called Maritime, where they diverted 
themſelves with killing of rabbits: for though 
the place is apparently little more than a barren 
rock, yet it ſo abounds with theſe animals that a 
man may eaſily kill a thouſand in a day. 
Leaving this place, they ſtopped rele miles 
ſhort of Tunis, where Richatdſon was appre- 
hended, and carried before the governor, who 
_ aſking whence he came, he told him that he was 


coaſt of Sardinia, he was neceſſitated to take to 


his long-boat, and had been driven thither by 
diſtreſs of weather. 


This ſtory being credited, the governor ſeem- 


ed concerned for the fate of him and his com- 
panions, and recommended them to the houſe of 
an Italian, where they might be accommodated ; 
and in the mean time ſent to the Engliſh conſul, 
to inform him that his countrymen were in diſtreſs. 

When they had been about a fortnight at this 
place Richardſon ſold the long-boat, and having 
divided the produce among his companions, he 
went to Tunis, to be examined by the Engliſh 
conſul, to whom he told the ſame ſtory that he 
had previouſly told to the governor : on which 
the conſul ordered him to make a formal proteſt 
thereof for the benefit of the owners, and their 
own ſecurity. 

Hereupon the conſul ſupplied him with mo- 
ney, which he ſhared with his companions. 
Coyle kept himſelf continually drunk with the 
money he had received; and during his intoxica- 
tion ſpoke ſo freely of their tranſactions, that he 
was taken into cuſtody by order of the conſul, 


and ſent to England: and Richardſon would have 


been apprehended, but being upon his guard, 


and 


maſter 05 a veſſel which having been loſt off the 
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and learning what had happened to his com- 
panion, he embarked on board a ſhip bound for 
Tripoly, where he atrived in ſafety, 

At this place he drew a bill on an Engliſh 
merchant at Leghorn, by which he obtained 
twenty pounds, and then embarking for the iſland 
of Malta, he failed from thence to Saragoſſa, in 
the iſland of Sicily, whence going to Meſſina, he 
was known by a gentleman who had lived at An- 
cona, and remembering his engaging in the ſer- 
vice of captain Hartly, had him apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of the murder. 

He remained in priſon at Meſſina nine months; 
on which he wrote a petition to the king of 
Naples, ſetting forth that he had been a ſervant 
to his father, and praying the royal orders for 
his releaſe. In conſequence of this petition the 
governor of Meſſina was commanded to ſet him 
at liberty, on which he travelled to Rome, and 
thence to Civita Vecchia, where he hoped to get 
employment on board the Pope's gallies, in con- 
ſequence of his having turned Roman Catholic. 
While he was at Civita Vecchia he became 
known to captain Blomet, who invited him, with 
other company, on board his ſhip; and when 
the company were gone the captain ſhewed him 
a letter, in which he was deſcribed as one of the 
murderers of captain Hartley. Richardſon de- 
nied the charge ; but the captain calling down 
ſome hands, he was put in irons, and fent to 
_ Leghorn, whence he was tranſmitted to Liſbon, 
where he remained three months, and being then 
put on board the packet-boat, and brought to 
Falmouth, he was conveyed to London; and 
being lodged firſt in the Marſhalſea, was removed 
to Newgate, and being tried at the Old-Bailey, 

1 receiv- 


1 
received ſentence of death, as did likewiſe oye, 
for the murder of captain Hartley, 

After conviction Coyle acknowledged the equi- 
ty of the ſentence againſt him, and in ſome let- 
ters to his friends confeffed his penitence for the 
crime of which he had been guilty, and his teadi- 
neſs to yield his life as an Atonement for his of- 
fences. 

With reſpe& to Richardſon, he Sunwell re- 
gardleſs of the dreadtul fate that awaited him; 
and having lived a life of vice and diffiparion, 
appeared altogether indifferent to the manner itt 
which that life ſhould end. 

The above- mentioned malefactors were duaged 
at Execution- Seck, on the 25th of January, 
1 
Wich regard to Coyle we do not hear that he 
had been guilty of any notorious crime but that 
for which he ſuffered; but the life of Richard- 
ſon was ſuch a continued ſcene of irregularity, 
deception, fraud, and vice, as 1s almoſt une- 
qualled, His treachery to the many, unhappy 
women of whom he pretended to be enamoured 
was alone deſerving of the fate which finally fell 
to his lot. 

His conduct reſpecting theſe ſhould afford 
a hint of caution to young women to be on 
their guard againſt the inſidious artifices of men: 
while his behaviour from the firſt embarking in 
life to his final exit, ſhould teach every one who 

reads the narrative of his life, that the utmoſt 
artifice will fail to ſupply the place of honeſty z 
and that the man of abandoned principles, while 
he thinks he is travelling the high road of plea- 


ſure, is but ſeeking the croſs-path which leads to 
deſtruction, 


Nothing, 
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Nothing i is fo eaſy, ſo. pleaſant, ſo ſatisfactory 


as the diſcharge of our duty: and on the con- 


trary, nothing produces ſuch anxiety, ſuch un- 
eaſineſs, and perturbation of mind, as a wilful 
perſeverance in the paths of vice. This con- 
ſideration ought to influence us, if our crimes 
had reference only to the preſent ſtate of exiſt- 
ence: but when we confider that there is an 
eternity of happineſs or miſery to enſue, it is 
ſomething more than the extravagance of folly, 
ſomething worſe than madneſs to ſeek, by our vices, 
while in this ſtate of probation, to render ours 
ſelves unhappy for eternal ages. We ſhould re- 
member that 
Juſt as a tree cut down, that fell 
To north, or ſouthward, there it lies; | 
80 man departs to heaven or hell, 
Fix'd in the ſtate nn He dies. 
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was hanged for a Highway Robbery. 


H1S offender was a native of the pariſh of 
Clerkenwell, where his father carried on a 
conſiderable trade as a diſtiller, Having been 
liberally educated, he was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker in Leadexhalt ſtreet, where he had ſerved 
but a ſhort time when he learnt from the jour ney- 


men the practice of ſcraping gold from the in- 


fides of watch - caſes; which he ſold, and diſſi- 
pated the produce in acts of extravagance. 
His maſter dying at the end of four years, and 
bis miſtreſs 1 buſineſs, he was turned 

over 


1 
dver to another maſter, with whom he differed 
before he had been with him a quarter of a year, 
and went to live with one Mr. Stanbridge of 
Clerkenwell, who engaged to procure him his 
freedom at the expiration of the term for which 
he was originally apprenticed. 

He had not been long in the ſervice of Stan- 
bridge before he connected himſelf with a num- 
ber of young pickpockets, with whom he uſed to 
go out of an evening, and ſteal watches, ſwords, 
hats, and any thing they could lay their hands on, 
which they depoſited with one Williams, in 
Hanging-Sword-Alley, Fleet- Street, who diſpoſed 
of the effects, and 3 the booty with the young 
thieves. 

Udall's uber was 8 of his living in an 
Irregular manner; but had no idea that he had 
proceeded to ſuch lengths as to become a robber. 
However, to reclaim him from his evil courſes, 
he took a houſe for him, and put him into buſi- 
neſs in a very reputable way. 

One of Udall's companions was a youth named 
Raby, who having ſerved his time to a barber, 
his friends likewiſe put him into buſineſs, and for 
ſome months the young fellows appeared to at- 
tend the duties of their reſpective profeſſions; but 
they had not quitted their old connections; for 
they uſed to go almoſt every night to Drury- 
Lane, to a houſe of ill fame, which was kept by 
a woman named Bird. 

In this place they aſſociated with ſeveral young 
fellows of abandoned character, who taught them 
the arts of gaming; ſo that in a ſhort time Udall 
quitted his buſineſs, though he had a great proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs in trade. Being in poſſeſſion of a 


number of watches belonging to his cuſfomers, he 
Vol. II. 4 | P P | | {old 
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ſold them to a Jew, and appropriated the produce 
to the purpoſes of his own extravagance, 

Having diſſipated all his money, his aſſociates 
hinted to him that, as he was acquainted with a 
number of watch-makers, he might eaſily take up 
work in the name of his late maſter, and ſell the 
articles for his own emolument. He followed 
this pernicious advice, and was for ſome time a 
gainer by the project. 
He had likewiſe another artifice by which he 
* frequently obtained money. He would ſell 
| | watches which he declared to be worth five or fix 
guineas each; but take only half the money, till 
the purchaſers were convinced of their goodneſs; 
and as he knew that theſe watches would not go 
well, they were always returned to be rectified; 
on which he ſold them to other people, and the 
original purchaſers were defrauded. 

At length Udall and Raby agreed to com- 
mence highwaymen, and in conſequence thereof 
committed a number of robberies in and near Ep- 
ping-Foreſt, Finchley-Common, &c. one of which 
was attended with a circumſtance of unuſual bar- 
barity. 2 ens 

Theſe aſſociates in wickedneſs having ſtopped 
the St. Alban's coach, robbed the paſſengers of 
about five pounds, and immediately put ſpurs to 

their horſes: but they had not rode far before 
Udall ſaid that a lady in the coach had a remark- 
. ably fine ring on her finger. On this Raby rode 
| back, and the lady being unwilling to part with 
the ring, the remorſeleſs villain drew a knife, and 
: cut off her finger for the ſake of the paltry prize. 
This horrid action being perpetrated, they rode 
= to Hampſtead, ani having robbed ſome other 
people the fame evening, they haſtened to Drury- 
Lane, where they divided the ſpoil, 
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Theſe companions in vice had another ſcheme 

which was frequently ſucceſsful. When the com- 
pany was coming out of the theatres, one of them 
would accoſt a, lady or gentleman, pretending to 
know the party; and in the interim the other ſel- 
dom failed of making prize of a watch. 
As Udall was walking one evening under the 
piazza of Covent-Garden, he was accoſted by an 
old man of genteel appearance, who enquiring 
what trade he was, he pretended to be a country- 
man come to ſee London; on which the other 
invited him to a tavern to drink; and Udall gave 
a hint to his companions to follow him, in ex- 
pectation of obtaining a booty. | 

The others waited at the door, while Udall. 
diſcovered that his new acquaintance was a de- 
yotee to the moſt unnatural of all paſſions; on 
which he invited him to take a walk into Lin- 
_ coln's-Inn-Fields; and when they came to a dead 
wall the whole gang attacked the old wretch, and 
then threw him into a ditch &, after having rob- 
bed him of a gold watch and twelve guineas: a 
_ Juſt, though very inadequate, puniſhment for the 

crime of which he would have been guilty. 

It was a common practice with Udall to go to 
the ſhops of goldſmiths, and under the pretence 
of buying gold rings, he would ſteal them, and 
leave braſs rings in the ſhew-glaſs; and he was ſo 
dextrous in this kind of bby that he was ſcarce 
ever detected, 

On one occaſion Udall and two of his accom- 

plices, named Baker and Wager, ſtopped a coach 
Pp 2 on 
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* At this period Lincoln's-Inn-Fields was a very ruinous 
place; but has been brought into its preſent elegant ſtate in 
conſequence of a — act of parliament. 
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en the road to Uxbridge. A guard being be. 
hind the coach with a blunder bust, Baker ek, 
ened him with inſtant death if he did not throw 
it away; and the man obeyed, Wager and 
Udall guarded the coachman and poſtillion while 
Baker robbed the company; but this was no; 
fooner done than the guard produced a herſe- 
piſtol, with which he fired at Udall, and brought 
him to the ground; on which Baker ſhot the 


guard, fo that he inſtantly expired. 


Udall was conveyed to a farm-houſe near Ux- 
bridge by his accomplices, and lay there fix weeks 
before he recovered : but foon afterwards they 
killed the perſon who guarded another coach as 


it was going over Turnham Green. 


In a ſhort time after the commiſſion of this 
atrocious crime Udall knocked down a young wo- 
man in Fenchurch-Street, whom he robbed of a 
eloak, a handkerchief, and her pocket, which 
eontained only a few halfpence. 

Udall's father, diſtreſſed at his ſon's proceed- 


ing, and wiſhing to fave him from an ignomi- 


nious fate, procured him to be arreſted and lodged 
in the Compter, hoping that when his compa- 


nions were diſpoſed of by the operation of the law, 


he might be out of future danger : but it hap- 
pened that Ramſey, one of his old aſſociates, was 


confined in the ſame priſon at the ſame time; 


which coming to the knowledge of Udall's father, | 
he got his ſon releaſed, 


anner being enlarged ſoon iſterwands, they 


met at an alehouſe, and having reſolved to go on 


the high-way, they went to a livery ſtable at 
London-Wall, where they hired horſes, and go- 
ing on the Stratford road, procured a conſiderable 


booty 1 in money and watches, trom the paſſengers 
in ſeveral coaches. 


Udall 


„„ 

Udall kept company with 'a woman named 
Margaret Youny, who had likewiſe lived with 
ſeveral other men. Being one day diſtreffed for 
eaſh, he robbed this woman of five gold rings, in 
conſequence of which ſhe had him apprehended 
by a judge's warrant, and he was lodged in the 
houſe of a tipſtaff; Mrs. Young ſwearing that the 
rings were the property of another man with 
Fee 

During Udalls confinement the ſuppoſed own- 
er of the rings offered to decline the proſecution, 
if he would enter into a bond never again to live 
with Mrs. Young : but as he rejected this offer, 
an order was made for his commitment to the 
King's Bench: but he and another priſoner ef- 
fe&ed their eſcape from the houſe of the tipſtaff, 
by forcing the keys from the maid-ſervant. 

Not long after this adventure, Udall and ſome 
of his affociates robbed a phyfician in the Strand, 
for which they were all of them apprehended; 
but Udall became an evidence againft his accom- 
| phces by which he eſcaped the fate which he 

ad io Trequentty mented: nn nn 

Soon after Udall had thus obtained his liberty 
he caſually mer with Margaret Young, in com- 
pany with the preſumptive owner of the rings 
above-mentioned, who threatened to arreſt Udall 
| for the value of them, unlefs he would give him 
a note for four pounds. Udall complying with 

this demand, and being unable to pay the note 
when it became due, was arreſted, and ſtandin 
trial, was caſt, and ordered to diſcharge dock 
debt and coſts. 

' Udall's relations, who had been put to great 
expence on his account, refuſed to pay this debt, 
ſo that he became a priſoner in the Marfhalfea ; 
but ſome of his acquaintance having furniſhed 


| him 


1 | 
him with ſaws and ropes, he made his eſcape, in 
company with another priſoner, named Man 
and while they were eſcaping a neighbour would 
have ſtopped them, but that they threatened his 
life with the moſt dreadful imprecations. 

After this adventure Udall went to ſee his re- 
lations, and promiſed them that he would go te 
Holland, if they would only ſupply him with 
money to pay for his paſſage. This they readily. 
did, and promiſed to remit him a ſum ence a year 
towards his ſupport, on the condition of his con- 
tinuing abroad: but he had no ſooner poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the preſent caſh, than he went to a 
houſe of ill fame in Charter-Houſe-Lane, where 
he ſpent the whole money. 

Being thus impoveriſhed, he and his "ng 
prifoner, Man, agreed to go on the high-way ; 
and the woman of the houſe having furniſhed 
them with piſtols, they rode beyond Edmonton, 
where they robbed four ladies in a coach, and re- 
turning to London, ſpent their ill- gotten gains in 
Charter-Houſe-Lane. 

On the following day they took three gold 
watches, five pounds, and ſome ſilver, from the 
paſſengers in a waggon on the weſtern road, near 
Brentford; and ſoon afterwards they robbed twa 
gentlemen near Epping-Foreſt; on their return 
from which expedition Udall fell from his horſe, 
and was ſo bruized as to be obliged to keep his 

bed for ſeveral days. 

When his health was ſomewhat re-eſtabliſhed, 
and his money expended, they went again on the 
road; and having ſupped at the caſtle at Hollo- 
way, they robbed three gentlemen near Iſlington, 
and ſpent their money at their old place of reſort 
in Charter-Houſe-Lane. 

About 
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About this time information was given to the 
keeper of the Marſhalſea Priſon of the place of 
their reſort; on which he ſent a number of men 
to take them into cuſtody ;z but juſt as they were 
entering at the door, our adventurers, having no- 
tice of -their approach, eſcaped over the roof of 
the houſe. - 

The runners of the priſon being diſappointed 
in getting poſſeſſion of the men, took into cuſtody 
the miſtreſs of the houſe and her ſervant; but 
theſe were ſoon afterwards diſmiſſed, on their en- 
gaging to aſſiſt in the apprehenſion of the priſon- 
breakers, 

Some days afterwards: when Man and Udall 
were ſtrolling in the neighbourhood of vr; ants 
in ſearch of prey, they met their old landlady, i 

company with two of the runners of the Marſhal. 
ſea; on which the robbers produced piſtols, and 
vowed vengeance againſt the firſt perſon who 
ſhould moleſt them, The woman ſaid that they 
had nothing to fear, for there was no intention of 
injuring them, and perſuaded them to walk in 
company as far as Pancras, to drink at a public- 
houſe. 

Having continued drinking ſome time, one 
of the men ſpoke privately to Udall, and made 
him the offer of his liberty if he would aſſiſt in 
apprehending his companion who had been con- 
fined for a large debt. 

Udall ſaid he was unwilling that Man ſhould 
be taken while in his company, leſt he ſhould 
be deemed treacherous to his truſt ; but he would 
leave him as ſoon as they reached London, when 
the others might take him into cuſtody. This, 
however, was only a trick of Udall's; for when 
he got into the fields he privately communicated 
what had paſſed to Man, and both of them turn- 


ing 
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ing round at the ſame inſtant, preſented piſtols, 
and threatened immediate deſtruction to the othet 
parties unleſs they xetired ; which they thought 
It prudent to do for their own ſecurity, | 
be accomplices now committed ſeveral rob« 
beries in the neighbourhood of Epping-Foreſt y 
and Udall having one night left his horſe at a 
public-houſe on the foreſt, went to Man's lodg- 
ings in an abſolute ſtate of intoxication. While 
he was in this ſituation Man went out, and lock- 
ed the door, on the pretence of care that the men 
from the Marſhalſca ſhould not apprehend his 
companion: but he immediately delivered him- 
Klf into cuſtody, and gave the key to the runners, 
who entering the houſe, ſeized Udall in bed, and 
conveyed them both to their former apartments. 
Man now ſeriouſly reflected on his fituation 
and being apprehenfive that he might be ſeen by 
Jome perſon who would charge him with a capital 
. he begged to be conducted to a magiſ- 
trate, before whom he was admitted an evidence 
againſt his companion, on a charge of his baving 
committed ſeveral robberies on the high-way. 

Hereupon Udall was committed to Newgate, 
and being tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, he was convicted, principally on the evi- 
dence of Man, and received ſen: :nce of death. 
Alfter conviction he ſeemed at once to give up 
all hopes of life ; conſcious that his offences were 
fo numerous and fo aggravated that he had no 

reaſon to expect an extenſion of the royal mercy 
in his favour, 
He acknowledged that, Goa the time when he 
was firſt apprenticed, he had been a total ſtranget 
to common honeſty ; and that his father had paid 
and expended above four hundred pounds in 
fruitleſs endeayouts tg ſave him from ruin. 


This 
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This malefactor was executed at Tyburn, on 
the 14th of March, 1738, in the 22d year of his 
Ehe keeping of bad company appears to have 
been one great cauſe of Udall's deſtruction, as it 
has been that of thouſands beſides. There is not 
a doctrine in the whole ſyſtem of religion or mo- 
rality, more worthy of being impreſſed on the 
minds of youth than that which inculcates the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping good company, The mind is 
as neceſſarily influenced by the ideas of thoſe 
with whom we aſſociate, as a ſtream of fair water 
is diſcoloured by that of a fouler ſtream running 
ihto it. 955 He FT 
Hence, then, let young people-learn, that on 
the choice of their company much of their pre- 
ſent and future happineſs may depend; and that 
one day ſpent in the practice of religion and vir- 
tue, will afford more ſolid ſatisfaction than an 
age of vice. Fed 
It is only by doing our duty that we can ex- 
pect to be happy; and it is only by a. departure 
from it that we have any reaſon to dread a conti- 
| nuance of miſery, either in this world or the next. 
God is ever gracious; and thoſe who obey his 
divine will need not entettain the leaſt doubt of 
being ſheltered under his Almighty protection. 
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Narrative of the Lives of Joux Toox and Ep- 
WARD BLASTOCK, who were hanged for having 
comfnitted a Robbery on the High- Way. 


H parents of Joan Toon were reſpectable 
inhabitants of Shoreditch, who having be- 
Rowed on him a liberal education, apprenticed 
r ˙¹rO M * him? 
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him to a capital ironmonger who had married his 


ſiſter: but not being happy in this fſtuation, his 


father ſent him to ſea at the expiration of three 
years. 

After two voyages to Barbadoes he grew tired 
of the life of a ſeaman, which he quitted to live 
with his uncle, who was a carman, and in whoſe 
ſervice he behaved ſo unexceptionably, that on 
the death of the uncle, which happened ſoon af- 
terwards, he took poſſeſſion of four hundred 
pounds, which his relation had bequeathed him 
as the reward of his good conduct. 

Scon after becoming poſſeſſed of this money, 
he married the ſiſter of Edward Blaſtock, and be- 
gan to live in a moſt extravagant manner. When 


he had diſſipated half his little fortune, Blaſtock 


propoſed that they ſhould go into Yorkſhire, and 
embark in public buſineſs, 
This propoſal being accepted they took an inn 


at Sheffield, the place of Blaſtock's birth: but 
both the landlords being better calculated to ſpend 
than to get money, Toon ſoon found his circum- 


ſtances embarraſſed, 

Thus ſituated, he refleRted on Blaſtock for ad- 
viſing him to take the inn; and the other recri- 
minated, by recounting the faults of Toon. In 
conſequence of this diſſention, Blaſtock brought 
his wife to London, whither Toon and his wife 


ſoon {o!lowed, after ſelling off their effects. 


Toon, who was now totally reduced, met his 
own elder brother one day in Cheapſide. This 


brother, who was a dyer in Shoreditch, took lit- 


tle notice of the other; but as Toon imagined he 


Was going out jor the day, he went to his houſe, 


and met with his wife, who entreated him to ſtay 
dinner, to which he conſented, and in the mean 
time he went to ice the men at work; and finding 
one 


{ $07 } 


one among them of genteel appearance, whom he 
learnt was his brother's book-keeper, he became 
extremely enraged that his brother ſhould employ 
a ſtranger in this ſtation in preference to himſelf, 
at a time that he was in circumſtances of diſtreſs. 

In this agitation of mind he returned into-the 
| houſe, and while his ſiſter- in- law was gone into 
another room, he ſtole a ſmall quantity of filver 
plate, and decamped: and having ſoon ſpent the 
produce of this theft, he determined on the dan- 
gerous and fatal reſource of the high-way. 

His firſt expedition was to Epping- Foreſt, 
where he waited a long time in expectation of a 
booty, and at length obſerving a coach come 
from Lord Caſtlemain's ſeat, he uſed the moſt 
dreadful imprecations to compel the coachman to 
ſtop, and robbed two ladies of near three paunds, 
with a girdle-buckle, and an etwee-cale, 

He now imagined that he had got a valuable 
prize; but he at length pawned the buckle and 
etwee for twelve ſhillings, finding that the latter 
- was baſe metal, though he had miſtaken it for 
gold; and the former was ſet with chryſtal ſtones 
inſtead of diamonds, as they had appeared to his 
- ens 
"He ſoon ſpent his ill-gatten treaſure, and go- 
Ing again on the high-way, ſtopped and robbed 
ſeveral perſons, among whom was a gentleman 
named Currier, who earneſtly exhorted him to 
decline his preſent courſe of lite, not only from 
the immorality, but the danger of it. The rob- 
ber thanked the gentleman for his advice, but 
ſaid that he had no occaſion for it, as he was ſuf - 
ficiently apprized of his danger, but he muſt 
have his money, on pain of inſtant death ; and 
having robbed him of three guineas, he decamped 
with the utmoſt expedition. 
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| One of his next robberies was an Epping 
Foreſt, where he diſpoſſeſſed a gentleman of his 
money and a gold watch, which he left in the 
hands of a receiver of ſtolen goods, to diſpoſe of 
to the beſt advantage: but the watch being of va- 
lue, and in high eſtimation with the owner, he 
advertiſed it, with a reward of eight guineas; on 
which the receiver delivered it, and took the mo- 
ney, but gave Toon only ſeven of them, pre- 
tending that was all he could obtain. 

Toon, not having read the advertiſement, was 
1gnorant of the trick that had been put upon him; 
but being ſome days afterwards upon Epping- 
Foreft, and having in vain waited ſome time for a 
booty, he went to the Green Man by Lord Caſtle- 
main's houſe, where he heard one of his lord- 
ſhip's footmen recounting the particulars of the 
robbery, and ſaying that the watch had been re- 
covered on giving eight guineas for it. 

This circumſtance determined Toon never to 
lodge any of his future booties in the hands of this 
man. But it will now be proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the other malefactor, whoſe Rory makes 
a part of this narrative, 

EpwarD BLASTOCK was a native of Sheffield, 
in Yorkſhire, and having been well equcated, 
was apprenticed in London, to a peruke-maker in 
the Temple: and his maſter dying when he had 
ſerved about five years, his miſtreſs declined trade, 
and gave the young fellow his indentures, on the 
repreſentation of the gentlemen of the law, that 
they wiſhed him, rather than any other, to ſuc- 
cced her late huſband. 

But the rent of the houſe being high, Blaſtsck 
was afraid to enter on buſineſs ſo early in life, as 
he was at that time only eighteen years of age: 
on which he took two rooms in White-Friars, 

where 
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| where he began to practice in his profeſſion, and 
met with great ſucceſs. 

Coming by this means into the poſſeſſion of mo- 
ney before he knew the value of it, he attached 
himſelf to the faſhionable. pleaſures of the town, 
by which he ſoon incurred more debts than he 
could diſcharge; fo that he was obliged to de- 
cline bufineſs, and have recourſe to the profeſſion 
of a ſtrolling player; refuſing to accept of a va- 
luable place which was offered him by a gentle- 
man of the Temple, | . 
Scon afterwards Blaſtock married, had ſeveral 
children, and being reduced to great diſtreſs, 
Went into Yorkſhire with Toon, as hath been al- 
ready mentioned. | 

On his return from Yorkſhire he again engaged 
in the profeſſion of a ſtrolling player, and, after 
ſome time, caſually meeting with Toon, the late 
ter repreſenfed the advantages to be made by the 
life of a highwayman, and wiſhed him to embark 
in that buſineſs; which he declined on the double 
ſcare of its danger and immorality. 

Not long after this refuſal Blaſtock was ſeized 
with an indiſpoſition, which threatened his life, 
and confined him fo long that his wife was obliged 
to pawn almoſt all her effects for his ſupport; and 
being viſited by Toon during this illneſs, the lat- 
ter repreſented to him how eaſy it was to obtain 
a2 genteel ſupport, by having recourſe to the high- 

wav. 

Blaſtock had no ſooner recovered his health, 
than, depreſſed by want, he yielded to the dan- 
gerous ſolicitation, and went with his accomplice 
to Epping-Foreſt, where they ſtopped the chariot 
of a gentleman, whom they robbed of a few ſhil- 
daes and a pocket-piece, and thenjcame to Lon- 

an. | 
On 
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On the following day they went again towards 
the foreſt; but, in croſfing Hackney-Marſh, 
Toon's horſe ſunk into a ſlough, where he conti- 
nued for ſo long a time that they found it impoſſi- 
ble to atchieve any profitable adventure for that 


night. 


Thus diſappointed, they returned to London, 
and on the 25th of February following ſet out on 
another expedition, which proved to be their laſt 
of the kind. While Toon was loading his piſtols 
he was prepoſſeſſed with the idea that his fate was 
ſpeedily approaching; nevertheleſs he reſolved to 
run every hazard : on which they rode as far as 
Muſwell-Hill, where they ſtopped a gentleman 


named Seabroke, and demanded his money. 


The gentleman gave them eighteen ſhillings, 
ſaying it was all he had, and adding, God 
ct bleſs you, gentlemen, you are welcome to it.“ 
Toon then demanded his watch, which Mr. Sea- 
broke delivered, ne bimſelf again in the 


ſame words. 


This robbery being committed, they galloped 


hard towards Highgate, and their horſes being 
_ almoſt tired, Blaſtock, ſtung with the guilt of his 
conſcience, looked frequently behind him, in ap- 


prehenfion that he was purſued; and ſo ſtrong 
was this terror of his mind, that both of them 


agreed to quit their horſes, and make their eſcape. 


They now ran through a farm-yard, and taking 


the back road which leads from Highgate to 
Hampſtead, they got to London on foot; and 
Blaſtock now declared his determination never ta 


embark in ſuch another project, while he congra- 
tulated himſelf on his narrow eſcape. 

They now took a ſolemn oath that, if either of 
them ſhould be apprehended, neither would im- 


lak 
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laſt robbery being ſold for two guineas, Blaſtock - 
received his ſhare, and went to join a company of 

ſtrolling players at Chatham 

The ſtolen watch being advertiſed, the pur- 
chaſer carried it to Mr. Seabroke, telling him 
that he knew Toon, and would aſſiſt in taking 
him into cuſtody; the conſequence of which was 
that- the offender was lodged in e on the 
fame day. 

Toon kept his oath in declining to give any 
information againſt his accomplice ; but Blaſtock 
having __ to go with the players to a greater 
diſtance from London than Chatham, returned to 
town to bid his wife and children adieu. 
When he arrived, which was about midnight, 
his wife and her fiſter were in bed; and the form- 
er having opened the door, he was informed that 
Toon was in cuſtody, and adviſed to ſeek his 
ſafety by an immediate flight. 

This advice, however, he did not take; and in 
the morning Toon's wife deſtred he would ſtay 
while ſhe viſited her huſband, declaring that ſhe 
would not mention his having returned to Lon» 
don 

On her return from this viſit ſhe wept much, 
and expreſſed her wiſhe: for the approach of 
night, that he might retire in ſafety. In the 
evening, while ſupper was providing, ſhe went 
out, under pretence of a viſit to her huſband, but 
inſtead thereof ſhe went to Toon's brother, Who 
taking her before a magiſtrate, ſome peace: officers 
were ſent to take Blaſtock into cuſtod . 

Mrs. Toon directed the officers to the room 
where Blaſtock was, in company with two men of 
his acquaintance, who were advifing him on the. 
emergency of his affairs. Blaſtock ſuſpecting 
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forme fout play, concealed himſelf in a cloſet ; and 


when the officers came in they firſt ſeized one, 
and then the other of the perſons preſent ; but 
were ſoon convinced that neither of them was the 
party they were in ſearch of. e 

On this the officers made a ſtricter ſearch, and 
finding Blaſtock in the cloſet, took him into cuf. 
tody, Having taken leave of his wife and chil- 


dren, they carried him before a magiſtrate, who 


aſked him if he had not a worſe coat than that 
which he then wore. Blaſtock owned that he had, 
and actually ſent for it; and it was kept to be 
roduced in evidence againſt him. 
While the officers were conveying him to New. 


gate, in a coach, they told him that Mrs. Toon 


ad given the information againſt him; at which 
he was ſo ſhocked that it was ſome time before he 
could recover his recollection, being abſolutely 


inſenſible when he was lodged in priſon, 


Theſe malefactors being tried at the next Seſ- 
fions at the Old Bailey, were capitally convicted, 


and received ſentence of death; and, after con- 
viction, were confined in the ſame cell: but be- 


ing unhappy. together, from their mutual recri- 


minations of each other, the keeper eauſed them 


to be ſeparated, | . 

Toon behaved more penitently than malefac- 
tors uſually do; and Blaſtock exhibited an un- 
common inſtance of unfeigned penitence and con- 


trition. | 


They were executed at Tyburn, on the 26th as 
May, 1738, after having embraced each other at 


the place of their death, and Blaſtock had deli- 


vered the following ſpeech to the ſurrounding 


- multitude. 


cc Dear 


843 I 
&« Dear Friends, 


I Do not come here to excuſe myſelf, although 

I have been firſt led into the crime for which I 
ſuffer, and then baſely betrayed ;* no, I am ſen- 
ſible of my guilt, nor ſhould I have made the 
world acquainted with this barbarous treatment, 
that I have met with, even from a near relation, 
had it not been with a view of preventing the 
ruin of many young perſons. 

Let my fate be an example to them, and never 
let any man in trade, think himſelf above his bu- 
ſineſs, nor deſpiſe the offers of thoſe who would 
ſerve him. Let them purchaſe wiſdom at my 
coſt, and never let ſlip any opportunity, that bids 
fair to be of the leaſt advantage to them; for ex- 
perience tells me, that had I done, as I now ad- 
viſe you, I had never come to this end, 

The next thing is, never to truſt your life i in 
the hands of a near relation; for money will make 
thoſe who pretend to be your neareſt friends, 
your moſt bitter enemies. Never be perſuaded to 
do any thing you may be ſorry for afterwards, nor 
believe the moſt ſolemn oaths, for there 15 no 
truth in imprecations; rather take a man's word, 
for thoſe that will ſwear will lie. Not but that, 
believe there are ſome in the world, who would 
ſuffer the worſt of deaths, rather than | betray the 
truſt repoſed in them. 

What I have here declared, as I am a dying 
man, [I proteſt before God, is true ; and here be- 
fore God and the world, 1 freely forgive thoſe | 
who betrayed me, an die in Nee with. all 


mankind. 
I implore the 8 of tha God, who 


— 


has promiſed pardon and forgiveneſs, to all thoſe 
Vor. II. 2 | who 
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who ſincerely repent; and I hope I have done my 
beſt endeavours while in priſon, to make m 
peace with a juſtly offended God: I hope the mo- 
ment ] leave this troubleſome world my ſoul will 
be received into eternal happineſs, through the 
Merits of Jeſus Chriſt. 

I conclude with my prayers for the welfare of 
my poor unhappy wife and children, who are 
now reduced 'to miſery ; and taking a long fare- 
well of the world, I commit my „pirit into the 
hands of him who gave me being.“ | 

The moſt reinarkable circumſtance obſervable 
in the lives of the above-mentioned malefactors, 
is the ſtings of conſcience by which they were 
reſpectively agitated, 

When oon was loading his piſtols to go on 
his laſt expedition, he was impelled to think 
that the fatal hour was near approaching : and 
Blaſtock's looking behind him, after the robbery 
was committed, and being in terror of purſuers, 
when no one purſued, paints, in a moſt forcible 
manner, the horror arifing from conſcious guilt. 
Who can read thefe particulars of their ſtory 
without being ſtruck with an idea of the odiouſ- 
neſs of vice, and the comparative beauty of vir- 
tue ? The former will be always a torment to 
thoſe who purſue tt : the latter an ine xhauſtible 
ſource of pleaſure to its admirers ! 


Narrative of the Life of Jouzyn Jonxsox, who 


was hanged for privately ſtealing, When he 
was near ſixty Years of Age. 


H1S offender was the ſon of poor parents 
who lived in the Old-Jewry, and his edu- 
cation 
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kation being totally neglected, he kept bad com- 

pany almoſt from his infancy, and becoming a 

pickpocket, while yet a child, he continued that 
ractice till he was above twenty years of age. 

Ne then took to a new mode of defraud. He 
uſed to meet porters and errand boys in the 
ſtreets, and, by a variety of falſe pretences, get 
poſſeſſion of the goods entruſted to their care. 
For one of thoſe offences he was taken into cuſ- 
tody, and tried at the Old Bailey, where he was 

acquitted in defect of evidence. 
Having thus obtained his liberty, he had re- 
courſe to his former practices, till being appre- 
hended for ſtealing a ſword, he was tried and con- 
victed at the Old Bailey, and ſentenced to ſeven 
years tranſportation, 

It happened that one of his Ca ont was 
poflefſed of a ſtolen bank note, which was 
changed, as is preſumed, with the captain of the 
veſſel, who had a gratuity for their liberty: for 
when they arrived in America they were ſet at 
large, and took lodgings at New-York, where 
they lived ſome time in an expenſive manner 
and the captain, on his return to England, ſtop- 
ped at Rotterdam, where he offered the ſtolen 
note to a banker; on which he was lodged in pri- 
ſon, and did not obtain his liberty without con- 
ſiderable difficult.. 

Johnſon and his aſſaciate having quitted New- 
York, embarked for Holland, whence they came 
to England, where they afſumed the dreſs and ap- 
pearance of people of faſhion, and frequented all 
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* This is an artifice that has been oraiced with too much 
ſucceſs of late years: but if ſervants entruſted with goods would 
deliver them only according to the orders given by their em- 
ployers, the 1 of thieves would in general be fruſtrated. 
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the places of public diverfion. Thus diſguiſed, 


Johnſon uſed to mix with the croud, and ſteal 


watches, &c. which his accomplice carried off 
unſuſpected. 


The effects thus golen were conſtantly ſold to 
Jews, who ſent them to Holland, where they 


were ſold, and the robbers eſcaped undetected. 


In the ſummer time, when London was thin of 
company, Johnſon and his companion uſed to 
ride through the country, the former appearing 
as a gentleman of fortune, and the latter as his 
ſervant. 

On their arrival at an inn, they enquired of 
the landlord into the eircumſtances of the far- 
mers in the neighbourhood-; and when they had 


learnt the name and reſidence of one who was 
rich, with ſuch other particulars as might for- 


ward their plan, the ſervant was diſpatched to 


tell the farmer that the Eſquire would be glad to 


ſpeak with him at the inn; and he was commiſ- 
fioned to hint that his maſter's property in the 
public funds was very confiderable. 

This bait generally ſuccecded : the farmer 
haſtencd to the inn, where he found the Eſquire 


in an elegant undreſs; who, after the firſt com- 


pliments, informed him that he was come down 
to purchaſe a valuable eſtate in the neighbour- 
hood, which he thought ſo well worth the buy- 
ing, that he had agreed to pay part of the money 
that day: but not having ſufficient caſh in his 
po:'efſion, he had ſent for the farmer to lend him 
part of the ſum ; and affured him that he ſhould 
be no loſer by granting the favour. 

To make ſure of his prey, he had always ſome 
counterfeit jewels in his poſſeſſion, which he uſed 
to depoſit in the farmer's hands, to be taken up 
when the money was repaid ; and, by — 

this 
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this kind, Johnſon and his affociate acquired 
large ſums of money; the former not only 
changing his name, bur diſguiſing his perſon, ſo 
that detection was almoſt im poſſible. 

This practice he continued for a fucceſſion of 
years; and in one of his expeditions of this kind 

poſſeſſion of a thouſand Pres with which 
E eſcaped unſuſpected. . 

In order to avoid deteRtion, he took a ſmall 
houſe iri Southwark, where he uſed to live in the 
moſt obſcure manner, not. even permitting his 
ſervant-maid to open the window, left he ſhould 
be diſcovered. 

Thus he continued, committing theſe kind of 
frauds, and living in retirement on the profits 


ariſing from them, till he reached the age of ſixty 


years; when, though he was poor, he was afraid 


to make freſh excurfions to the country; but 


thought of exercifing his talents in London. 
Hereupon he picked the pockets of ſeveral 
perſons of as many watches as produced money 
enough to furniſh him with an elegant ſuit of 
cloaths, in which he went to a public ball, where 


he walked a minuet with the kept miſtreſs of a 


nobleman, who invited him to drink tea with 
her on the following day. 
He attended the invitation, when ſhe inne 
him that ſhe had another engagement to a ball, 
and ſhould think herſelf extremely honoured by 
his company. He readily agreed to the pro 
ſal; but while in company, he picked the pocket 
of Mr. Pye, a merchant's clerk, of a pocket- 
book, containing bank-notes to the amount of 


five hundred pounds. 


Pye had no idea of bis loſs till the following 


day, when he ſhould have accounted with his 


employer. When the diſcovery was made, im- 
— mediate 
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| mediate notice was ſent to the Bank to ſtop pay- 
ment of the notes; and Johnſon was actually 


changing one of them to the amount of fitty 
Penn. when the meſſenger came thither. 

_  Hereupon he was taken into cuſtody ;. and be- 

ing tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey, 
for privately ſtealing, and being capitally con- 
victed, was ſentenced to die. 

After conviction he behaved in the moſt, i im- 
proper manner, appearing to have no adequate 
tenſe of the awful fate that awaited him. 

He was hanged at T'yburn on the 19th of July, 
1738, without making any confeſſion of his 
crimes, and refuſing to join in the cuſtomary de- 
votions on ſuch an awful occaſion. 
he caſe of this malefactor is very extraordina- 


ry. He continued his lawleſs depredations on the 


public for a much longer period of time than 
falls to the lot of offenders in general; yet he 
was at length taken in the ſnare, and fell a victim 
to the violated laws of his country, | 
Hence then let it be learnt that no continuance 
in guilt can enſure ſecurity ; and that. the longer 
the villain proceeds in the practice of his crimes, 
the longer is his term of miſery extended : for it 
is impoſſible that any man can be happy, who is 
in perpetual apprehenſion of the conſequence that 
muſt infallibly reſult from his guilt. 
A wiſh to poſſeſs ourſelves illegally of the pro- 
perty of others cannot be guarded againſt too 
anxiouſly. We ought reſpectively to pray, in 
the language of an excellent writer; 


Guard my heart, O God of Heaven, 
Leſt | covet what's not mine; 

Leſt I ſteal what is not given, 
Guard my heart and hands from fin, 
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Nartative of the Life, Trial, Conviction and 
Execution of WILLIAM Nxwixcrox, ws 
was hanged for Forgery. 


E 2 HIS unhappy young man was a native of 
Chicheſter in Suſſex, and was the ſon of 


reputable parents, who having given him a good 
education, placed him with Mr. Cave, an attor- 
ney of that town, with whom he ſerved his clerk- 
ſhip: and then coming to London, lived as a 
hackney-writer with Mr. Studley in Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-ſtreet, for about two years and a 
half. 

But Newington being of a volatile diſpoſition, 
and much ditpoled to the keeping company and 
irregular hours, Mr. Studley diſcharged him 
from his ſervice; on which he went to live with 
Mr. Leaver, a ſerivener in Friday-ſtreet, with 
whom he continued between two and three years, 
and ſerved him with a degree of fidelity that met 
with the higheſt approbation. 

This ſervice he quitted about a year before-he 
was convicted of the offence which coſt him his 
life; and in the interval he lived in a gay man- 
ner, without having any viſible means of ſupport, 
and paid his addreſſes to a young lady of very 
handſome fortune, to whom he would ſoon have 
been married, if he had not been embarraſſed by 
the commiſſion of the crime which gives riſe to 
this narrative. 
It is preſumed chat bong diſtreſſed for money 
to ſupport his expenſive way of life, and to carry 
on his amour, he was tempted to commit forgery, 
which, by an act of parliament then recently 
paſſed, had been made a capital oftence. | 
2 | ; He 


| 
| 


SS ter's ſon told him that a gentleman wanted him at 5 
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He went to Child's coffee-houſe in St. Paul's 


Church- yard, where he drew a draft on the houſe 


of Child and company, bankers in n in 
the following words. 


4c Sir Francis Child and Comp. 
6 Pray pay to Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. or or- 
4c der, the ſum of one hundred and twenty pounds, | 
4 and Place 1 it to the account of | 
Your humble ſervant, 
« To Sir Fra. Child, and TroMas Hus 
Comp. Temple-Bar.” 


The draft he diſpatched by a porter, but was 
fo agitated by his fears while he wrote it, that he 
forgot to put any date to it ; otherwiſe, as Mr. 
Thomas Hill kept caſh with the bankers, and as 
the forgery was admirably executed, the draft 
would have been paid: but at the inſtant that the 

rter was about to put his indorſement on it, one 


of the clerks ſaid he might go about his buſineſs, 
ſior that they did not believe the draft was a good 
Ohe. 


The porter returned to the coffee houſe without 


the draft, which the bankers clerks had refuſed to 
deliver him: but on his return he found that the 


gentleman was gone. 
At the expiration of two. hours the bankers 


Clerks came to Child's coffee-houſe, and enquired 


for the perſon who had made the draft; but he 
was not to be found; for, in the. abſence of the 
Porter, he had enquired for the Faculty-Office in 
Doctor's-Commons, ſaying he had ſome bufineſs 


at that place, and would return in half an hour. 


About two. or three hours afterwards the 


the 
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the Horn and Feathers in Carter-Lane, where he 
went, and told Newington that the bankers had 
refuſed to pay the note : Very well, (ſaid he) 
* ſtay here till 1 go and put on my ſhoes, and 1 
& will go with you, and tectify the miſtake,” . 

When the porter had waited near three hours, 
and his employer did not return, he began to 
ſuſpect that the draft was forged, and ſome hours 
afterwards calling in at the Fountain Alehouſe in 
Cheapſide, he wb Newington; on which he 
went aud fetched a conſtable, who took him into 
cuſtody, and lodged him in the Compter. 
Being tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old. Bai- 
ley, he was capitally convicted, notwithſtanding 
nine gentlemen appeared to give bim an excellent 
character: but charachet has little weight where 
evidence is poſitive, and the crime is capital. 

When called down to receive ſentence of death, 
he delivered che en addreſs: «© 


; May it 1 your lordſhip, nt 
 & This my moſt melancholy caſe was oecafion- 
« ed by the alone inconfiderate raſhneſs of my 
* unexperienced years. The intent of fraud is, 
& without doubt, moſt ſtrongly and moſt poſi- 
« tively found againſt me; but I affure' your 
“ Jordſhip I was not in want; nor did I ever 
« think of ſuch a thing in the whole courſe of 
my life, till within a few minutes of the exe- 
ce cution of this raſh des.. 
„ hope your lordſhip has ſome regard for 
& the gentlemen who have ſo generouſly appear- 
& cd in my behalf; and as this is the firſt fact, 
« though of ſo deep a dye, my.youth and paſt 
* conduct Mays I hope, in ſome meaſure move 
Vol. II. N 8 6 your 
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1 your lordſhip's pity, compaſſion, and generous. 
aſſiſtance.“ F 


After conviction Newington flattered himſelf 


that he ſhould eſcape the utmoſt ignominy of the 


law through the interceſſion of his friends: but 
when the warrant for execution, in which his 
name was included, was brought to Newgate, he 
appeared to be greatly ſhocked ; but recollecting 
and compoſing himſelf, he ſaid, © God's will be 


« done!” But immediately burſting into tears, 


he lamented the miſery which his mother would 
naturally endure when ſhe ſhould be acquainted 
with the wretched fate of her unfortunate fon. 
The dreadful tidings being conveyed to his 
mother, ſhe left Chicheſter with an aching heart; 
and it was a week after her arrival in London 


before ſhe could acquire a ſufficient degree of 
. ſpirits to viſit the unfortunate cauſe of her grief. 


At length ſhe repaired to the gloomy manfion ; 
but when ſhe ſaw her ſon fettered with chains, it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty that ſhe could' be 
kept from fainting. She hung round his neck, 
while be dropt on his knees, and implored her 
bleſſing and forgiveneſs: and fo truly mournful 
was the ſpectacle, that even the goalers, accuſ- 
tomed as they are to ſcenes of horror, ſhed tears 


at the ſight, | | 


This malefactor was executed at Tyburn, on 


the 26th of Auguſt, 1738. 


It does not appear from any account tranſmit- 


ted to us, that Newington ever violated the laws 


of his country, in any inſtance but that for which 
he ſuffered : but when we conſider the nature of 
the offence itſelf, its dangerous operation upon 
the mercantile world, and the cxtremity of 
| | diſtreſs 


1 
Aſtreſs in which he involved his mother, we can 
hardly ſay that he ſuffered too much. 
No man bas a right, for the ſuppbre of his 
own extravagance, to make free with the pro- 
perty of another. Honeſt induſtry will ſupport. 
thoſe who are in youth and' health, and chuſe to 
exert their endeavours : and with regard to the 
aged and infirm, our laws have provided a pariſh 
ſupply; which if not as ample as could be wiſh- 
ed, is ſufficient for the ſupport of nature : fo 


that no perſon can be juſtified in the co:nmillon 
of an act of diſhoneſty, 


Narrative of the extraordinary Caſe of GEORGE 
Price, who was convicted of the Murder of 
25 Wife, | 5 


\ HIS malefactor was a native of the Hay, 
in Brecknockſhire, where he lived as a ſer- 
vant to a widow lady, who was ſo extremely par- 
tial to him, that the neighbours circulated re- 
ports to their mutual prejudice. Having ived 
in this ſtation ſeven years, he repaired to I. on- 
don, where he got places in two reſpectable fami- 
lies, and then returned to. his former ſervice in 
Wales; when his miſtreſs treated him with ſuch 
diſtinction, that the country people became more 
ſevere | in their cenſures than besdze. | 


On his quitting this lady a ſecond time, ſhe 
made him a preſent of a valuable watch, which 
he brought to London; and then engaged in the 
ſervice of — Brown, Eſq. of Golden- ſquare, why 
uſed to make frequent excurſions to Hampſtead, 
attended by his ſervant, 

88 2 wa Price 
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Price now became acquainted with Mary 


Chambers, ſervant at a public-houſe at Hamp- | 


ſtead, whom he married at the expiration of a 
fortnight from his firſt paying his addrefles to 
her ; but Mr. Brown diſapproving of the match, 
diſmiſſed Price from his ſervice. 
Soon after this he took his wife into Breck- 
nockſhire, and impoſed her on his relations as the 


daughter of a military officer, who would become 


entitled to a large fortune. He was treated in the 
moſt friendly manner by his relations; and the 
young couple returning to London, the wife 


went to lodge at Hampſtead, while Price engaged 


in the ſervice of a gentleman in New Broad- 
ſtreet. V 8 


Mrs. price being delivered of twins, deſired 


her huſband to buy ſome medicines, to make the 
children ſleep, which he procured; and the chil- 


dren dying ſoon afterwards, a report was circu- 


lated that he had poiſoned them; but this cir- 
8 he denied to the laſt moment of his 
ife. 8 

In a ſhort time Price's maſter removed into 
Kent, whither he attended him; and in the in- 
terim his wife was again brought to bed; a cir- 
cumſtance that greatly chagrined him; as he 
had now made other connections, and grew 
weary of the ſupport of his own family. Shortly 


afterwards Mrs. Price was again pregnant, on 


which he told her he could not ſupport any more 
children, and recommended her to take medi- 


ſwered. = | N 3 
Price now paid his addreſſes to a widow in 
Kent, and conceiving his wife as an obſtacle be- 
tween 


—_— 


eines to procure an abortion ; which was accord- 
ingly done, and the horrid intention was an- 


\ 
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tween him and his wiſhes, he formed the infernal 
reſolution of murdering her. | 
Having been bruiſed by a fall from his horſe, 
and his maſter having bufineis in London, he 
was left behind, to take his paſſage in a Margate 
Hoy, as ſoon as his health would permit : and on 
his arrival at Billingſgate, his wife was waiting 
to receive him, in the hope of obtaining forme 
money towards her preſent ſupport. 

Price no ſooner beheld her than he began to 
concert the plan of the intended murder: on 
which he told her that he had procured the place 


of a nurſery-maid for het in the neighbourhood + 


of Putney, and that he would attend her thither 


that very day. He then directed her to clean her» 


ſelf, and meet him at the Woolpack in Monk- 
well-ſtreet. 

In her way to her lodgings ſhe called at the 
houſe of her huſband's maſter, where the ſervants 
adviſed her not to truſt herſelf in her huſband's 
company; but ſhe ſaid ſhe had no fear of him, as 
he had treated her with unuſual kindneſs. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe went home and diefled herſelf, 


(having borrowed ſome cloaths of her landlady) 


and met her huſband, who put her in a chaiſe, 
and drove her out of town towards Hounſlow. 


As they were riding along, ſhe begged he 


would ſtop while ſhe bought ſome ſnuff, which 
he, in a laughing manner, refuſed to do, ſaying 
the would never want any again. When he came 
' on Hounſlow-Heath it was near ten o'clock ar 
night, when he ſuddenly ſtopped the chaiſe, and 

threw the laſh of the whip round his wife's neck: 
but drawing it too haſtily, he made a violent 
mark on her chin ; but immediately finding his 
miſtake, he placed it lower; on which ſhe ex- 


claimed, « My dear! my dent! for God's ſake 


| 6s —if 
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* —if this is your love I will never truft you 
“% more. 
Immediately. on her pronouncing theſe words, 
which were her laſt, he pulled the ends of the 
whip with great force: but the violence af his 
paſhon abating,' he let go before ſhe was quite 
dead: yet reſolving to accompliſh the horrid 


| deed, he once more put the thong of the whip 


about her neck, and pulled it with ſuch violence 
that it broke; but not till the poor woman was 


dead. 


Having ripped the body he left it almoſt un- 
der a gibbet where ſome malefactors hung in 
chains, having firſt disfigured it to ſuch a degree, 
that he preſumed it could not be known. He 
brought the cloaths to London, ſome of which 


| he cut in pieces, and dropped in different ſtreets : 


but knowing that others were borrowed of the 
landlady, he ſent them to her; a circumſtance 
that materially conduced to his conviction. 

He reached London about one o'clock in the 
morning, and being interrogated why he came at 
ſuch an unſeaſonable hour, he ſaid that the Mar- 
gate hoy had been detained in the river by con- 
trary winds, 

On the following day the ſervants, and other 


people, made ſo many enquiries reſpecting his 
wite, that, terrified by the idea of being taken 


into cuſtody, he immediately fled to Portimouth, 


with a view of entering on board a ſhip ; dut no 
veſſel was then ready to ſail. 

While he was drinking at an alehouſe in Portſ- 
mouth, he heard the bell-man crying him as a 
murderer, with ſo exact a deſcription of him, 
that he was apprehenſive of being ſeized; and 
obſerving a window which opened to the water, 
he jumped out, and ſwam for his life. 


Having 
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Having gained the ſhore, he travelled all 
night, til} he reached- a farm-houſe, where he 
enquired for employment. The farmer's wife 
ſaid he did net appear as if he had been uſed to 
country-work; but he might ſtay till ae huſ- 
band's arrival. 

The farmer regarded him with great attention; 
and faid he wanted a plowman, but he was cer- 
rain that he would not anſwer his purpoſe, as he 
had the appearance of a perſon who had abſcond- 
ed for debt; or poſſibly there might be ſome 
criminal proſecution againſt him. 

Price expreſſed his readineſs to do any thing 
for an honeſt ſubſiſtence ; but the farmer refuſ 
to employ him; though he ſaid he would give 
him a ſupper and a lodging. But when bed- 
time came, the farmer's men refuſed to ſleep with 
Price, in the fear of his robbing them of their 

| cloaths :: in conſequence of which he was obliged 
to lay on ſome ſtraw in the barn. 

On the following day he croſſed the country 
towards Oxford, x Haw he endeavoured to get 
into ſervice, and would have been engaged by a 
phyſician, but happening to read a news. paper 

in which he was advertiſed, he immediately de- 
camped. from Oxford, and travelled into Wales. 

Having ſtopped at a village a few miles from 
Hay, at the houſe of a ſhoemaker to whom his 9 
brother was apprenticed, the latter obtained his tl 
maſter's permiſſion to accompany his brother if 
home ; and while they were on their walk the 

malefactor recounted the particulars of the mur- 
der, which had obliged him to ſeek his ſafety 1 in 
flight. 1 

87 he brother commiſerated his condition; and, - i 
leaving him at-a ſmall diſtance from their father's 

houſe, went in, and found the old gentleman 


read- 


- 
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reading an advertiſement, deſcribing the nur- 
derer. The younger ion burſting into tears, the fa- 
ther ſaid he hoped his brother was not came ; to 
which the youth replied, © Yes, he is at the door; 


* but being afraid that ſome of the neighbours 


« were in the houſe, he would not come in ul 
« he had your permiſſion.” 

The offender being inttoduced, fell. on his 
knees, and earneſtly beſought his father's bleſ- 


fing; to which the aged parent ſaid, „ Ah 1 


« George, I wiſh Gd may blels you; and what 


I have heard concerning you may be falſe,” 


The ſon faid, „ It is falſe; but let me have a 


de private room: make no words: I have done 
« no harm: let me have a room to myſelf.“ 


Being accommodated agreeable to his requeſt, 
he produced half a crown, begging that his bro- 
hr would buy a lancet, as he was reſolved to 

ut a period to his miſerable exiſtence : but the 
Frotber declined to be any way aiding to the 


commiſſioꝑ of the crime of ſuicide; and the fa- 


ther, after exerting every argument to prevent 
his thinking of ſuch a violation of the laws of 
God, concealed him for two days. 

It happened that the pt 1b obſerving a 
fire in a room where none had been for a conſider- 
able time betore, a report was propagated that 
Price was ſecreted in the houſe of his father: 5 
whereupon he thought it prudent to abſcond in 
the night: and having reached Gloucefter, he 
went to an inn, and procured the place of an 
oſtler. 

The terrors of his conſcience now agitated him 
to ſuch a degree, that the other ſervants could 
not help aſking what ailed him; to which he re- 
Plied, that à girl he had courted having married 

aQ0- 


„ 
another man, he had never been able to enjoy any 
8 of mind ſince. 

During his reſidence at Glouceſter, two of the 
ſons of the lady with whom he had firtt lived as 

a ſervant, happened to be at ſchool in that city, 
225 Price behaved to them with ſo much ciyility, 
that they wrote to their mother, deſcribing his 
conduct; in reply to which ſhe informed them 
that he had killed his wife, and defired them 
not to hold any correſpondence with him. 

The young gentlemen mentioning this. eircum- 
ſtance, one of Price's fellow-ſervants ſaid to him, 
« You are the man 'that murdered your wife on 
«© Hounſlow- Heath. I will not betray: you; but 
46 if you ſtay longer, you will certainly be taken 
« into cuſtody,” 

Stung by the reflections of his own conſcience, 
and agitated by the fear of momentary detection, 
Price knew not how to act: but at length he re- 
ſolved to come to London, and ſurrender to juſ- 
tice, and calling on his former maſter, and be- 
ing apprehended, he was committed to Newgate. _ 

At the following ſelſions at the Old Bailey, he 
was brought to his trial, and convicted on almolt 
the ſtrongeſt cireumſtantial evidence that . was 
ever adduced againſt any offender. He had p 
pared a written defence ; but declined es 1d 0 
as he found it was ſo little likely to operate with 
any effect in his favour. 

He was ſentenced to death; but died i in New- 

ate before the law could be executed on him, on 
the 22d of October, 1738. 

We are taught, in the caſe af this unhappy 
wretch and his wife, fore very uſeful leflons of 
inſtruction, Price was guilty of murder in a 
complicated ſenſe, He firſt adyiſed his wife to 
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take medicines to procure abortion; and then 
actually murdered her who could be baſe enough 
to follow ſuch pernicious advice: thus ſhe, as is 
but too commonly the caſe in inſtances of depar- 
ture from the laws of God, fell a ſacrifice to the 
paſſions of her ſeducer, 

What muſt have been the thoughts of this un- 
happy wretch, when, after having murdered his 
wife, he depoſited her body almoſt under the gib- 
bet on Hounſlow-Heath ! What muſt have been 
the terrors of his conſcience when he heard his 
perſon minutely deſeribed by the bell-man at 
Portſmouth ! What muſt be his feelings when he 
_ diſcovered his guilt to his brother, and when he 
met the eye of his offended parent! How ago- 
' nized muſt his mind have been when he deſired 
his brother to huy a lancet, that he might add 
ſuicide to murder ! In a word, what terrors muſt 
this moſt unhappy wretch have felt i in his pere- 

grinations through the country, from his com- 
miſfion of the crime to his ſurrender to juſtice, 
and thence to the moment of his exit! 

If ever any man could, well might he ſay, in 
| the words of ſcripture, © A wounded ſpirit who 

« can bear?“ 

From this melancholy narrative it is eaſy to 
learn that peace of mind muſt reſult from a con- 
ſcientious diſcharge of our duty, and that the 
farther we depart from it, ſo much the greater 


advances we make towards final and rretrievable 
deſtruction! 


A full 
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A full Account of the Life and Tranſactions of 
the famous RicuarDd TuRPIN, who was hang- 
ed for Horſe-ſtealing, 


T HE tranſaRions of this malefactor made a 
| greater noiſe in the world at the time they 
happened than thoſe of almoſt any other offender 
whoſe life we have recorded: and we ſhall there- 
4 be the mote particular in our account of 
He was the ſon of John Turpin, a farmer at 
Hempſtead in Efſex, and having received a com- 
mon ſchool education, was apprenticed to a but- 
cher in Whitechapel; but was diſtinguiſhed from 
his early youth for the impropriety of his beha- 
viour, and the brutality of his manners. 


On the expiration of his apprenticeſhip he 
married a young woman of Eaſt Ham in Effex, 
named Palmer: but he had not been long mar- 


ried before he took to the practice of ſtealing his 


neighbours cattle, which he uſed to kill and cut 
up tor ſale, 


Having ſtolen two oxen belonging to Mr. | 
Giles of Plaiſtow, he drove them to his own 


houſe ; but two of Giles's ſervants ſuſpecting who 
was the robber, went to Turpin's, where they 


ſaw two beaſts of ſuch ſize as had been loſt; but 


as the hides were ſtripped from them, it was im- 
poſſible to ſay that they were the ſame : but learn- 
ing that Turpin uſed to diſpoſe of his hides at 
Waltham- Abbey, they went thither, and ſaw the 
hides of the individual beaſts that had been 
ſtolen. 5 „ 

No doubt now remaining who was thedrobber, 


a warrant was procured for the apprehenſion of 


Turpin; but leatning that the peace · officers 
128 Tt 2 were 
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were in ſearch of him, he made his eſcape from 
the back-window of his houſe, at the very mo- 
ment that the others were entering at the door. 

Having retreated to a place of ſecurity, he 
found means to inform his wife where, he was 
concealed; on which ſhe furniſhed him with mo- 
ney, with which he travelled into the hundreds 
of Eſſex, where he Joined a gang of ſmugglers, 
with whom he was for ſome time ſucceſsful; till 
a ſet of the Cuſtom-houſe officers, by one ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtroke, Hebe bim of all his ill- ed 

ains. 

1 Thrown: out of this kind of bse he con- 
nected himſelf with a gang of deer-ſtealers, the 
principal part of whoſe. depredations were com- 
mitted on | Epping-Foreſt, and the parks in its 
_ neighbourhood : but this buſineſs not ſucceeding, 
to the expectation of the robbers, they detec- 
mincd to commence houſe-breakers, 

Their plan, was to fix on houſes that they pre- 
ſumed contained any valuable property; and, 
while one of them knocked at the door, he 
others, were to ruth in, and. ſeize whatever they 
might deem worthy of their notice. 

Their firſt attack of this kind was at the houſe 
of Mr. Strype, an old man who kept a chandler's 
ſhop at Watford, whom they robbed of all the 
money in his poſſeſſion, but die not offer him any 
perſonal abuſm. 

Turpin now acquainted. his affociates that 
there Was an old woman at Loughton, who was 
in poſſeſſion of ſeven or eight hundred pounds; 
whereupon they agreed to rob her; and when 
they came to the door, one of them knocked, 
and the zeſt forcing their way into the houſe, tied 
handkerchiefs oyer the eyes of the old woman 
and her maid. 


This 
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This being done, Turpin demanded what mo- 
ney was in the houſe; and the owner heſitating to 
tell him, he threatened to ſet her on the fire if 
ſhe did not make an immediate diſcovery. Still, 
however, ſhe declined to give the deſired infor- 
mation; on which the villains actually placed 
her on the fire, where ſhe fat till the tormentins 
pains compelled her to diſcover her hidden trea- 
fure; ſo that the robbers poſſeſſed themſelves of 
above four hundred pounds, and decamped with 
the booty. 

Some little time after this they agreed to rob 
the houſe of a farmer near Barking ; and knock- 
ing at the door, the people declined to open it; 
on which they broke it open; and having bound 
the farmer, his wife, his ſon-in-law, and the ſer- 
vant-maid, they robbed the houſe of above ſeven 
| hundred pounds ; which delighted Turpin fo 
much, that he exclaimed, “ Aye, this will do, 
« if it would always be o and the robbers re- 
tired with their prize, which amounted to ſy 
eighty pounds for each of them. 

This deſperate gang, now fluſhed with ſuceetz, 
determined to attack the bouſe of Mr. Maſon, 
the keeper of Epping-Foreſt ; and the time was 
fixed when the plan was to'be carried i into execu- 
tion: but Turpin having gone to London, to 
ſpend his ſhare of the former booty, intoxicated 
himſelf fo ſuch a degree that he bom 1 forgot the 
appointment. 

Nevertheleſs, the reſt of the gang reſolves! that 
the abſence of their 1 Would not fruſtrate 
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be? they ſer out on their een ac 
Having gained admiſſion, they beat and kick- 
ed the r* man with great ſeverity, Find- 
ing 


r 
r 3 N 
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ing an dld man fitting by the fire-fide; they pers 
mitted him to remain uninjured; and Mr. Ma- 


ſon's daughter eſcaped their fury, by running out 


of the houſe, and taking ſhelter in a heg-ſtie; 

After ranſacking the lower part of the houſe, 
and doing much miſchief, they went up ſtairs, 
where they broke every thing that fell in their 
way, and among the reſt a China punch-bowl, 


from which. dropped one hundred and twenty 


guineas, which they made prey of, and effected 
their eſcape. They now went to London in 
ſearch of Turpin, with whom they ſhared the 
booty, though he had not taken an active part in 


the execution of the villainy. 


On the 11th of January, 1735, Turpin and 
five of his companions went to the houſe of Mr. 
Saunders, a rich farmer at Charlton in Kent, be- 
tween ſeven and eight in the evening, and having 


| knocked at the door, aſked if Mr. Saunders was 
at home. Being anſwered in the affirmative, 


they ruſhed into the houſe, and found Mr. Saun- 
ders, with his wife and frietids, playing at cards 


in the parlour. They told the company that 


they ſhould remain uninjured if they made no 
diſturbance. Having made prize of a filver 


ſnuff- box which lay on the table, a part of the 
gang ſtood guard over the reſt of the company, 
while the others attended Mr. Saunders through 


the houſe, and breaking open his eſcrutores and 
cloſets, ſtole above a hundred pounds, excluſive 


of plate. 


During theſe tranſactions the ſervant-maid ran 
up ſtairs, barred the door of her room, and called 


out © Thieves,” with a view of alarming the 


neighbourhood : but the robbers broke open the 


door of her room, ſecured her, and then robbed 


the houſe of all the valuable property they had 
not 
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not before taken. Finding ſome minced-pies, 


and ſome bottles of wine, they fat down to te- 
3 themſelves; and meeting with a bottle of 


randy, they compelled each of the company to 


drink a glaſs of it. 

Mrs, Saunders faintin through terror, they 
adminiſtered ſome drops in water tp her, and re- 
covered her to the uſe of her ſenſes. Havin 
ſtaid in the houſe a confiderable time, they pack- 


ed up their booty and departed, having firſt de- 


clared that if any of the family gave the leaſt 
alarm within two hours, or advertiſed the marks 
of the ſtolen plate, they would return and murder 
them at a future time. 

Retiring to a public-houſe at Woolwich, where 
they had concerted the robbery, they croſſed the 
Thames to an empty houſe in Ratcliffe- Highway 


where they depoſited the ſtolen effects till they 


found a purchaſer for them. 
The divifion of the plunder baving taken 
place, they, on the 18th' of the ſame month, 


went to the houſe of Mr. Sheldon, near Croy- 


don in Surry, where they arrived about ſeven in 
the evening, Having 7 ot into the yard, they 
perceived a light in the ſtable, and going into it, 
found the . attending his horſes, Hav- 
ing immediately bound him, they quitted the 
ſtable, and meeting Mr. Sheldon in the yard, 
they ſeized him, and compelling him to conduct 
theih into the houſe, they ſtole eleven guineas, 
with the jewels, plate, and other things of value, 


to a large amount. Having committed this rob- 
bery, they returned Mr. Sheldon two. guineas, 


and apologized for their conduct, 

This being done, they haſtened to the Black 
Horſe in the Broad-way Weſtminſter, where they 
concerted the ! of Mr. Lawrence of Edg- 


ware 


him to a different death, as the ſavageneſs of his 
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ware, near Stanmore in Middleſex, for which 


place they ſet out on the 4th of February, and 


arrived at a public-houſe in that village about 


five o'clock in the evening. From this place 


they went to Mr. Lawrence's houſe, where they 
arrived about ſeven o'clock, juſt as he had diſ- 
charged ſome people ho had worked for him. 
' Having quitted their horſes at the outer- gate, 
one of the robbers going forwards, found a boy 
who had juſt returned from folding his ſheep : 
the reſt of the gang following, a piſtol was pre- 
ſented, and inſtant deſtruction threatened if he 


made any noiſe. J hey then took off his garters, 


and tied his hands, and told him to dire& them to 
the door, and, when they knocked, to anſwer, and 
bid the ſervants open it, in which cafe they would 
not hurt him : but when the boy came to the 
door he was fo terrified that he could not ſpeak ; 

on which one of the gang knocked, and a man- 
ſervant, imagining it was one of the neighbours, 


opened the door, whereupon they all ruſhed in, 


ar med with piſtols, 

Having ſeized Mr. Lawrence and his ſervant, 
they threw,a cloth over their faces, and taking 
the boy into another room, demanded what fire." 
arms were in the houſe ; to which he replied only 
an old gun, which they broke in pieces. They 


then bound Mr. Lawrence and his man, and 


made them fit by the boy; and Turpin ſearching 
the gentleman, took from him a guinea, a Portu- 


gal piece, and ſome filver : but not being ſatis- 


ed with this booty, they forced him to conduct 


them up ſtairs, where they broke open a cloſet, 


and ſtole ſome money and plate : but that not 


being ſufficient to ſatisfy them, they threatened to 


murder Mr, Lawrence, each of them deſtining 


dan 


— 
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own nature prompted him. At length one of 
them took a kettle of water from the fire, and 
threw it over him; but it providentially happen- 
ed not to be hot enough to ſcald him. ms 
In the interim the maid-ſervant, who was 
churning butter in the dairy, hearing a noiſe in 
the houſe, apprehended ſome miſchief ; on which 
ſhe blew out her candle, to ſcreen herſelf : bur, 
being found in the courſe of their ſearch, one of 
the miſcreants compelled her to go up ſtairs, 
where he gratified his brutal paſhon by force. 
They then robbed the houſe of all the valuable 
effects they could find, locked the family into the 
parlour, threw the key into the garden, and took 
their ill-gotten plunder to London. 

The particulars of this atrocious robbery bein 
repreſented to the king, a proclamation was iſſued 
for the apprehenſion of the offenders, promiſing a 
pardon to any one-of them who would impeach 
his accomplices; and a reward of fifty pounds 
was offered, to be paid on conviction. This, 
however, had no effect: the robbers continued 
their depredations as before, and, fluſhed with 
the ſucceſs they had met with, ſeemed to bid de- 
fiance to the laws, a Sg 

On the 7th of February ſix of them afſembled 
at the White-Bear-Inn in Drury-Lane, where 
they agreed to rob the houſe of Mr. Francis, a 
farmer near Marybone. Arriving at the place, 
they found a ſervant in the cow-houfe, whom 
they bound faſt, and threatened to murder him 
if he was not perfectly ſilent. This being done, 
they led him into the ſtable, where finding ano- 
ther of the ſervants, they bound him in the ſame 
manger. | 
Vol. II. U u | In 
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In the interim Mr. Francis happening to come 
home, they preſented their piſtols to his breaſt, 
and threatened juſtant deſtruction to him, if he 
made the leaſt noiſe or oppoſition. 

Having bound the maſter in the ſtable with 
his ſervants, they ruſhed into the houſe, tied 
Mrs. Francis, her daughter, and the maid-ſer- 
vant, and beat them in a molt cruel manner. One 
of the thieves ſtood as a centry while the reſt 
rifled the houſe, in which they found a filver 
tankard, a medal of Charles the Firſt, a gold 
watch, ſeveral gold rings, a confiderable ſum of 
money, and a variety of valuable linen and other 
effects, which they conveyed to London. 

Hereupon a reward of an hundred pounds was 

offered for the apprehenſion of the offenders; in 

conſequence of which two of them were taken. 
into cuſtody, tried, convicted on the evidence of 
an accomplice, and hanged in chains: and the 
whole gang being diſperſed, Turpin went into 
the country, to renew his . depredations on the 
public, 

On a journey towerds Cambridge he met a 
man gentcelly dreſſed, and well mounted; and 
expecting a good booty, he preſented a piſtol to 
the ſuppoſed gentleman, and demanded his mo- 
ney: The party thus ſtopped happened to be 
one King, a famous highwayman, who knew 
Turpin; and when the latter threatened inſtant 
deſtruction if be did not deliver his money, King 
burſt into a fit of laughter, and ſaid, + What 
* dog cat dog Come, come, brother Turpin 
«If You don't know me, I know you, ard ſhall 
« be glad of your company.” 

Theſe brethren in iniquity ſoon ſtruck the bar- 
gin, and immediately entering on buſineſs, com- 

- matted 
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mitted a number of robberies tin at len gth 
they were ſo well known that no pübtig- eue 
would receive them as gueſts. Thus ſituated; 
they fixed on a ſpot between the King's-Oak and 
the Loughton Road, on Epping-Foreſt, where 
they made a cave which was large enough to res 
ceive them and their horſes, © | 

This cave was encloſed within a ſort of thicker 
of buſhes and brambles, through which they 
could look and ſee paſſengers on the road, while 
themſelves remained unobſerved. . 

From this ſtation they uſed to flue, and rcobbed 
ſuch a number of perſons, that at length the very 
pedlars who travelled the road carried fire -· arms 
for their defence : and while they were in this 
retreat Turpin's wife uſed; to ſupply them with 
neceſſaries, and Frequently remained in the cave 
during the night. 

Having taken a ride as far as Buggy in Suf- 


folk, they obſerved two young women receive x | 


fourteen pounds for corn, on which Turpin re- 
ſolved to rob them of the money. King object- 
ed, ſaying it was pity to tob ſuch pretty girls: 
but T urpin was obſtiuate, and obtained the 
booty, Xx P12 

Upon their return bame on whe following day; 
they ſtopped a Mr. Bradele of London, who was 
riding in his chariot with his children, The 
gentleman, ſceing only one robber, was. Preparing, 
to make reſiſtance, when King called to Turpin 
to hold the horſes. ' They took from the gentle- 
man his watch, money, and an old moutnin 
ring; but returned the latter, as he declated that 
its intrinſic value was trifling, yet he was very 
unwilling to part from it. 

Finding that they readily ae with the ring, 
he aſked rhem what es mult give for the watch: 

on 
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en which King: faid to Turpin; “ What tay 


&« Jack *?— Here ſeems to be a good honeſt Fog 
te. Jo; ſhall we let him have the watch 27 —Tur- 


* replied, Do as you pleaſe :” on which King 


ſaid to the gentleman, Lou muſt pay fix gui- 


“ neas for it: We never ſell for more, though 


_* the watch ſhould be worth fix and thirty.“ The 


gentleman promiſed that the money ſhould be 
left at the Dial in Birchin-Lane, where they 


might receive it, and no queſtions would ve 


aſked.+ 


Not long afibs this Turpin was guilty of mur- 
der, which aroſe from the following circumſtance. 
A reward of an hundred pounds having been of- 
fered for apprebending him, the ſervant of a gen- 
tleman named Thompſon went out with a higler, 
40 try if they could take this notorious offender, 
Turpin Feng? them approach near his dwelling, 

ſon's man having a gun, he miſtook 
them for poachers; on which he ſaid there were 
no hares near that thicket: “ No (ſaid Thomp- 
4 ſon's ſervant) but I have found a Turpin ;” and 
preſenting his gun, required him to ſurrender. 
- -Hereupon Turpin ſpoke to him, as in a 


friendly manner, and gradually retreated at the 


fame time, ull DA ſeized his own gun, he 
| | 1 1 © , mot 


| 8 | | ' ; 2 * 
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Re, + King PPE called Tor pin by the name of Jack, | 

141 was formerly a com practice to advertiſe that if flo- 
len were left at à particular place mentioned in the ad- 
vertiſement, 4 certain reward would be paid, and no gueflions 
aſked ; but this has been happily aboliſhed by the better policy 
of modern times: for certainly nothing could be fo great a 
temptation to theft as an aſſurance that the thief would remain 


| underected ; for theſe promiſes from the advertiſer to the thick 


were never broken. 
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ſhot him dead on the ſpot, and the higler ran off 

with the utmoſt precipitation, 
This tranſaction making a great noiſe in the 
neighbourhood, Turpin went farther into the 
country in ſearth of his old companion, King; 
and in the mean time ſent a letter to his wife, to 
meet him at a public-houſe at Hertford. The 
woman attended according to this direction; and 
her huſband coming into the houſe ſoon after ſhe 
arrived, 2 butcher to whom he owed five pounds 
ha pened to ſee him; an which he ſaid, < Come, 
ick, I know you haye money now; and if 

% you will pay me it will be of 78 ſervice,” 

Turpin told him that his wife was in the next 
room; that ſhe had money, and that he ſhould 
be paid immediately; but while the butcher was 
hinting to ſome of hig acquaintance, that the 
perſon preſent was urpin, and that they might 


take him into cuſtody after he had received his 


debt, the highwayman made his eſcape through 
a window, and rode off with great expedition. 


Turpin havin . Woo6en King, and a man named - 


Potter, who had lately connected himſelf with 
them, they ſet off towards London in the duſk of 
the evening; but when they came near the Green 
Man on Epping-Foreſt, they overtook a Mr. 
Major, who riding on a very fine horſe, and 


Turpib s beaſt being jaded, he obliged the rider 


to diſmount, and exchange horſes. 
The robbers now purſued their) journer cowards 


London, and Mr. Major going to the Green 


Man, gave an account of the affair; on which it 
was' conjectured that Turpin had been the rob- 
ber, and that the horſe which he had exchanged 
muſt have been ſtolen,” 

| It was on a Saturday evening that this robbery 
was committed ; but Mr. Major being adviſed to 
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print hand-bills immediately, notice was given 
to the landlord of the Green Man, that ſuch a 
horſe as Mr. Major had loſt, had been left at the 
Red-Lion in Whitechapel. The landlord going 
thither, determined to wait till mne perſon came 
for it; and, at about eleven at night, King's 
brother came to pay for the horſe and take him 
away; on which he was immediately ſeized, and 
conducted into the houſe,  _ 6 

Being aſked what right he had to the horſe, he 
ſaid he had bought it: but the landlord exa- 
mining a whip which he had in his hand, found 
a button at the end of the handle half broken off, 
and the name of Major on the remaining half, 
Hereupon he was given into cuſtody of a, con- 
ſtable : but as it was not ſuppoſed that he was the 
actual robber, he was told that he ſhould have 
his liberty, if he would diſcover his employer. 
Hereupon he ſaid that a ſtout man, in a white 
duffil coat, was waiting for the horſe in Red. 
Lion-Street; on which the company going thi- 
ther, ſaw King, who drew a piſtol, and attempt- 
ed to fire it, but it flaſhed in the pan: he then 
endeavoured to pull out another piſtol, but he 
could not, as, it got entangled in his pocket. 

At this time Turpin was watching at a ſmall 
_ diſtance; and riding towards the ſpot, King 
cried out “ Shoot him, or we are taken:“ on 
which Turpin fired, and ſhot his companion, 
who called out Dick, you have killed me;“ 
- which the other hearing, rode off at full ſpeed, 

King lived a week after this affair, and gave 
information that Turpin might be found at a 
houſe near Hackney-Marſh; and on enquiry it 
was diſcovered that Turpin had been there on the 
night that he rode off, lamenting that he had 
1 N killed 
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killed King, who was the moſt faithful aſſociate 
he had ever had in his life. 

For a conſiderable time did Turpin ſkulk about 

the foreſt, having been deprived of his retreat in 

the cave fince he thot the ſervant of Mr. Thomp- 
ſon. On the examination of this cave there were 
tound two ſhirts, two pair of ſtockings, a piece 
of ham, and part of a bottle of wine, 

Some vain attempts were made to take this no- 
torious offender into cuſtody ; and among the reſt 
the huntſman of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood went in ſearch of him with bloodhounds. 
Turpin perceiving them, got into a tree, under 
which the hounds palled, to his inexpreſſible ter- 
- Tor, ſo that he determined to make a retreat into 
Yorkſhire. 

Going firſt, to Long-Sutton in Lincolnſhire, he 
ſtole ſome horſes; for which he was taken into 
cuſtody ; but he eſcaped from the conſtable as he 
was conducting him before a magiſtrate, and 
haſtened to Welton in Yorkſhire, where he went 
by the name of John Palmer, and allimed. the 
character of a gentleman. | 

He now frequently went into Lincolnthire, 
where he ſtole horſes, which he brought into 
Yorkſhire, and either {old or exchanged them. 
He often accompanied the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen on their parties of hunting and ſhooting; 
and one evening, on a return from an expedition 
of the latter kind, he wantonly ſhot. a cock 5 
longing to his landlord. On this Mr. Hall, 
neighbour, ſaid, “ You have done wrong 7 
c thooting your landlord's cock ;” to which Tur- 
pin replied, that if he would ſtay while he loads 
ed his gun he would ſhoot him alſo, 

Irritated by this inſult, Mr. Hall informed the 
landlord of what had paſſed; and application be- 


ing 
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ing made to ſome magiſtrates, a warrant wag 
granted for the apprehenſion of the offender, who 
being taken into cuſtody, and carried before a 
bench of juſtices then aſſembled at the quarter 
ſeſſions at Beverley, they demanded ſecurity for 
his good behaviour, which he being unable or 
unwilling to give, was committed to Btidewell. 

On enquiry it appeared that he made frequent 
journies into L incoltiſhire, and on his return he 
always abounded in money, and was likewiſe in 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral horſes; ſo that it was con- 
jectuted that he was a hotſe-ſtealer and highway- 
man. | 
On this the magiſtrates went to him on the fol- 
lowing day, and demanded who he was, where 
he had lived, and what was his employment. He 
replied in ſubſtance, <* that about two years ago 
« he had lived at Long-Sutton in Lincolnſhire, 
t and was by trade a butchet; but that having 
& contracted ſeveral debts for ſheep that proved 
ec rotten, he was obliged to abſcond, and come to 
« live in Yorkſhire,” "I | 

The magiſtrates not being ſatisfied with this 
tale, commiſhoned the clerk of the peace to write 
into Lincolnſhire, to make the neceſſary enqui- 
ries reſpecting the ſuppoſed John Palmer. The 
letter was carried by a ſpecial meſſenger, who 
brought an anſwer from a magiſtrate in the neigh- 
bourhood, importing that John Palmer was well 
known, though he had never carried on trade 
there: that he had been accuſed of ſheep-ſteal- 
ing, for which he had been in cuſtody, but had 
made his eſcape from the peace-officers ; and that 
there were ſeveral informations lodged againſt 
him for horſe-ſtealing. 
Hereupon the magiſtrates thought it prudent to 
remoye him to York-Caſtle, where he had not 


been 
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been more than a month, when two perſons from 
Lincolnſhire came and claimed a mare and foal, 
and likewiſe a horſe, which he had ſtolen in chat | 
county. 
After he had been about FI hs] in priſon 
he wrote the following letter to his brother in 


Eſſex. 


c Dear Brother, York, Feb. 6, 1739. 
I Am ſorry to acquaint you that I am now under 
confinement in York Caſtle, for horſe-ſtealing. 
If I could procure an evidence from London to 
give me a character, that would go a great way 
towards my being acquitted, J had not been lon 
in this country before my being apprehended, 
ſo that it would paſs off the readier. For Hea- 
ven's ſake, dear brother, do not neglect me; you 
will know what I mean, when I ſay 


I am Yours, 
Joun Parmgs,” 


This letter being returned, unopened, to the 
Poſt Office in Eſſex, becauſe the brother would 
not pay the poſtage of it, was accidentally ſeen 
by Mr. Smith, a ſchoolmaſter, who having taught 
Turpin to write, immediately knew h1s hand, on 
which he carried the letter to a magiſtrate, who 
broke it open; by which it was diſcovered that 
the ſuppoſed John Palmer was the real Richard 
Turpin. 

Hereupon the magiſtrates of Eſſex dif patched 
Mr. Smith to York, who immediately ſelected 
him from all the other priſoners in the caſtle. 
This Mr. Smith and- another gentleman atter- 
wards proved his identity on his trial. 
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On the rumovr that the noted Turpin was 2 
priſoner in York Caſtle, perſons flocked from all 
parts of the country to take a view of him, and 
debates ran very high whether he was the real 
perſon or not. Among others who viſited him 


was a young fellow who pretended to know the 
famous Turpin, and having regarded him a con- 


_ fiderable time with looks of great attention, he 


told the keeper he would bet him half a guinea 
that he was not Turpin; on which the priſoner, 
whiſpering the keeper, ſaid “ Lay him the wa- 


„ger, and Pl] go your halves.“ 


When this notorious malefactor was brought 
to trial he was convicted on two indictments, and 


received ſentence of death. 


After conviction he wrote to his father, im- 
ploring him to intercede with a gentleman and la- 
dy of rank, to make intereſt that his ſentence 
might be enn and that he might be tranſ- 


g e ed. The father did what was in his power; 


ut the notoriety of his character was ſuch, that 
no perſons would exert themſelves 1n his favour. 


his man lived in the moſt gay and thought- 


leſs manner after conviction, regardleſs of all 


conſiderations of futurity, and affecting to make 
a jeſt of the dreadful fate that awaited him. 
Not many days before his execution he pur- 
chaſed a new fuſtian frock and a pair of pumps, 


in order to wear them at the time of his death: 


and, on the day before, he hired five poor men, 
at ten ſhillings each, to follow the cart as mourn- 


ers; and he gave hatbands and gloves to ſeveral 


other perſons; and he alſo left a ring, and ſome 
other articles, to a married woman in Lincoln» 
ſhire, with whom he had been acquainted. 

On the morning of his death he was put into 4 
cart, and being tollowed by his mourners, as 


above- 
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above-mentioned, he was drawn to the place of 
execution, in his way to which he bowed to the 
ſpectators with an air of the molt aſtoniſhing in- 
difference and intrepidity. 

When he came to the fatal tree, he aſcended 
the ladder; when his right leg trembling, he 
ſtamped it down with an air of aſſumed courage, 
as if he was aſhamed to be obſerved to diſcover 
any figns of fear. Having converſed with the 
executioner about half an hour, he threw himſelf 
off the ladder and expired in a few minutes. 
He ſuffered at York, on the tenth of April, 
1739. 1 
The ſpectators of the execution ſeemed to be 
much affected at the fate of this man, who was 
diſtinguiſhed by the comelineſs of his appearance. 
The corps was brought to the Blue Boar, in 
Caſtle-Gate, York, where it remained till the 


next morning, when it was interred in the Church- 


yard of St. George's pariſh, with an inſcription 
on the coffin, with the initials of his name, and 


his age, The grave was made remarkably deep, 


and the people who acted as mourners took ſuch 


meaſures as they thought would ſecure the body; 


yet about three o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, ſome people were obſerved in the church- 
yard, who carried it off; and the populace hav- 
ing an intimation whither it was conveyed, found 
it in a garden belonging to one of the ſurgeons of 
the city. ©; ; 5 


| Hereupon they took the body, laid it on 2 
board, and having carried it through the ſtreets, 


in a kind of triumphal manner, and then filled 
the coffin with unſlackened lime, buried it in the 
grave where it had been before depoſited. 

We ſee in the caſe of this malefactor, what 
flight circumſtances may lead to the conviction 
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of the moſt notorious offender. The ſhooting of 
a cock, in the meer wantonneſs of his heart, oc- 


caſioned Turpin's being taken into cuſtody: the 


ſcrutiny into his character followed of . courſe; 
and he was brought to condign puniſhment by an 
accident that would have been laughed at by any 
man of unblemiſhed reputation. | 

His brother refuſing to pay the poſtage of his 


letter, was another circumſtance apparently tri- 


vial; yet this produced that ſort of evidence 
which moſt materially affected him, by the ſchool- 
maſter's proving that he was the identical Tur- 


pin, who had been fo notorious for his enormous 


offences in the ſouthern counties, - 
It is not impoſſible but that he might have 
been pardoned, or tranſported, after a fimple con- 


viction for horſe-ſtealing : but the notoriety of his 


character drew down certain deſtruction on his 
head. 
Hence then, the young, the thoughtleſs, and 


all thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions may tempt them to 
acts of diſhoneſty, ſhould learn the high value of 


an unblemiſhed reputation : ſhould confider that 
a good character is above all price, and that it 
ought to be preſerved as a more precious jewel 
than could be purchaſed by all the riches of the 
eaſtern world ! 

In a word, the laws of the great Creator are, 
in every inſtance, ſo compatible with, and ſo pro- 
ductive of, the intereſt and happineſs of man- 
kind, that one would think no man could violate 


them, who did not wilfully ſeek his own de- 
ſtruction ! 


Narra- 
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Narrative of the Caſe of ABRANAM WELLs, who 
was hanged for Horle-ſteahng, 


at Endfield, who was at ſome expence to 
give him a common ſchool education; but the 
boy was ſuch a dunce, or ſo idle, that it was im- 
poſſible ro teach him even to learn to read with 
any degree of propriety. | 
Having ſerved his time to a butcher at his na- 
tive place, he engaged in buſineſs for himſelf; 
and ſold confiderable quantities of meat by whole- 


ſale at the London markets, He paid his ad- 


drefles to a widow of ſome fortune, whom he 


married; but ſhe'prudently reſerved a part of her 


roperty to her own uſe. | 
| When Wells had been married ſome time, he 
became ſo uneaſy that his wife oppoſed his ex- 
travagance; that, being unhappy at home, he 
kept bad company, though it was ſome years be- 
fore he committed the crime which coſt him his 
life. 8 1] | 
A man being indited at the Old Bailey for 
horſe-ſtealing, Wells became an evidence in his 
favour : but his teſtimony was of ſuch a nature, 
that he was committed to Newgate for perjury, 


and not releaſed till he had ſuffered fix months 


impriſonment and paid a fine, 

He had now frequent quarrels with his wife and 
her relations; in conſequence of which he neg- 
lected his buſineſs, ſo that he loſt the greater part 
of his cuſtomers. Thus diſtreſſed in mind and 
circumſtances, he ſtole a horſe from a field near 
Edmonton, which he took to Smithfield Market, 
and offered to ſale; but the owner of the horſe 
having repaired to London before him, had him 

| taken 


+ 5 H1S malefactor was the ſon of a carpenter | 
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taken into cuſtody on the ſpot, and carried before 
a magiſtrate, who committed him to priſon. 

Previous to his trial he cauſed ſome of his re- 
lations to be ſerved with ſubpoenas, to give evi- 
dence reſpecting him; and among the reſt two of 
his wite's brothers: but theſe men, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to alleviate his diſtreſs, repreſented 
him to the court as a man of abandoned charac- 
ter, who had long fince deſerved the ſevereſt ſen- 
tence of the law: nay, ſo virulent was their ma- 


lice, that they told the court the circumſtance of 


his having been committed for perjury, as above- 
mentioned. This conduct was juſtly cenſured by 
the judges, who repreſented the cruelty of their 
endeavouring to injure a man whom they were 
called in to ſerve; and obſerved that with regard 
to the perjury, he had already ſuffered the fen- 


85 tence of the law, ſo that it had no reference to the 


caſe in hand. 
The evidence againſt him being clear and poſi- 


tive, conviction followed of courſe, and he re- 


ceived ſentence of death. | 
After conviction he ſpoke with the utmoſt bit- 
terneſs of reproach, reſpecting the conduct of his 
wife and relations; and though the former re- 
peatedly went to Newgate, he conſtantly refuſed 
to ſee her, till within a few days of his death, 
when the approaching horror of his fate ſeemed 
to have made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, 
that he conſented to receive her viſit. 
On their firſt meeting they wrung their hands 
in an agony af grief, but floods of tears coming 
to their relief, their affliction in ſome degree ſub- 
ſided; and then they mutually recriminated on 
each other: the wife abuſed the huſband for ruin- 
ing his family; and he ſaid that ſhe had been 
the occaſion of his preſent misfortunes, 


On 
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On het next viſit he oh cenſured her con- 
duct; on which ſhe charged him with having aſ- 
ſociated with another woman; but this he ſolemn- 
ly denied, on the words of a dying man; and 
averred that the affair had no foundation but in 
the jealouſy of her own diſpoſition, The Ordinary 


of Newgate now interpoſed, and repreſented to 


Mrs. Wells the extreme 1mpropriety of cenſuring 

2 man in her huſband's unhappy circumſtances. 
On the day before his death his mind was agi- 

tated to ſuch a degree, that it was thought he 


might be guilty of ſuicide, on which a man was 
engaged to be with him, to prevent the dreaded 


conſequences : but his mind ſoon became more 


compoled, and he employed himſelf in exerciſes 
of devotion, 


When he arrived at the fatal tree, he Aided 


the errors of his paſt life in the moſt affecting 
manner: but even at that ſolemn period he could 


not help reflecting on his wife's relations, who, he 
ſaid, had promoted his ruin. 


He was executed at Tyburn, on the zoth of 


May, 1729, appearing, in his laſt moments, more 


refigned than he had been for a confiderable time 


before. 


Though the misfortunes of this malefactot muſt 


have originated in a great meaſure from his own 
vices, yet it is no ungenerous ſuppoſition to con- 
elude that, the jealouſy of his wife, and the un- 
feeling diſpoſition of her relations, contributed, 
in ſome degree, to his deſtruction. 

Jealouſy, either in man or woman, is the bane 
of happineſs in the married life. It is ſaid that 
women are more apt to be jealous than men, trom 
the ſuperior tenderneſs of their affections. Be 
this as it may, it is the duty of every married 


cou ple to guard, with the utmoſt caution, againſt 
the 


TW 1- 
the inroads of a paſſion which muſt infallibly prey 
on their very vitals, and make them inexpreſfibly 
wretched as long as they indulge it, 


With regard to the eruelty of Wells's relations, 


who gave him, on his trial, the worſt character 


they poſſibly could, it muſt be attributed to the 


malignity of their own hearts: but it is impoſſible 


not to execrate wretches who could thus ſport 
with the calamities of the afflicted, and render 


miſery ſtill more miſerable. 
Let the readers of this narrative implore the 
Divine diſpoſer of all bleſſings to beſtow on them 
hearts of ſenſibility and tenderneſs ; that, by the 
affiſtance of Almighty God, they may promote 
the happineſs of their fellow-creatures, -by the 
very ſame means that contribute to the advance- 
ment of their own. hs 
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Particulars reſpecting JaMEs CALDCLOUGH, who 
was hanged for Robbery. 


INH E city of Durham gave birth to this of- 
K fender, who was the ton of people of fair 
character, who having given him a decent educa- 
tion, put him apprentice to a ſhoemaker, with 
whom he lived about three years, when having 
contracted a habit of idleneſs, and being attached 


to bad company, he quitted his maſter, and en- 


liſted in the ſecond regiment of foot- guards. 
He had not been long in London before he be- 
came acquainted with a fellow named Thomas, 


who offered to put him into an eaſy way of get- | 


ting money; and Caldclough liſtening to his in- 


vitation, dined with Thomas and ſome of his aſ- 
ſociates, on a Sunday, at a public-houſe; and af- 


terwards 
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zerwatds attended them to Newington-Green, 
where they continued drinking for ſome time, 


and at the approach of evening ſet out towards 
London, with a view of robbing ſuch perſons as 


they might meet. 

As they croſſed the fields towards Hoxton, 
they ſtopped a ge entlemanz whom they robbed of 
a watch; and fotne filver, and tying him to a 


ſite, they retired to a public-houſe in Brick- 


ane, Old-Streetz where they ſpent the ahr in 
riot and drunkenneſs, 
Caldclough being a young fellow of genteel 


appearance; and remarkable ſpitit, his accom- 
plce adviſed him to commence highwayman; 
ut none of them: having money to purchaſe 


horfes, and other neceſfaries to equip them in a 


enteel manner, it was determined that two of 


the gang ſhould commit a robbery which might 
ut them in à way of committing others. 


With this view they went into Kent, and ſtole 


two hotſes, which they placed at a livery-ſtable 


near Moorfields : after which the gang went in a 


body to Welling in Hertfordſhire, where they 
broke open a houſe, and ſtole about foutteen 

ounds in money and ſome things of value, which 
Farnithed them with cloaths, and the other fequt- 
ſites for their intended expedition. 

Thus provided, they rode to Enfield Chace, 
where they robbed the paſſengers in a ſtage-coach 
of their watches and money and ſoon afterwards 
ftopped another coach in the road to Epping-Fo- 


reft, from which they got a large booty, which 


they divided at their place of meeting in Bricks 
Lane, Old- Streer, and ſpent the night in licen- 
vous revelry, - 
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But a ſhort time had paſſed after this robbery, 
when Caldclough and one of his companions 
rode to Epping Foreſt, and having ſtopped a 
coach in which were two gentlemen and a young 
lady; a ſervant that was behind the coach would 
have attacked the robbers, but that the gentle- 
men deſired him to deſiſt, that the young lady 


might not be terrified. The gentlemen then gave 


the robbers their money, apologizing for the 
ſmallneſs of the ſum, and ſaying that they ſhould 
have been welcome to more had it been in their 
polleſſion, 1 7 


As they were, riding towards London, after 
committing this robbery, they quitted their horſes 
and faſtened them to a tree, in order to rob the 
Woodford ftage-coach, which they obſerved to 


be full of paſſengers : but the coachman ſuſpect- 


ing their intent, drove off with ſueh expedition, 
that they could not overtake the carriage. 
Diſappointed in this attempt they rode towards 


Wanſtead, where they ſaw another coach, the 


paſſengers in which they intended to have rob- 
bed: but as a number of butchers from London 
rode cloſe behind the carriage, they thought pro- 
per to deſiſt from ſa dangerous an attempt. 
Thus diſappointed of the expected booty, 
Caldclough and Thomas, on the following day, 
which was Sunday, rode to Stamford-Hill, where 


they robbed three perſons of their watches, and 


about four pounds in caſh, Fluſhed with this 
ſucceſs they determined to put every perſon they 
ſhould meet under contribution; in conſequence 
of which they robbed ſeven perſons more before 


they reached London, from whom they obtained 


about ten guineas, with which they retired to the 
old place of reſort in Brick-Lane, 


Soon 
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Soon after this they rode to Finchley Common, 
where meeting with only empty carriages, they 
were returning to London, when they met the 
Barnet cpach, near Iflington, and robbed the 
company of about fifteen "ge On the fol- 


lowing day they collected fix ſhillings and ſix- 
pence from another of the Barnet coaches, and 
nine ſhillings from the Highgate ſtage, on their 
return to town: and this was the whole of the 
poor booty they obtained this day, at the immi- 
nent riſk. of their lives. „ 3 

A few days afterwards Caldclough and another 
of the gang ſtopped a perſon of very decent ap- 
pearance near Hackney, and demanded his mo- 
ney : but the gentleman, burfting into tears, ſaid 
he was in circumſtances of diſtreſs, and poſſeſſed 
only eighteen pence; on which, inſtead -of rob- 
bing him, they made him a preſent of half a 
crown: a proof that ſentiments of humanity may 
not be utterly baniſhed even from the breaſt of a 
thief, On their return to town they robbed a 
man of fourteen ſhillings, and then went to their 
old place of retreat. ge N 

On the day after this tranſaction they went to 
the Red-Lion alehouſe in Alderſgate-Street, 
where having drank all day, and being unable to 
pay the reckoning, they called for more liquor, 
and then quitted the houſe, ſaying that they 
would ſoon return. Going immediately towards 
Iſlington, they met a gentleman to whom they 
ſaid that they wanted a ſmall ſum to pay their 
reckoning. On this the gentleman called out 
thieves? and made all poſſible reſiſtance; not- 
withſtanding which they robbed him of a gold 
watch, which they carried to town and pawned, 
and then going to the alehouſe, defrayed the ex: 
pences of the day, „ 

1 In 
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In a little time after this one of the gang bold 
the two horſes which had been ſtolen as above- 
mentioned, and appropriated the, money to his 
own ule; after which he went into the country, 
and ſpent ſome time with his relations: but find- 
ing it difficult to abſtain from his old practices, he 
wrote to Caldclough, deſiring he would meet him 
at St. Alban's, where it was prabahic a good booty 
might be obtained. 

Caldclough obeyed the fammons f and, on his 

arrival, found that the ſcheme was to rob the 
pack- horſes * belonging to, the Coventry carrier. 
'The man drinking at a houſe near St, Albary's, 
and permitting the horſes to go forward, Cald- 
clough and his accomplice, who had hid them- 
ſelves behind a bedge, ruſhed out and topped 
the horſes; and having robbed the packages to 
the amount of fifty pounds, carried their booty to 
London, where they diſpoſed af it. 

Having diſſipated in extravagance the money 
8 acquired by this robbery, they went into Hert- 
fordſhire to rob, a gentleman whom they had 
learnt was pofſeſſed ef a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney. Getting into the yard near midnight, the 
owner of the houſe demanded what buſineſs they 
had there; to which they replied, “ Only to go 
6e through the yard; whereupon the gentleman 
fired a gun, which, though it was loaded with 
powder only, terrified them ſo that they decamp- 
ed withaut commuting the intended robber). 

Caldclough, and one of his accomplices named 
Robinſon, being reduced to cixcumſtances of dif 
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treſs, determined to make depredations on the 


road between Londen and Kenſington. While 
they were looking out for prey, two gentlemen, 


named Swaffard and Banks, were obſerved on the 
road behind them; but Mr. Swaftard being at 
ſome diſtance betqre his companion, Caldelough 

and Robinſon, who were provided with hangers, 
robbed him of ſome ſilver: but not till they had 


firſt wounded him in a manner ſhocking to relate. 
They cut his noſe almoſt from his face, and left 
him weltering in his blood. 


Soon afterwards, Mr. Banks came up: whom 


they robbed of five guineas; and then hurrying 


towards Kenſington, went over the fields to Chel- 


ſea, where they took a boat and croſſed the 
Thames; avd walking to Lambeth, took another 
boat, which carried 2 to Weſtminſter. 


In the mean time Mr, Banks, who had miſſed 


his friend, proceeded to Kenfington, where he 
made enquiry for him; but finding. that he had 
not reached that place, he was 9 — that 


he might have been murdered ; and going back 


with a NN in ſearch. of ren they found 
him in the condition above deſcribed. 

Mr. Swaffard was immediately removed to the 
houſe of a ſurgeon, where proper cate being ta- 
ken of him, he recovered; his hoakb, after a long 
feries of diligent attendance; hut his wounds 
were af ſuch 2. kind as totally to disfigure the fea- 
tures. of his face, his noſe having been eut b as 
ta hang over his mouth. __-;  /{ 

The villains were mkes: into se on the 
very day after the perpetration, of this. horrid 
deed, . when. Robinſan- being admitted an evi- 
ate againſt his accomplice, he was brought to 


trial at the next feſſions, if tad, and ved 
| After 


| ſentence of death. | 
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After conviction he ſeemed to entertain no 

hopes of a pardon ; but, appropriating all his time 

in contrition for the vices of his paſt life, prepared 

for futurity with all the zeal of one who appeared 
to be a ſincere penitent. 

He was executed at Tyburn on the 2d of July, 


1739, after having made the following ſpeech to 


the ſurrounding multitude. 


« I humbly beg that all you young men whim 
J leave behind me would take warning in time, 


* 


4 


c and avoid bad houſes as well as bad company. 


«© Remember my dying words, leſt ſome of you 


* come to the ſame end, which |] pray God you 


never may. What J am now going to ſuffer is 
cc the juſt puniſhment for my crimes; for al- 


« though I did not commit murder, yet 1 look 
C upon myſelf. equally guilty, as the poor gen- 


cc tleman muſt have died had he not met with al 


« fiſtance.“ 


« Were I able to make fatisfation to thoſe 
«© whom I have wronged, I would do it; but 
cc alas! I cannot, and therefore I pray chat they 
« will forgive me. I hope my life will be at leaſt 
cc ſome ſatisfaction, as I have nothing befides to 
« give; and as I die in charity with all mankind, 
«© may the Lord Jeſus receive my foul!” 

In the caſe of this malefactor, as in that of ma- 


=.) 


ny others, we have a ftriking inſtance how ex- 


tremely penitent a man may be, when his peni- 
tence can avail nothing to the injured party. Wo 


hope that thoſe who read narratives of this kind, 
will refle& that the true way to be happy is never 


to be guilty of ſuch crimes as will lay them under 


the neceſſity of ſuch ineffectual repentance. 


Vice is gradual in its progreſs, but certain in 
its ruinous canſequences, The man who once 
embarks 1 in illicit proceedings knows not to what 
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dreadful lengths he may run. Smaller thefts nas 
turally lead to larger; and murder is very often 
the unexpected conſequence of robbery. 

The ſure way then, to maintain a fair charac- 
ter, and to poſleſs that peace of mind; which 
te paſſeth all underſtanding,” is to « abſtain from 
« all appearance, of evil.” 


 Caldclough, by connecting himſelf with bad 


company in his youth, was naturally led forward 
from the commiſſion of one crime to the perpetra- 
tion of another, till he met with that fate which 
the repetition and enormity of his offences had 
deſerved. Even children may 'learn an uſeful 
leſſon from this tale. The boy who keeps com- 
pany with wicked-boys will become more wicked: 
every one then ſhould reſolve to make the follow- 
ing reſolution, in the words of the poet ; 


Away from fools Ill turn my eyed, 
Nor with the ſcoffers go: 
I would be walking with the wiſe, 
That | may wiſer grew. 


The very PP Caſe of 1 Rozxxrs, ak 
was hanged for High Treaſon. 


H 18 malefactor, who was a native of Chep- 
ſtow in Monmouthſhire, was apprenticed 
to a joiner ;, bur quitting his maſter's ſervice, he 


worked ſome time as a journeyman at the Devizgs 


in Wiltſhire, where he married a wife with a for- 
tune of three hundred pounds. 


His wife dying in childbed, he remained at the 


Devizes a confiderable time, during which he 
diſipated all his wife's fortune, except about forty 


pounds 
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pounds, with which he came to London, and 
took lodgings with a widow, who kept a publics 
houſe. Roberts ſobn became ſo intimate with 


the widow, that ſhe told him it was neceſſary he 


ſhould marty her. He did not hefitate to embrace 
the propofal, imagining that the marriage would 
3 him a decent eftabliſhment in life ; but 

eing frequently arteſted for debts contracted by 
his wife previous to the marriage, he determined 


to abandon her; with which view he ſold the 


houſhold furniture to a broker, and left his wife 
to provide for herſelf, 
He now engaged in partnerſhip with his br 
ther, who was a carpenter in Southwark, and hays 
ing ſaved a conſiderable ſum of money during this 


connection, he embatked in buſineſs for himſelf; 
and obtained a large ſhare of credit from the tims 


ber-merchants; but when his debts became due 
he took lodgings within che rules of the King's 
Bench, of which place he became a priſoner, in 
order to evade the payment of them, 

Even while in this ſituation he undertook a 
piece of wotk by which he made three hundred 
pounds profit; and might have been a greater 
gainer, but that he quarrelled with his employer. 


At this period one Sarah Btiſtow; who had been 


cranſported for 4 fetony; returned after the expi- 
ration of a year, and becoming acquainted with 
Roberts, lived with him 4s 110 wife for a confi« 
Arabi time. 3 15d 

He now took his gew wife 10 Briftot, where he 


rented an inn, and furniſhed it by the help of 
thoſe people who would truft him : but one of his 


London creditors getting notice of the place of 
his retreat, arent him; and Roberts ſtanding 
trial, caſt him, on account of ſome informality 1 in 
Us taking out the wWrit. | 

Ro- 
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Roberts, however, thought it imprudent to re- 
main in his preſent ſtation; and therefore, ſhip- 
ping his effects for London, he and Mrs. Briſtow 
came to town, and lodged again within the rules 
of the King's Bench, of which Roberts became 
again a priſoner, 

Notwithſtanding his ſituation, be wok an inn 
that was at that time to be lett at Coventry; but 
while he was giving directions for the putting up 
of a new ſign, he was obſerved by a timber-mer- 
chant, named Smith, to whom he owed fitty five 
pounds. 

Mr. Smith rode forward to another inn, where 
he learnt that Roberts had taken the houſe where 
he had ſeen him: and, on his return to London, he 
ſent a commiſſion to an attorney to arreſt him tor 
the ſum above-mentioned. Roberts found means 
to compromiſe this affair ; but his other creditors 
learning whither he had retired, it ſoon became 
neceſſary far him to conceal himſelf, 

Roberts thinking it would be unſafe to remain 
long in Coventry, commiſſioned Mrs. Briſtow to 
purchaſe all ſuch goods as ſhe could get on cre- 
dit, and ſend hat to the inn, with a view to car- 
ry them off to ſome place where they were not 
known, 

After ſome goods had bn obtained in this 
manner, Roberts was neceſſitated to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, owing to the following circum- 
ſtance. An attorney and bailiff having procured 
a ſearch-warrant, employed ſome dragoons who 
were quartered in the town, to ſearch Roberts's 
houſe, on pretence of finding ſtolen goods: but 
the dragoons were no ſooner entered than they 
were followed by the bailiffs, on which Roberts 
dropped from the window of a room where he had 
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concealed himſelf, and eſcaped through the gar- 


den of his next neighbour. 


As it now became neceſſary that he ſhould re- 
tire from Coventry, he left Mrs. Briſtow, and 
came to London, directing that ſhe ſhould ſend 
the goods ſhe had obtained by a waggon, and di- 

rect them to him in a fuppoſitious name. 

Purſuant to her inſtructions ſhe laaded a wag- 


gon with theſe ill-gotten effects; but ſame of the 


creditors having obrained intelligence « of what way 

intended, attached the goods, | 
Hereupon Mrs. Briſtow wrote word to Roberts, 

giving a ſhort account of what had happened ; 


on which he ſent one Carter to obtain a full | in- 


formation reſpecting the affair; but Carter ſtay- 
ing much longer than he was expected to do Ro- 


berts ſet out for Coyentry, notwithſtanding the 


riſk to which he knew he expoled himſelf by ap- 
pearing in that place. 

On his arrival he found the houſe ſtripped of 
every thing but a ſmall quantity of beer, with 
ſome benches and chairs; 3 and obſerved that Mrs. 
Briſtow and Carter were in a high degree of inti- 
macy. However, he did not ſtay long to exam- 
ine into the ſtate of affairs; for the woman told 
him it would be prudent for him to conceal him- 
ſelf in ſome retired place till ſhe came to him. 

Purſuant to this advice he waited at the extre- 
mity of the town more than three hours, when the 
other parties came to him, and adviſed him to re- 
tire to London with all poſſible expedition; but 
did not give him money to defray his expences. 
He was greatly incenſed at this behaviour; but 
did not expreſs his reſentment, as he was fearful 
of being arreſted if he ſhould prox oke the other 


parties, 


He 
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He was ſoon followed to London by Mrs. Brif: 
ow and Carter; but as they brought no more 
money with them than about fixteen pounds, he 
was exceedingly mortified: however, as he was 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of the leaſes of the houſe, he 
knew he could not be legally deprived of it, 
while he duly paid the land- tax and ground- rent. 
Roberts now moved the cbuf̃t of King's. Bench 
for a rule againſt his creditors, to ſhew cauſe why 
they had attached his goods; and the court re- 
commending to each patty to ſettle the matter by 
arbitration, it was awarded that Roberts bee 
receive orie hundred and thirty pounds, and giv 
his creditors a bill of ſale of his leaſe and tis: : 
but Roberts not having paid for the fixtures, the 
owner of them inſtituted a fuit for recovery; and 
on the day his other creditors took poſſeſſion of 
the houſe, an execution was returned from the 
court of Common-Pleas, 

Another ſuit aroſe from this circumſtance : 
e but a writ of enquiry being directed to the ſhe- 
„ riff of Coventry; a verdict was found for the 
« creditors. under the award, becauſe that order 
© had been made ptior to the execution.“ 
While theſe matters were depending, Roberts 
being diſtreſſed for caſh; borrowed five pounds, 
for the payment of which Carter was the ſecuri— 
ty; but the debt not being paid when due, Carter 
was arteſted for the money, while Roberts ſe- 
ereted himſelf in a lodging at Hoxton, where he 
received the one hundred and thirty pounds de- 
ereed him by the award above- mentioned. 

Carter ſoon finding Roberts's place of retreat, 
a quarrel aroſe between them: but at length the 
former aſked Roberts to lend him twenty pounds, 
ſaying he could acquire a fortune by the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a ſum; and that he would repay the mo- 
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rey at twenty ſhillings a month, and Sive a good 
premium for the ule of it. 

Roberts aſking how this money was to be em- 
ployed to ſuch advantage, the other ſaid it was to 
purchaſe a liquid which would diffolve gold; 
whereupon che former ſaid he would not lend him 
the money; in revenge for which Carter cauſed 


him to be arreſted for the five pounds above- 


mentſoned: 

Roberts took refuge within the rules of the 
King's-Bench, while Carter, who had found 
means to raiſe money for his purpoſcs, took to 
the practice of diminiſhing the coin, in which he 
was ſo ſucceſsful that he ſoon abounded in caſh; 
on which Roberts became very anxious to know 
the ſecret, which the other refuſed to diſcover, 
ſawing he had been, ill-treated in their former 
tran! ctions. 

Carter's method of diminiſhing the coin was by 

a chemical preparation; and Roberts imagined 


bs had learnt how to do it; for which purpoſe he 


purchaſed a crucible ; but his experiment failed 
in the flift attempt. Hereupon he again ſought 
for Carter, whom he found! in company with ſome 


other diminiſhers of the coin, and offered him 


money to give him the neceſſary inſtructions. 
Carter took the money, and defired Roberts to 
wait till he fetched ſome tools; but in fact he 
went for two ſheriff's officers to arreſt him. The 
tranſaction had paſſed in a public-houſe, and Ro- 
berts ſeeing the bailiffs croſſing the ſtreet, made 
his eſcape by a back window; but, in his hurry, 
went off with Carter's hat inſtead of his own. 
Having thus eſcaped from immediate danger, 


he became apprehenſive that Carter might be baſe 


enough to indict him for felony ; on which he re— 
turncd the hat, with a letter, carneſtly entreating 
a Te- 
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2 reconciliation: whereupon Carter went to him 
and told him that, for twenty guineas, he would 
teach him his art : but Roberts offering a much 
inferior price, no agreement took place. 
Roberts now again took refuge within the 
Rules of the King's-Bench ; and having failed 
obtaining the defired ſecret, determined on a 
practice equally diſhoneſt and dangerous, which 
was that of filing of golete. | 
Mrs. Briſtow ſtill cohabited with him; and 
when he had filed off as much duſt as was worth 
ten pounds, he put it into a tobacco-box, under 
his bed, which ſhe ſtole, and ſold the contents; 
but after this he obtained a conſiderable ſum of 
money, by employing a perſon at half a crown a 
day, to ſell the filings. 


After ſ6me time, not agreeing with the perſon _ 


Whom he had thus employed, he determined to 
act for himſelf, and having fold a quantity of duſt 
to a refiner, he went to a publit-houſe near 
Hicks's-Hall, kept by a Mr, Rogers, whom he 
aiked to give him a bank note tor ſome gold. 
Rogers, on feeling the guineas, found that ſome 
of the duſt ſtuck to his engen on which he ſaid, 
% What have we got here? The fellow who filed 


« theſe guineas ought to be hanged, for doing 


« his bufinels in ſo clumſy a manner.” Without 
laying more, he ſtepped out, and procured a 
conſtable, who took Rogers into cuſtody : but at 


length, after detaining him fix hours, diſcharged 


him on his own authority. | 

Roberts was no ſooner at liberty than he pro- 
ſecuted the publican and conſtable in the court 
of King's-Bench for falſe impriſonment : but he 
failed in this ſuit ; and an evidence whom he had 


ſubpœna'd in his behalf was committed on a 


charge of perjury, while the publican was bound 
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ts proſecute Roberts, who taking out 4 writ of | 
error, to prolong time; lodged privately at the 
Three Hats, a publit-houſe at Iſlington. 

While he was in this retreat, and forming 2 
fefi ign to go to Liſbon, Mrs: Briſtow brought 
him a news. paper, in which His perſon was de- 
ſcribed ; whereupon they went together to Chat- 
ham; where they ſaw another adveftiſement, of- 
fering a reward for apprehending them both. On 
this Roberts offered the captain of a ſhip five 
guineas to carry them to Dunkirk ; but this was 
refuſed, on account of the boiſterouſneſs of the 
| weather, | 

Thus diſappointed, they repaired to Ramſgate, 
where they met Mrs. Briſtow's brother, who was 
likewiſe- included in the advertiſement, and they 
all went on board a veſſel bound for Calais: but 
quarrelling among themſelves, the captain gave 
orders that they ſhould be landed at Dover, Pro- 
voked by this, Roberts threw the captain into 
the ſea, Br if the bdat had not been ſent to take 
him up, he muſt infallibly have been drowned. 
The captain was no ſoonet on board than Ro. 
berts took the helm; and ſteered the veſſel to her 
port: but on their landing, Mrs. Briſtow's bro- 
ther making the Cuſtom-houſe officers acquainted 
with Roberts's character, his boxes were ſearched; 
and the implements for filing money found; but 
he eſcaped to Dunkirk while they were making 
the ſearch. _ 

At Dunkirk he RFA an acquaintance with 
Henry juſtice, who having ſtolen ſome books at 
Set had been tranſported for the offence; 
To this man he told the ſecrets of his trade; but 
he adviſed him to decamp; as he would infallibly 
be purſued from Calais, 
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Hereupon Roberts went to Oſtend, and ſend- 
ing for Mrs. Briſtow to that place, they embark- 
ed for England, and took lodgings in Fountain, 
Court in the Strand, which they quitted after a 
peſidence of fix weeks. 

Roberts could not detach himſelf from the 
jdea of procuring a ſubſiſtence by filing money, 
and in purſuit of this illicit practice, he took a 
houſe at Bath, where he uſed to work at his occu- 
pation during the night. | 
Going to a chymilt's ſhop ane morning to pur- 
chaſe a liquid, he ſaw ua gentleman who knew 
him; on which he went home immediately, -and 
told Mrs. Briſtow that he was apprehenſive of 
being taken into cuſtody, His preſages were but 
too juſt; for ſame officers came to his houſe al- 
moſt immediately, and conveyed him before a 
Juſtice of peace, who committed him to priſon, 
and ſent notice to London of his being in cuſtody. 

During his confinement at Bath, he was ſup- 
plied with inſtruments for filing off his irons 2 
but diſcovery of this affair being made, he was 
kept in the ſtricteſt confinement till he was tranſ- 
mitted to London. 

Being brought to his trial at the Old- Bailey, 
he was convicted on the fulleſt evidence, and re- 
| ceived ſentence of death: and after his convic- 
tion, till the arrival of the warrant far his execu- 
tion, he ſcarcely mentioned any circumſtances 
| reſpecting, his conduct; but afterwards, his be- 
| haviour was much more explicit. 

On the night before his execution he acknow- 
ledged, to the keeper- of Newgate, that he had 
murdered his firſt wite, during her lying. in. 

The ſecond wife went to viſit him in priſon; 
but he declined ſeeing her, alledging that her 
company would only diſturb him in his prepa- 
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rations for that awful ſtate on which he was about 


to enter. As to the reſt of his conduct, it Was 


highly becoming his melancholy fituation. l 
He was hanged at Tyburn on the 3d of April, 


1739, after behaving with great devotion at the 


place of execution. 


This offender ſeems to have been devoidof all the 
principles of moral honeſty. He made no ſcruple 


of marrying his fecond wife from mere motives of 


intereſt: and he was equally free to run in debt, 


without a ſingle view to payment. Theſe circum- 
ſtances alone would ſufficiently mark his charac- 
ter, excluſive of his other, and more enormous 
crimes, 

The man who can deliberately ſet down to file 
a guinea muſt poſſeſs a heart of uncommon baſe- 
neſs; for the loſs ariſing from the diminution of 


the coin will almoſt always fall on poor people 


who are unable to bear it. 


The legiſlature has acted wiſely i in making this 


a capital offence; and it is pity that any one who 


is guilty of it mould ever eſcape tlie hands of 


juſtice. 


We are ſorry to ſay that the many e 


which are made of coiners, and diminiſhers of 


money, fail to have their proper effect on the ſur- 


viving practiſers of thoſe fatal arts. No inſtance 


can be produced of one man who has followed | 
theſe profeſſions that was ever happy; and indeed 


it is impoſſible that they ſhould be fo. 

The man who is for ever in terror of the offi- 
cers of juſtice, muſt live a life of unremitting tor- 
ment; and in the caſe of theſe offenders in par- 
ticular, they labour harder to be miſerable, than 
honeſt mechanics do to be happy. Thoſe who 
have had occafion to attend the trials of perſons 
charged with offences of this kind, know hes 
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the labour of their hands, added to the anxiety 
of their minds, muſt render them ſome of the 
moſt wretched of mortals. | 
Theſe remarks we hope will have their proper 
influence on the minds of our readers: but if 
they ſhould fail, we truſt that the conſideration 
of the Divine vengeance, which infallibly pur- 
ſues the workers of iniquity, will have its due 
weight: for the man who makes himſelf deſpiſed 
by his fellow-creatures, by the very means that 
render him an object of the anger of God, mult 
endure a ſtate of wretchedneſs which it is not in 
the power of language to deſcribe. 
Thoſe who are induced to entertain a fingle 
thought of committing the crimes above-mention- 
ed, ſhould be earneſt in offering up their prayers in 
theſe ſolemn words, © Lead us not into temp- 
60 tation, but deliver us from evil!” 


Particulars reſpecting THroMas BARKWITH, exe- 
cuted for a Robbery on the Highway. | 


N E unſortunate youth whoſe memoirs we 
are now about to record was the detcendant 
of a reſpectable family in the Ifle of Ely, At a 
very early period of life he was obſerved to poſ- 
ſeſs a ſtrength of underſtanding greatly beyond 
what could be expected at his years; and this 
determined his father to add to ſuch extraordi- 
nary gifts of nature the advantages of a liberal 
education: nor was the neceſſary attention omit- 
ted to impreſs upon his mind a juſt idea of the 
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principles of religion and the abſolute neceffity 
of practical virtue. 

Before the young gentleman had arrived at his 
fourteenth year, he obtained to a great profici- 
ency in the Greck, Latin, French and Italian 
languages; and he afforded ah indiſputable proof 
of the depth of his penetration and the brilliancy 
of his fancy, in the production of a variety of 


poctical and proſe eſlays. His figure was pleaſing, 


and improved by a graceful deportment.; his 
manner of addreſs was inſinuating, and he ex- 
celled in the arts of eonverſation. It will, then, 
naturally be imagined that theſe qualifications, 


added to his extenfive knowledge id the ſeveral 


branches of polite literature, could not fail to 
render him an object of eſteem and admiration. 
Soon after he had paſſed his fourteenth year, he 


received an invitation to viſit an aunt refiding in 


the metropolis. He had not been many days at 


this lady's houſe before he became equally con- 
ſpicuous, throughout the whole circle of her ac- 


quaintance, on the ſcore of his mental powers 
and-perſonal qualifications : and he was diſſuaded 
by his friends from returning into the country, it 
being their unanimous opinion, that London 
was, of all others, the-place where opportunities 
would be moſt likely to occur which the youth 
might improve to the advancement of his for- 
tune. 

A ſhort time after his arrival in the metropolis, 
he procured a recommendation to a maſter in 
chancery of high reputation and extenſive prac- 
tice; and this gentleman appointed him to the 
ſuperintendance of that department of his buſi— 
800 which related to money matters. In this 
office he acquitted himſelf entirely to the fatis- 
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faction of his employer, who confidered him as a 
youth in whom he might ſafely repoſe an unlimit- 
ed confidence, He poſſeſſed the particular eſteem. 
of all thoſe who had' the happineſs of his ac- 
quaintance; and it was their common opinion 
that his fine talents, and great capacity for buſi- 
neſs could not fail to introduce him to ſome con- 
ſiderable ſtation in life. 

The gentleman in whoſe ſervice Barkwith had 
engaged being under the neceſſity of going into 
Wales, on ſome buſineſs reſpecting an eſtate 
there, he commiſſioned Barkwith to receive the 
rents of a number of houſes in, London. 

In the neighbourhood of the ſolicitor lived a 
young lady, of whom Barkwith had for ſome 
time been paſſionately enamoured: ard imme— 
diately upon the departure of the former for 
Wales, he determined to avail himſelf of the 
firſt opportunity of mate a declaration of 
honourable love. 

hough the young lady did not mean to unite 
herſelt in marriage with Mr. Barkwith, yet the 
encouraged his addreſſes; and to this diſengenu- 
ous conduct is to be attributed the fatal reverſe of 
his fortune, from the moſt tlattering proſpect of 
acquiring a reſpectable ſituation in the world, to 
the dreadful event of ſuffering an ignominious 
death at Tyburn. 

So entirely was. his attention engroſſed by the 
object of his love, that his maſter's moſt i im portant 
buſineſs was wholly neglected: and he appeared 
to have no object in view but that of ingratiating 
himſelf into the eftcem of his miſtrels; to gratity 


| whole extravagance and vanity he engaged in 


expences greatly diſproportioned to his income, 
by making ber valuable preſents, and accom- 
panying her to the theatres, balls, aſſemblies, 

3:42: and 


1 
and other places of public entertainment. In 
ſhort, he was continually propoſing parties of 
pleaſure ; and ſhe had too little diſcretion to re- 
ject ſuch invitations as flattered the levity of her 
diſpoſition, and yielded ſatisfaction to her im- 
moderate fondneſs for ſcenes of gaiety. 

Upon the return of the ſolicitor, he found the 
affairs which he had entruſted to Barkwith in a 


very embarraſſed firuation; and upon ſearching 


into the cauſe of this unexpected and alarming 


circumſtance, it was diſcovered that the infatuated 


youth had embezzled a conſiderable ſum. The 
gentleman having made a particular enquiry into 


the conduct of Barkwith, received ſuch informa- 


tion as left but little hopes of his reformation ; 
and therefore he, though reluctantly, yielded to 
the dictares of prudence, and reſolved to employ. 
bim no longer: but, after having diſmiſſed him 
from his ſervice, be omitted no opportunity of 
' thewing him inſtancęs of kindneſs and reſpect; 
and generouſly exerted his endeavours to render 
him offices of friendſhip, and promote his intereſt 
on every occaſion that offered, 
Barkwith now hired chambers, in order to 
tranſact law butineſs on his own account; but as 
he had not been admitted an attorney, he was 


under the neceſſity of acting under the ſanction of 


another perſon's name; whence it may be con- 
_cluded that his practice was not very extenſive. 
He might, however, by a proper attention to his 
buſineſs, and a moderate ceconomy in his ex- 
pences, have retrieved his affairs in a ſhort time: 
but unhappily his intercourſe with the young 
lady was ſtill continued, and he thought no ſa— 


crifice too great for corvincing her of the ardour 
of his affection. 


He 


1 


' He refided at his chambers about fix months. 


Being arreſted for a conſiderable ſum, he put in 

bail to the action; and though he paid the mo- 
ney before the writ became returnable, his credit 
received a terrible ſhock from the news of his late 
misfortune being circulated among his creditors, 
who had not hitherto entertained the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of his being under pecuniary difficulties: 
but they now became exceedingly importunate 


for him immediately to diſcharge, their ſeveral 


demands. 
Thus diſtreſſed, he made application to the 


perſons whom he conſidered as his moſt valuable 
friends : but his hopes were diſappointed, the 


whole he obtained amounting to a mere trifle : 


and what was pafticularly mortifying to him was, 
the repulſe he met with from ſeveral on whom he 
had conferred conſiderable obligations. 

His neceſſities were fo preſſing as to drive him 
almoſt to deſperation : but it muſt be obſerved 
that his greateſt diſtreſs was occaſioned by the 
reflection that he was no longer in a capacity to 
indulge his miſtreſs in that perpetual ſuccefion of 
pleaſurable amuſements to which ſhe had been ſo 
long familiarized. 

The idea that poverty would render him con- 
temptible in the opinion of his acquaintance, and 


that he ſhould be no longer able to gratify the in- 


clinations of the object on whom his warmeſt 
inclinations were fixed, was too mortifying for 


the pride of Barkwith to endure; and therefore 


he determined upon a deſperate expedient, b 


which he vainly imagined that he ſhould be 


enabled to provide for ſome preſſing exigencies, 
flattering himſelf that before his expected tempo- 
rary ſupply would be exhauſted, a favourable 


turn 
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turn would take place in his affairs, and remove 
every incitement to a repetition of guilt. 
Barkwith took horſe in the morning of the 
13th of November, pretending that he was going 
to Denham in 0 7 4orvieral in order to 


tranſact ſome important buſineſs in relation to an 
eſtate which was to devolve to a young lady, then 
in her minority. It is not known whether he 
went to Denham; but about four o'clock in the 
afternoon he ſtopped a coach upon Hounſlow- 
heath, and robbed a gentleman who was in the 
. of a ſum in ſilver not REAC to twen- 
ty ſhillings. 

In a ſhort time a horſeman came up, who was 
informed by the coachman that his maſter had 


been robbed by Barkwith, who was yet in ſight, 


The hotſeman immediately rode to an adjacent 
farm-houſe, where he procured piſtols and per- 
ſuaded a perſon to accompany him in ſearch of 


the highwayman, whom, in about a quarter of 


an hour, they overtook, being ſeparated from 


him only by a hedge. The gentleman now, 


pointing a 175 at Barkwith, ſaid; it he did not 
ſurrender, he would inſtantly ſhoot him; upon 
which the robber urged his horſe to the creature's 
utmoſt ſpeed, and continued to gain ſo much 
ground that he would have eſcaped had he not 
alighted to recover his hat, which had blown off: 
he regained the ſaddle, but ſoon obſerved that 
the delay occaſioned by diſmounting had enabled 
his purſuers nearly to overtake him, he again 


quitted his horſe, hoping to clude the purſuit by 


croſſing the fields. 
In order to facilitate his a he diſencum- 
bered himſelf of his great- coat, but this circum- 


ſtance raiſing the ſuſpicion of ſome labouring 


people 


.! 


poople near the ſpot, they advanced to ſecure 
him, when he ſnapped two piſtols at them : nei- 
ther of the piſtols was loaded, but he thought the 
fight of fire arms might perhaps deter the coun- 
try- men from continuing their purſuit, His ſpi- 
rits being violently agitated, his ſtrength nearly 
exhauſted, and there app*aring but little pro- 
bability of effecting an eſcape, he, at length, 
ſurrendered, ſaying to the people who ſurround- 
ed him, that he was a gentleman heavily oppreſs- 
ed with misfortunes, and ſupplicating in the moſt 
pathetic terms that they would favour his eſcape : 
but his entreaties had no effect. 

He was properly ſecured during that night, 
and the next morning conducted before a magi- 
irate for examination, He was. ordered to Lon- 
don, where he was re-examined, and then com- 
mitted to Newgate. 5 

He was tried at the enſuing ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, and condemned to ſuffer death. While 
he remained in Newgate he conducted himſelf in 
a manner perfectly conſiſtent with his unhappy 
circumſtances: his unpreſuming and quiet beha- 
viour ſecured him from the inſults of his fellow. 

riſonerts; and upon ſuch of them as were not 
abſolutely callous to the ſtings of conſcience, the 
ſincerity ot his repentance had a favourable 
effect. 

He was conveyed to Tyburn on the 21ſt of 
December, 1739. He praved to Almighty God 
with great fervency, and exhorted young people 
carefully to avoid engaging in expences diſpro- 
pottioned to their incomes; ſaying that the per- 
_ petrator of villainy, however ſucceſsful, was con- 
tinually in a ſtate of inſupportable miſery, 
through the filent upbraidings of an internal mo- 
nitor ; and that though Juſtice was, for a time, 
cluded, 
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eluded, imagination never failed to anticipate all 


the horrors attendant on, public ignominy and a 
violent death. —_ this he was launched into - 
eternity. 

A falſe pride reins to have been the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of the unhappy youth who is 


the ſubject of the above narrative. He could not 


condeſcend to abridge his uſual expences, leſt 
his miſtreſs ſhould ſuſpect his liberality. Had he 
candidly explained to her the ſtate of his affairs, 
it is more than probable that ſhe would have de- 
clined the expectation of being indulged in ex- 


penſive amuſements: but had ſhe perſiſted i in her 


unreaſonable defires, he would have been relieved 
from the infatuation of an ill-placed affection 


for he was a man of too much diſcernment to 


remain the dupe of a woman avowedly acting 


from mercenary principles, and conſequently 


deſtitute of thoſe ſentiments of tenderneſs and de- 
licacy which are inſeparable from real love, a 


| paſſion that cannot exiſt independent of an 


anxious ſolicitude for the happinels of its object. 
It is to be lamented that when we have once 
entered the path of vice, ſomething in our nature 
impells us to go forward with a force that, to be 
fucceſsfully oppoſed, requires an uncommon ef- 


fort of reſolution. Doctor Goldſmith ſays, “ That 


« ſingle effort by which we ſtop ſhort in the down- 
« hill path to perdition, is itſelf a greater exer- 


« tion of virtue, than a hundred acts of juſtice.” 


Let not the moſt flattering proſpect of preſent 
convenience tempt us to hazard the ſlighteſt im- 
putation on our integrity; for, by familiarity, the 
hideous aſpect of vice will ceaſe to be diſguſting: 
who can liſten to her dictates, and with ſafety 
ſay, “ So far will] go, and no farther ?” 


We 


85 e 

We ſhall here take the liberty of apprizing the 
younger part of our female readers of the terrible 
conſequences that may enſue from encouraging 

extravagance in youth of the other ſex. During 
the time of courtſhip, the lady expects to be oc- 
caſionally complimented with preſents, and to 
partake of the faſhionable amuſements. If her 
lover is in a dependent ſituation, it is neceſſar 

that ſhe ſhould exerciſe the virtue of fſelf-denial 
by rejecting his invitations, if there appears the 
leaſt ground for an apprehenſion that a com- 
pliance will incur an expence too conſiderable for 
his income to afford. Almoſt every conſideration 
muſt of neceſſity yield to the pleaſing taſk of con- 
tributing to the ſatisfaction of an admired object. 
Pride will ſeldom permit us to acknowledge po- 
verty: and rather than labour under the ſuſpicion 
of avarice, the ſeverity of virtue may relax, and 
a generous mind may, by the violence of paſſion, 
be precipitated beyond the bounds of diſcretion, 
and involved in irretrievable deſtruction. 
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Narrative of the Life and Trial of Ew ARD 
JoixEs, who was hanged at Tyburn, for the 
Murder of his Wife. . | Þ 


H E parents of Edward Joines were re- 
ſpectable houſe-keepers in Ratclift-high- 
way, who, being defirous that the boy ſhould be 
qualified for bufineſs, placed him under the di- 
rection of the maſter of a day-ſchool in Good- 
man's-Fields, where he continued a regular at- 
tendance about five years, but withqut gaining 
any conſiderable improvement. _ | 
Vor. Il. 3B Soon 
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Soon after he had completed his fourteenth 


year he was removed from the ſchool, and his fa- 


ther informed him that he was endeavouring to 
find ſome reputable tradeſman who would take 
him as an apprentice : but the youth expreſſed an 
averſion to any occupation but that of a gardener. 
Finding that he had conceived a ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of this buſineſs, they bound him 


to a gardener at Stepney, whom he ſerved in an 
induſtrious and regular manner for the ſpace of 


ſeven years; and he, for ſome time afterwards, 
continued with the ſame maſter in the capacity of 
a journeyman, his parents being ſo reduced 
through misfortunes that they could not ſupply 
him with Money to Carry on buſineſs on his own 


account. 


A ſhort time after the expiration of his appren- 
ticeihip, he married a milk-woman, by whom he 
had ſeven children in the courſe of twenty years, 
during which time he lived in an amicable man- 
ner with his wife, earning a tolerable ſubſiſtence 
by honeſt induſtry. 

}is children all died in their infancy : and up- 
on the deccaſe of his wife he procured employ- 
ment at Bromley; and that he might loſe but 
little time in going to, and returning from his 


work, he hired a lodging at the lower end of Pop- 


lar, in a houſe kept by a widow, with whom he, 
in a few days, contracted a criminal familiarity, 
They had hved together about a twelvemonth, 
Jointly defraying the houſchold expences, when 
the more frequently than uſual gave way to the 
natural violence of her temper, threatening that 
he ſhould not continue in the houſe unlefs he 
would marry her; which he conſented to do, and 
adjourning to the Fleet, the ceremony was there 


Pet formed. 


After 
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After their marriage their diſagreements be- 
came more frequent and violent; and upon the 
wife's daughter leaving her ſervice, and coming 
to refide with them, ſhe united with her mother 
in purſuing every meaſure that could tend to ten- 
der the life of Joines inſupportably miſerable, 
Upon his return from work one evening, a diſ— 
agreement, as uſual, took place, and being ag- 
8 by her abufive language, he puſhed her 
rom him, and, falling againtt the grate, her 
arm was much ſcorched. In conſequence of this 
ſhe ſwore the peace againſt him: but when they 
appeared before the magiſtrate who had granted 
the warrant for the apprehenſion of Joines, they 
were adviſed to compromiſe their diſagreement, 
to which they mutually agreed. 

By an accidental fall Mrs. Joines broke her 
arm, about a month after the above affair; but 
timely application being made to a ſurgeon, ſhe, 
in a ſhort time, had every reaſon to * a per- 
fect and ſpeedy recovery. 

Joines being at a public. houſe on a Sunday 
afternoon, the landlorfl obſerved his daughter-in- 
law carrying a pot of porter from another ale- 
houſe, and mentioned the circumſtance to him, 
adding, that the girl had been ſerved with a like 
quantity at his houſe but a ſhort time before. 
Being intoxicated, Joines took fire at what the 
publican had imprudently ſaid, and immediately 

went towards the houſe, which was on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the ſtreet, with an intention of pre- 
venting his wife from drinking the liquor. He 
ſtruck the pot out of her hand, and then ſeizing 
the arm that had been broke, twiſted it till the 
bone again ſeparated, 

The fracture was again reduced, but ſuch un- 


favourable ſymptoms appeared chat an amputa- 
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tion was judged neceſſary for preſerving the life 
of the patient. In a ſhort time afterwards, how- 
ever, ſhe was ſuppoſed to be in a fair way of re- 
covery; and calling one day at the gardens where 
her huſband was employed, ſhe told his fellow- 
labourers that ſhe had great hopes of her arm be- 
ing ſpeedily cured, adding that ſhe was then able 
to move her fingers with but very little difficulty. 
The hopes of this unfortunate woman were 

falſely grounded; for on the following day ſhe 
was ſo ill that her life was judged to be very pre- 
carious. She ſent for Joines from his work: and 
upon his coming to her bed-fide, he aſked, if ſne 
had any accuſation to alledge againſt him; upon 
which, ſhaking her head, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would for- 
give him, and hoped the world would do ſo too. 

She expired the next night, and in the morning 
he gave ſome directions reſpecting the funeral, 
and then went to work in the gardens as uſual, 
not entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion that he mould 
be accuſed as the cauſe of his wife's death: but 
upon his return in the evening he was apprehend- 
ed on ſuſpicion of murder. 

An inqueſt being ſummoned to enquire, whether 
the woman was murdered, or died according to 
the courſe of nature, it appeared in evidence, that 
her death was occaſioned by the ſecond fracture 
of her arm: the jury therefore brought in a ver- 
dict of wilful murder againſt Joines, who was, in 
conſequence, committed to Newgate 1 in order for 
trial. 

At the enſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 3 
was arraigned on an indictment for the wilful 
murder of his wife. In the courſe of the trial it 
appeared that the priſoner had frequently forced 
the deceaſed into the ſtreet, at late hours of the 
night, without regard to her being without 

cloaths, 


1 
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cloaths, or the ſeverity of the weather. The ſur- 
geon who attended her depoſed, that a gangrene 


appeared on her arm in conſequence of its bein 


broke the ſecond time, which was indiſputably 


the cauſe of her death. 
| Near three months had elapſed from the time 
of her arm being firſt broke to that of her de- 
ceaſe ; but not more than ten days paſſed from 
the fecond fracture to the conſequent mortifica- 
tion. The law expreſſes that, if a perſon vio- 
lently wounded dies within twelve calender 
months, the offender cauſing ſuch wound or 
wounds ſhall be deemed guilty of a captital felo- 


ny. As it was evident that his wife died in con- 


ſequence of his cruelty, within the time limited 


by law, Joines was pronounced to be guilty of 


murder, and ſentenced to ſuffer death. 
During the confinement of Joines in Newgate 


he did not appear to entertain a proper ſenſe of 


his guilt. As his wife did not die immediately 
after the fracture of her arm, it was with difficul- 
ty he could be perſuaded that the jury had done 
him juſtice in finding him guilty of murder. He 
had but a very imperfect notion of the principles 
of religion, but the ordinary of the priſon took 
great pains to inſpire him with a juſt ſenſe of his 
duty towards his Creator. Though he was dif- 
trefſed for all the neceſſaries of life during the 


greateſt part of his confinement, his daughter- in- 


law, who had taken poſſeſſion of his houſe and 
effects, neglected either to viſit him, or afford 
him any kind of aſſiſtance; and he was violently 
enraged againſi the young woman on account of 
this behaviour. 

Joines was hanged at Tyburn, on the 21K of 
8 17 39. 
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The fate of this malefactor and his wife affords 
a ſtriking leſſon to teach the neceſſity of avoiding 


family diſſentions, from which the moſt terrible 


effects are frequently known to ariſe. Mrs. Joines 
was a woman of violent paſfions, which, inſtead 
of endeavouring to curb, ſhe indulged to the ut- 


moſt extravagance, though ſhe could not be ig- 


norant that during her paroxiſms of rage her life 
was in momentary danger from her huſband, 
whoſe natural ferocity of dif poſition the encreaſed 


by perpetual ill treatment. 


It will ſcarcely be denied that diſagreements in 
the marriage ſtate generally ariſe from trifling 
cauſes. If one of the parties, then, could com- 
mand ſufficient forbearance to yield to the impla- 
cability of the other, before the diſpute ran to any 
height, the amiable condeſeenſion would inſpire 
2 virtuous emulation to avoid domeſtic animo- 
ſities. 
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Particular Account of the extraordinary Exploits 
of Mary Young, alias Jenny Diver, who was 
executed for privately ſtealing. 


HE north of Ireland gave birth to Mary 


Young, whole parents were in indigent cir- 


cumftances; and they dying while ſhe was in a 


ſtate of infancy, ſhe had no recollection of them. 

At about ten years of age the was taken into 
the family of an ancient gentlewoman who had 
known her father and mother, and who cauſed 
her to be inſtructed in reading, writing and needle- 
work; and in the latter ſhe attained tO A proficien- 
© unuſual to girls of her age. 


Soon 


1 

Soon after ſhe had arrived to her fifteenth year, 
n young man, ſervant to a gentleman who lived 
in the ſame neighbourhood, made pretenſions of 
love to her: but the old lady being apprized of 
his views, declared that ſhe would not conſent to 
their marriage, and poſitively forbid him to re- 
peat his viſits at her houſe, 

Notwithſtanding the great care and tenderneſs 
with which ſhe was treated, Mary formed the re- 


ſolution of deſerting her generous benefactor, and 


of directing her courſe towards the metropolis of 
England; and the only obſtacle to this deſign was 
the want of money tor her ſupport till ſhe could 
follow ſome honeſt means of earning a ſubſiſtence, 


She had no very ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in favour. 


of the young man who bad made a declaration of 
love to her; but ſhe, determining to make his 
paſſion ſubſervient to the purpoſe ſhe had con- 
ceived, promiſed to marry him, on condition of 
his taking her to London. He joyfully embraced 
this propoſal, and immediately engaged for a 
paſſage in a veſſel bound for Liverpool, 

A ſhort time before the veſſcl was to fail, the 


young man robbed his maſter of a gold watch | 


and eighty guineas, and then joined the compa- 


nion of his flight, who was already on board the 


ſhip, vainly imagining that his infamouſly ac- 
_ quired booty would contribute to the happineſs 
he ſhould enjoy with his expected bride, The 
ſhip arrived at the deftined port in two days; and 
Mary being indiſpoſed in conſequence of her voy- 

age, her companion hired a lodging in the leaſt 
frequented part of the town, where they lived a 
ſhort time under the characters of man and wife, 


but avoiding all intercourſe with their neigh- 


bout; the man being apprehenſive that meaſures 


would 
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would be purſued for rendering him amenable td 
Juſtice. 

Mary being reſtored to health; they agreed fot 
a paſſage in a waggon that was to ſet out for Lon- 
don in a few days. On the day preceding that 
fixed for their departure they accidentally called 
at a public-houſe, and the man being obſerved 
by a meſſenger diſpatched in purſuit of him from 
Ireland, he was immediately taken into cuſtody. 
Mary, who a few hours before his apprehenſion; 
had received ten guineas from him, voluntarily 
accompanied him to the mayor's houſe, where he 
acknowledged himſelf guilty of the crime al- 
ledged againſt him, but without giving the leaſt 
intimation that ſhe was an acceſſary in his guilt: 
He being committed to priſon, Mary ſent him all 
his cloaths, and part of the money ſhe had re- 
ceived from him, and the next day took her place 
in the waggon for London. In a ſhort time her 

companion was ſent to Ireland, where he was 
tried and condemned to ſuffer death : but his ſen» 
tence was changed to that of tranſportarion. 

Soon after her arrival in London, Mary con- 
| tracted an acquaintance with one of her country- 
women, named Anne Murphy, by whom ſhe was 
invited to partake of a lodging in Long-Acre. 
Here ſhe endeavoured to obtain a livelihood by 
her necdle, but not being able to procure ſuffici- 

ent employment, in a little time her ſituation be- 
cam truly deplorable. 

Murphy intimated to her that ſhe could intro- 
duce her to a mode of life that would prove ex- 
ceedingly lucrative; adding that the moſt pro- 
found ſecrecy was required. The other expreſſed 
an anxious deſire of learning the means of extri- 
cating herſelf from the aieulties under which 


ſhe 


of . 

ſhe laboured, and made a ſolemn declaration that 
the would never divulge what Murphy ſhould 
communicate. In the evening Murphy intro- 
duced her to a number of men and women aſ- 
ſembled in a kind of club, near St. Giles's. Theſe 
people gained their living by cutting off women's 


pockets, and ſtealing watches, &c. from men in 


the avenues of the theatres, and at other places 
of public reſort; and on the recommendation of 
Murphy they admitted Mary a member of the ſo- 
ciety. a . 

After Mary's admiſſion, they diſperſed, in order 
to purſue their illegal occupation; and the bocty 
obtained that night conſiſted of eighty pounds in 
caſh and a valuable gold watch, As Mary was 
not yet acquainted with the art of thieving, ſhe 
was not admitted to an equal ſhare of the night's 
produce, but it was agreed that ſhe ſhould have 


ten guineas. She now regularly applied two 


hours every day in qualifying herſelf for an ex- 
pert thief, by attending to the inſtructions of ex- 


perienced practitioners; and in a ſhort time ſhe 

was diſtinguiſhed as the moſt ingenious and ſuc- 

ceſsful adventurer of the whole gang. ? 
A young fellow of genteel appearance, who 


was a member of the club, was fingled out by 


Mary as the partner of her bed; and they cohz- 
bited for a confiderable time as huſband and 
wife. 9 | 

In a few months our heroine became ſo expert 
in her profeſſion as ta;acquire great conſequence 


among her aſſociates, who, as we conceive, diſ- 


tinguiſhed her by the appellation of Jenny Diver, 
on account of her remarkable dexterity; and by 
that name we ſhall call her in the ſucceeding 
pages of this narrative. | 
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Jenny, accompanied by one of her female ac- 
complices, joined the crowd at the entrance of 


a place of worſhip in the Old Jewry, where a po- 


pular divine was to preach, and obſerving a 
young gentleman with a diamond ring on his fin- 
ger, ſhe held out her hand, which he kindly re- 
ceived in order to aſſiſt her; and at this juncture 
ſhe contrived to get poſſeſſion of the ring, without 
the knowlege of the owner; after which ſhe ſlip- 
ped behind her companion, and heard the gentle- 
man ſay that, as there was no probability of gain- 


ing admittance he would return. Upon his leav- 


ing the meeting he miſſed his ring, and mentioned 
his loſs to the perſons who were near him, adding 
that he ſuſpected it to be ſtolen by a woman whom 
he had endeavoured to aſſiſt in the crowd: but as 


the thief was unknown, ſhe eſcaped. 


The above robbery was conſidered as ſuch an 


extraordinary proof of Jenny's ſuperior addreſs 
that her aſſociates determined to allow her an 


equal thare of all their booties, even though ſhe 
was not preſent when they were obtained. 


In a ſhort time after the above exploit ſhe pro- 
cured a pair of falſe hands and arms to be made; 


and, concealing her real ones under her cloaths, 


and putting ſomething beneath her ſtays, to make 
herſelf appcar as if in a ſtate of pregnancy, ſhe 


repaired on a Sunday evening to the place of wor- 


ſhip above-mentioned in a "ſedan chair, one of 
the gang going before to procure a ſeat among 
the genteeler part of the congregation, and an- 
other attending in the character of a footman. 

Jenny being ſeated between two elderly ladies, 
each of whom had a gold watch by her fide, ſhe 
conducted herſelf with great ſeeming devotion , 
but when the ſervice was nearly concluded, ſhe 
ſcized the opportunity, while the ladies were 


5 ſtand- 


4 

ſtanding up, of ſtealing their watches, which ſhe 
delivered to an accomplice in an adjoining pew. 
The devotions being ended, the congregation were 
preparing to depart, when the ladies diſcovered 
their loſs, and a violent clamour enſued: one of 
the injured parties exclaimed that her watch muſt 
have been taken either by the“ devil or the preg» 
„„ nant woman;” on which the other ſaid, ſhe 
could vindicate the pregnant lady, whoſe hands, 
#6 ſhe was ſure, had not been removed from her 
“ lap during the whole time af her being in the 
ec pew.” | 

Fluſhed with the ſucceſs of the above adven- 
ture, our heroine determined ta purſue her good 
fortune; and as another ſermon was to be preach- 
ed the ſame evening, ſhe adjourned :0 an adjacent 
public-houſe, where, without either pain or dith-' 


culty, ſhe ſoon reduced the protuberance of her 
waiſt, and having entirely changed her dreſs, ſhe 


returned ta the meeting, where ſhe had not te- 
mained long before ſhe picked a gentleman's 
pocket of a gold watch, with which the eſcaped 
unſuſpected. EP . 

Her accomplices alſo were induſtrious and ſuc- 
ceſsful; far on a divifion of the booty abtained 
this evening. they each received thirty guineas, 
Jenny had now obtained an aſcendency over the 


whole gang, who, conſcious of her ſuperior ſkill 
in the arts of thieving, came to a reſolution of 


yielding an exact obedience to her directions, 
Jnney again aſſumed the appearance of a preg- 
nant woman, and attended by an accomplice, as 
a footman, went towards St. James's Park on a 
day when the king was going to the Houſe of 
Lords, and there being a great number of per- 
ſons between the Park and Spring Gardens, the 
purpoſely flipped down, and was inſtantly ſur- 
. rounded 
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rounded by many of both ſexes, who were emu- 
lous to afford her aſfiſtance : but, affecting to be 
in violent pain, ſhe intimated to them that ſhe 
was defirous of remaining on the ground till ſhe 
ſholud be ſomewhat recovered. As ſhe expected, 
the crowd encreaſed, and her pretended footman ' 
and a female accomplice were ſo induſtrious as to 
obtain two diamond girdle-buckles, a gold watch, 
a gold ſnufi-box, and two purfes, contairing to- 
gether upwards of forty guineas. 

The girdle-buckles, watch, and ſnuff-box were 
the following day advertiſed, and a conſiderable 
reward was offered, and a promiſe given that no 
queſtions ſhould be aſked the party who ſhould 
reſtore the property. Anne Murphy offered to 
carry the things to the place mentioned in the ad- 
vertiſement, ay! ing the reward offered exceeded 
what they would produce by ſale: but to this 
Jenny objected, obſerving that ſhe might be 

_ traced, and the aſſociation utterly ruined. She 
j called a meeting of the whole gang, and inform- 
i ed them that ſhe was of opinion that it would be 
| more prudent to ſell the things even at one half 
| of their real value than to return them to the 
| owners for the ſake of the reward; as, if they 
| purſued the latter meaſure, they ſhould ſubject 
| themſelves to great hazard of being apprehended, 
= Her aſſociates coincided entirely in Jenny's ſenti- 
| ments; and the property was taken to Duke's 
| | Place, and there fold to a Jew. 
| Two of the gang being confined to their lod - 
ings by illneſs, Jenny and the man with whom 
ſ.e cohabited, generally went in company in 
ſearch of adventures. They went together to 
Burr-Street, Wapping, and obſerving a genteel 
| houſe, the man, who acted as Jenny's footman, 
knocked at the door, and ſay ing that his miſtreſs. 
: was 


1 
was on a ſudden taken extremely ill, begged ſhe 
might be admitted: this was readily complied 
with, and while the miſtreſs of the houſe and her 
maid- ſervant were gone up ſtairs for ſuch things 
as they imagined would afford relief to the ſup- 
poſed fick woman, ſhe opened a drawer, and ſtole 
ſixty guineas; and after this, while the miſtreſs 
was holding a ſmelling-bottle to her noſe, ſhe 
picked her pocket of a purſe, which, however, 
did not contain money to any confiderable amount. 
In the mean time the pretended footman, who 
had been ordered into the kitchen, ſtole fix filver 
table ſpoons, a pepper-box, and a faltſellar. 
Jenny pretending to be ſomewhat recovered, ex- 
preſſed the moſt grateful acknowledgments to the 
lady, and, ſaying ſhe was the wife of a capital 
merchant in Thames-Street, invited her in the 
moſt preſſing terms to dinner on an appointed 
day, and then went away in a hackney-coach, 
which by ker order had been called to the door 
by her pretended ſervant. | | 

She practiſed a variety of felonies of a ſimilar 
nature in different parts of the metropolis and its 
adjacencies: but the particulars of the above 
tranſaction being inſerted in the news-papers, 
people were ſo effectually cautioned that our ad- 
ventuter was under the neceſſity of employing her 
invention upon the diſcovery of other methods of 
committing depredations on the public. 

The parties whoſe illneſs we have mentioned 
being recovered, it was reſolved that the whole 
gang ſhould go to Briſtol, in ſearch of adventures 
during the fair which 1s held in that city every 
ſummer; but being unacquainted with the place, 
they deemed it good policy to admit into their ſo- 
ciety a man who had long ſubfiſted there by vil- 
lainous practices. . 
Being 
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Being arrived at the place of deſtination, Jenny 
and Anne Murphy aſſumed the characters of mer- 
chants wives, the new member and another of the 
gang appeared as country traders, and our he- 
roine's favourite retained his former character of 
footman. They took lodgings at different inns, 
and agreed that if any of them ſhould be appre- 
hended the others ſhould endeavour to procure 
their releaſe by appearing to their characters, and 
| repreſenting them as people of reputation in Lon- 
don. They had arrived to ſuch a proficiency in 
their illegal occupation that they were almoſt cer- 
tain of accompliſhing every ſcheme they ſuggeſt- 
ed; and when 1t was inconvenient to make uſe of 
words, they were able to convey their meaning to 
each other by winks, nods, and other intimations. 
Being one day in the fair, they obſerved a weſt- 
country clothier giving a ſum of money to his 
ſervant, and heard him direct the man to depo- 
ſit it in a bureau. They followed the ſervant, and 
one of them fell down before him, expecting that 
he would alſo fall, and that, as there was a great 
crowd, the money might be eaſily ſecured. 
Though the man fell into the channel, they were 
not able to obtain their expected booty, and there- 
fore they had recourſe to the following ſtratagem: 
one of the gang aſked whether his maſter had not 
lately ordered him to carry home .a ſum of mo- 
ney; to which the other replied in the affirma- 
tive. The ſharper then told him he muſt-return 

to his maſter, who had purchaſed ſome goods, 
and waited to pay for them. 1280 TD 
The countryman followed him to Jenny's lodg- 
ing, and being introduced to her, ſhe defired him 
to be ſeated, ſaying his maſter was gone on ſome 
buſineſs in the neighbourhood, but had left orders 
for him to wait till his return. She urged him 
| 26 
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to drink a glaſs of wine, but the poor fellow te- 
peatedly deelined her offers with awkward fimpli- 
city; the pretended footman having taught him 
to believe her a woman of great wealth and con- 

ſequence. However, her encouraging ſolicitations 
conquered his baſhfulneſs, and he drank till he 
became intoxicated. Being conducted into an- 
other apartment he was ſoon faſt locked in the 
arms of ſleep, and while in that ſituation he was 
robbed of the money he had received from his 
maſter, which proved to be a hundred pounds, 

They were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the caſh than 

they diſcharged the demand of the inn-keeper, 

and ſet out in the firſt ſtage for London. | 
| Soon after their return to town, Jenny and her 
aſſociates went to London-Bridge in the duſk of 

the evening, and obſerving a lady ſtanding at a 
door to avoid the carriages, a number of which 
were paſſing, one of the men went up to her, 
and, under pretence of giving her afliſtance, 

ſeized beth her hands, which he held till his ac- 
complices had rifled her pockets of a gold ſnuff- 

box, a ſilver caſe, containing a ſet of inſtruments, 
and thirty guineas in caſh, 

On the following day as Jenny and an accom- 
plice, in the character of a footman, were walk- 
ing through Change Alley ſhe picked a gentle- 
man's pocket of a Bank note tor two hundred 
pounds, for which ſhe received one hundred and 
thirty pounds from a Jew, with whom the gang 
had very extenſive connections. 

Our heroine now hired a real footman, and 
her favourite, who had long acted in that charac- 
ter, aſſumed the appearance of a gentleman, She 
hired lodgings in the neighbourhood of Covent- 
Garden, that ſhe might more conveniently attend 
the theatres, She propoſed to her aſſociates to 


ICs 


reſerve a tenth part of the general produce fot the 
ſupport of ſuch of the gang as might througb ill- 
neſs be rendered incapable of following their ini- 
quitous occupations: and to this they readily af 
lente. BEL 1 
Jenny dreſſed herſelf in an elegant manner and 
went to the theatre one evening when the king 
was to be preſent; and during the performance 
ſhe attracted the particular attention of a young 
gentleman of fortune from Yorkſhire, who de. 
clared, in the moſt paſſionate terms, that ſhe had 
made an abſolute conqueſt of his heart, and earneſt- 
ly ſolicited the favour of attending her home. She 
at firſt declined a compliance, ſaying ſhe was new- 
ly married, and that the appearance of a ſtranger 
might alarm her huſband. At length ſhe yielded 
to his entreaty, and they went together in a hack- 
ney-coach, which fat the young gentleman down 
in the neighbourhood where Jenny lodged, after 
he had obtained an appointment to viſit her in 
a few days, when ſhe ſaid her huſband would be 
out of town. ; 
Upon Jenny's joining her companions ſhe in- 
formed them that while the remained at the play- 
houſe ſhe was only able to ſteal a gold ſnuff-box ; 
and they appeared to be much diſſatisfied on ac- 
count of her ill ſucceſs: but their good humour 
returned upon learning the circumſtances of the 
adventure with the young gentleman, which they 
had no doubt would prove exceedingly profitable. 


The day of appointment being arrived, two of 


the gang appeared equipped in elegant liveries, 
and Anne Murphy acted as waiting-maid. The 

entleman came in the evening, having a gold- 
. cane in his hand, a ſword with a gold hilt 
by his ſide, and wearing a gold watch in his pock- 
et, and a diamond ring on his finger. 


. 1 
Being introduced to her bed- chamber, ſhe con- 
trived to ſteal her lover's ring; and he had not 
been many minutes undreſſed before Anne Mur- 
Phy rapped at the door, which being opened, ſhe 
faid, with an'apptarance of the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, that her maſter was returned from the coun- 
try. Jenny affecting to be under a violent agita- 
tion of ſpirits, defired the gentleman to cover 
himſelf entirely with the bed-cloaths, ſaying ſhe 
would convey his apparel into another room, ſo 
that, if her huſband came there, nothing would 
appear to awaken his ſuſpicion ; adding that, un- 
der pretence of indiſpofition, ſhe would prevail 
upon her huſband to ſleep in another bed, and 
then return to the arms of her lover. 

The cloaths being removed, a conſultation was 
held, when it was agreed by the gang that they 
ſhould immediately pack up all their moveables 
and decamp with their booty, which, excluſive 
of the cane, watch, ſword and ring, amounted to 
an hundred guineass 

The amourous youth waited in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt impaticnce till morning, when he rang 
the bell, which brought the people of the houſe: 
to the chamber-door, but they could not gain. ad-; 
mittance, the fair fugitive having turned the: 
lock and taken away the key : but the door be- 
ing forced open, an ecclaircifſement enſued. The- 
gentleman repreſented in what manner he had been 
treated, but the people of the houſe were deaf to 
his expoſtulations, ' and threatened to circulate 
the adventure throughout the town, unleſs he 


would indemnify them for the loſs they had ſuſ- 


tained. Rather than hazard the expoſure of his 
character, he agreed to diſcharge. the debt Jenny 
had contracted ; and diſpatched a meſſenger jor 
nl. 30 Clscaths 
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eloaths and money, that he might take leave of a 
houſe of which he had ſufficient. reaſon to regret 
having been an inhabitant, 5 12 
Our heroine's ſhare of the produce of the above 
ad venture amounted to ſeventy pounds. This in- 
famous aſſociation was now become ſo notorious 
a peſt to ſociety, that they judged it prudent to 
leave the metropolis, where they were apprehen- 
ſive they could not long remain concealed from 
juſtice. They practiſed a variety of ſtratagems 
with great ſucceſs in different parts of the coun- 
try: but, upon re-viſiting London, Jenny was 
committed to. Newgate, on a charge of having 
picked a gentleman's pocket; for which ſhe was 
ſentenced to tranſportation. 3 

She remained in the above priſon near four 
months, during which time ſhe employed a con- 
ſiderable ſum in the purchaſe of ſtolen effects. 
When ſhe went on board the tranſport-veſſel ſhe 
ſhipped a quantity of goods, nearly ſufficient to 
load a waggon. The property ſhe poſſeſſed en- 
ſured her great reſpect and every poſſible conve- 
nience and accommodation during the voyage: 
and on her arrival in Virginia ſhe diſpoſed of her 
goods, and for ſome time lived in great ſplendour 
and elegance. ; ; 

She ſoon found that America was a country 
where ſhe could expect but little emolument from 
the practices ſhe had ſo ſucceſsfully followed in 
England; and therefore ſhe employed every art 
that ſhe was miſtreſs of to ingratiate herſelf into 
the eſteem of a young gentleman who was prepar- 
ing to embark on board a veſſel bound for the 
port of London. He became much enamoured 
of her, and brought her to England: but while 
the ſhip lay at Graveſend, ſhe robbed him of all 
the property ſhe could get into her policthon, and 

= Pre- 
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pretending an indiſpofition, intimated a defire of 


going on ſhore, in which her admirer acquieſced 
but ſhe was no ſooner on land than the made a of. 9 70 
cipitate retreat. 

She now travelled through ſeveral parts of the 
country, and by her uſual wicked' praRices ob- 
tained many conſiderable ſums. At length the 
returned to London, but was not able to find W 
former accomplices. 10: 


She now frequented the Royal Exchange; the | 


theatres, London Bridge, and other places of 
public reſort, and committed innumerable depre- 
dations on the public. Being detected in picking 
a gi:ntleman's pocket upon London Bridge, ſhe 
was taken before a magiſtrate, to whom ſhe de- 
clared that her name was Jane Webb, and by 
that appellation ſhe was committed to Newgate, 

© On her trial a gentleman, who had detected her 
in the very act ot picking the proſecutor's pocks 
et, depoſed, that a Pere had applied to bim, 


offering fifty pounds on condition that he mould 5 


not appear in ſupport of the proſecution : and a 
lady ſwore, that on the day ſhe committed the 
offence for which ſhe ſtood indicted, ſhe ſaw her 


pick the pockets of more than twenty different 


people. The record of her former conviction was 


not produced in court; and therefore ſhe was ar- 
raigned tor privately ſtealing ; ; and on the cleareſt 
evidence the jury pronounced her guilty, The 
property being valued at lefs than one nen ſhe 
was ſentenced to tranſportation. | 


A twelvemonth had not elapſed before the re- 


turned from tranſportation a ſecond time; and on 
her arrival in London the renewed her former 

practices. = ples = 
A lady going from Sherbord-Laine to Wal: 
brogke was accoſted by a man who took her 
3202 hand, 
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hand, ſeemingly as if to aſſiſt her in eroſſing ſome 
planks that were placed over the channel for the 
convenience of paſſengers: but he ſqueezed her 
fingers with ſo much force as to give her great 
pain, and in the mean time Jenny picked her 
pocket of thirteen ſhillings and a penny, The 
entlewoman, conſcious of being robbed, ſeized 
the thief by the gown, and ſhe was immediately 
conducted to the compter. , She was examined 
the next day by the lord mayor, who committed 
her to Newgate in order for trial, 
At the enſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey ſhe 
was tried on an indictment for privately ſtealing, 
and the jury brought in the verdict, * guilty; ? 


in conſequence of which ſhe received ſentence of 


death. 

After conviction ſhe. ſeemed fincerely to repent 
of the courſe of i iniquity in which ſhe had ſo long 
perſiſted, punctually attending prayers in the 
chapel, and employing great part of her time in 
private devotions. The day preceding that on 
which ſhe was executed ſhe ſent for the woman 
who nurſed her child, then about three years old, 
and after informing her that there was a perſon. 
who would pay for the infant's maintenance, earn- 
eſtly entreated that it might be carefully inſtruct- 


ed in the duties of religion, and guarded from all 


temptations to wickedneſs, and then acknowledg- 
ing that ſhe had long been a daring offender 
againſt the laws both of God and man, entreated 
the woman to pray for the ſalvation of her ſoul, 
then took her leave, ſeeming to be . im- 


prefied with ſentiments of contrition. 


On the following morning ſhe appeared to be 
in a ſerene ſtate of mind: but being brought in- 
to the preſs-yard, the executioner approached to 
put the halter about her, when her fortitude 

abated : 
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abated: but in a ſhort time her ſpirits were apaly 
tolerably compoſed, 1 e 

She was conveyed to Tyburn in a mourning- 
coach, being attended by a clergyman, to whom 
ſhe declared her firm belief in all the principles 
of the Proteſtant religion. pb 
At the place of execution ſhe employed a con- 
fiderable time in feryent prayer; and then her life 
was reſigned a ſacrifice to thoſe laws which ſhe 
had moit-daringly violated, _ . 
She was executed on the 18th of March, 17405 
and her remains were, by her particular deſire, 
| Interred in St, Pancras church- yard. 

We may, perhaps, fix the moſt dangerous 
period of life to be between the years of ſixteen 
and twenty, As we approach towards maturity 
we grow impatient of controul, regardleſs of all 
advice that does not flatter the prevailing humour, 
and direct all our attention to a ſtate of independ- 
ency, which youthful imagination repreſents as the 
ſummit of human felicity, where no inconveni- 
ence can obtrude bur ſuch as may, without diffi- 
culty, be repelled by the mere efforts of our own 
reſolution. EY 3 | 
The advice of a parent finks into the mind with 
double weight: but we ſhould allow the due force 
to ſuch as is offered by thoſe who are unconnected 
with us in the ties of blood. If the conduct that 
is recommended to us points to the happineſs of 
life, what folly is it to neglect the ſacrifice of idle 
inclination, the indulgence of which will yield 
but a ſlight-and temporary gratification, though, 
it may, perhaps, prove the ſource of ſevere and 
long regret. . 5 : . 
| There are thoſe who cenſure the laws of theſe 
kingdoms as being of too ſanguinary a complex- 
ton. Be it admitted that there is ſomething ex- 
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tremeſy dreadful in the idea of depriving a felſow- 
creature of exiſtence at a time when the weight 
of his ſins is more than ſufficient to fink him into 
everlaſting perdition : but, as partial favour muſt 
always give way to conſiderations for the public 
good, it ſhould be remembered that the lives of 
individuals are not ſacrificed ſo much for the ſake 
of puniſhing them for the offences of which they 
have been guilty, as with a view of making them 
public examples for the diſcountenance of vice. 
Juſtice may, for a time, be eluded, and no incon- 
venience may have been ſuſtained by the injured 


party, who, though entertaining no private ani- 


moſity, but even tenderly compaſhonating the of- 
fender, will be induced, by his regard to the pub- 


lic, to enforce the law, which can never Joſe the 


ower to operate. How dangerous, then, muſt 
e the ſituation of thoſe who have been guilty of 
acts of delinquency ! The dread of a violent and 
diſgraceful death, and all the horrors of conſcious 
guilt muſt continually ruſh upon their minds, and 
render them miſcrable beyond all the powers of 


| expreſſion. | | 


Perſons who, having infringed the laws of their 
country, are committed to priſon, too frequently 
are known to employ their time in a very unpro- 
fitable manner. How can this conduct be ac» 
counted for but by ſuppoſing that they cheriſh the 
expectation of an acquittal ? No circumſtances in 
life are ſo deſperate as to exclude the hope of a fa- 
vourable change of fortune. In ſupport of this 
aſſertion it need only be ſaid, that an inſtance 
cannot be produced where the moſt notorious of- 
fender has, even at the place of execution, de- 
clined the thoughts of a reprieve. OY 
To confider the terrible ſituation of a condemn- 
ed priſoner muſt unqueſtionably prove diſtreſſing 

in 
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in a peculiar degree to a humane mind. The ung 
happy objec ſtands tottering on the derge of eters 
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nity, and the dreadful proſpect wholly incapacl, _ 


tates him for making that te voy which is 
neceſſary to ſo important a_ehange, for it is 2 
reaſonable ſuppoſition that under ſuch, alarming 
circumſtances the mind muſt be ſo vialently agi- 
tated as to be deprived of the power of exerting 
its uſual functions; and there is too much neaſon 
to apprehend that, when repentance is thus long 
delayed, there will be but a feeble ſupport for tha 
hope of its efficacy. Therefore we ſhould em- 
ploy the ſhort ſpace between this life and eternity 
ja yielding a perfect obedience to the Divine will: 
no opportunity ſhould be neglected of making 
application to the Almighty power for obtaining 
forgiveneſs of thoſe offences of which we have 
been guilty in daring to inſult his ſacred laws; 
for death is cloathed in terrors, which the man 
poſſeſſed of the utmoſt fortitude of which human 
nature is capable cannot behold with calmneſs, 
even when his mind is undiſturbed by: the up- 
Praidings of a guilty conſcience. 85 
Diſguſted at the prudent conduct of the old 
lady in diſcountenancing her amour with the foot- 
man, the unfortunate young woman, whoſe me- 
moirs are recorded in the preceding narrative, re- 
ſolved to deſert her benevolent patroneſs, from 
whom ſhe had experienced all the tenderneſs of 
maternal affection: and this act of indiſcretion 
led to thoſe crimes which were followed by an 
untimely and ignominious death. Hence, then, 
it appears that we cannot employ too much ſoli— 
citude for avoiding a conduct that conſcience can- 
not entirely approve. T | 
It ſeems to be a failing in our nature that when 
we have once trangreticd the bounds of virtue, 
525 every 


W 
every new temptation to vice is conſidered with 
leſs abhorrence. Let us, then, be careful to 
check the firſt impulſe to wickedneſs, and reſt 


firmly affured, that from a clear ' conſcience will 


inevitably reſult that ſupreme happineſs which 
the accidents of life can never diſturb, and which 
can only be exceeded by the inexpreſſible bleſſings 


of a future ſtate ; while guilt is attended by con- 


tinual alarms, anxieties, and apprehenfions ; and 
threatened with the eternal vengeance of an of- 


| tended God! 
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